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PREFATORY 


Tus volume presents to us an object of considerable interest. It 
inspires sympathy with the writer, not only as a person highly gifted, 
but as a seeker after truth, although it is to be regretted that at a 
particular point of the narrative the discussion borders on the loath- 
some. Indeed, it becomes hard to conceive by what mental process 
Mrs. Besant can have convinced herself, that it was part of her mission 
as a woman to open such a subject as that of the Ninth Chapter, in 
the face of the world, and in a book meant for popular perusal. In- 
struction will be derived from the work at large; but probably not 
exactly the instruction intended by the authoress. Her readers will 
find that they are expected to feel a lively interest in her personality : 
and, in order that this interest may not be disappointed, they will 
find her presented to their view in no less than three portraitures, at 
different portions of the volume. They will also find, that the book is a 
spiritual itinerary, and that it shows with how much at least of intel- 
lectual ease, and what unquestioning assumptions of being right, 
vast spaces of mental travelling may be performed. The stages are, 
indeed, glaringly in contrast with one another ; yet their violent con- 
trarieties do not seem at any period to suggest to the writer so much as 
a doubt whether the mind, which so continually changes in attitude 
and colour, can after all be very trustworthy in each and all its 


1 Annie Besant : an Autobiography (London: T, Fisher Unwin, 1894). 
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movements. This uncomfortable suggestion is never permitted to 
intrude; and the absolute self-complacency of the authoress bears 
her on through tracts of air buoyant and copious enough to carry 
the Dirczean swan. Mrs. Besant passes from her earliest to her latest 
stage of thought as lightly, as the swallow skims the surface of the 
lawn, and with just as little effort to ascertain what lies beneath it. 
An ordinary mind would suppose that modesty was the one lesson 
which she could not have failed to learn from her extraordinary per- 
mutations ; but the chemist, who shall analyse by percentages the 
contents of these pages, will not, I apprehend, be in a condition to 
report that of such an element he can find even the infinitesimal 
quantity usually and conveniently denominated a ‘trace.’ Her 
several schemes of belief, or non-belief, appear to have been enter- 
tained one after another, with the same undoubting confidence, 
until the junctures successively arrived for their not regretful, but 
rather contemptuous, rejection. They are nowhere based upon 
reasoning, but they rest upon one and the same authority—the 
authority of Mrs. Besant. In the general absence of argument to 
explain the causes of her movements, she apparently thinks it suffi- 
cient to supply us with her three portraits, as carrying with them 
sufficient attestation. If we ask upon which of her religions, or 
substitutes for religion, we are to place reliance, the reply would 
undoubtedly be, upon the last, Yes; but who is to assure us that it 
will be the last ? It remains open to us to hope, for her own sake, 
that she may yet describe the complete circle, and end somewhere 
near the point where she began. 

Religion had a large share in the interests of Mrs. Besant’s early 
childhood ; and at eight years ® old she received a strongly Evangelical 
bent. She is sensible of having been much governed by vanity at 
this period of her life, while she does not inform us whether this 
quality spontaneously disappeared, or what had become of it in the 
later stages. It can hardly be made matter of reproach to Mrs. Besant 
that such early years did not supply her with her final standing- 
ground ; or that, like most of the other highly gifted pupils in the 
school popularly known as Evangelical, she felt herself irresistibly 
impelled to an onward movement. She came to rejoice, as so many 
more have done, in the great conception of a Catholic Church lasting 
through the centuries;* ‘the hidden life grew stronger,’ and the 
practice of weekly communion, nay, even that of self-chastisement, 
was adopted. In retrospect, she perceives that the keynote of her 
life has been a ‘ longing for sacrifice to something felt as greater than 
the self.’* When she married, at the age of twenty, she ‘had no 
more idea of the marriage relation than if she had been four years 
old.’ The supremacy of the new form given to her religious ideas is 
not very well defined, nor is there any intelligible account of the 
2 Pp, 465, * P. 56. 1am P. 57. 
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process through which it was summarily put upon its trial. She 
informs us, indeed, that she went up to the sources, and made herself 
acquainted with the Fathers of the Christian Church. It would be in- 
teresting to know what were her opportunities, or what was the extent 
of the girl’s patristic reading. Suffice it to say that it has not left 
the smallest trace upon the matter or spirit of this volume. And, 
indeed, that a reader of the early Fathers should present to us, as 
agreeable to the teaching ‘of the Churches,’ that utterly modern 
caricature of the doctrine of the Atonement which will presently be 
cited, is a solecism which, along with a multitude of other solecisms, 
we must leave it to her readers to examine. As for Mrs. Besant 
she is frankly astonished at the amount of her own religiosity, and 
she accepts with apparent acquiescence the remark of her dying 
father,® that ‘darling Annie’s only fault was being too religious.’ In 
all her different phases of thought, that place in the mind where the 
sense of sin should be, appears to have remained, all through the 
shifting scenes of her mental history, an absolute blank. Without this 
sense, it is obvious that her Evangelicalism and her High Churchism 
were alike built upon the sand, and that in strictness she never 
quitted what she had never in its integrity possessed. Speaking 
generally, it’ may be held that she has followed at all times her own 
impulsions with an entire sincerity; but that those impulsions have 
been wofully dislocated in origin, spirit, and direction, by an amount 
of egregious self-confidence which is in itself a guarantee of failure in 
mental investigations. 

After a physical crisis, brought about by the sufferings of a 
child in illness, her religion received a shock which it had not strength 
to survive. She resolved carefully and thoroughly to examine its 
dogmas one by one ;’ and she addressed herself, by a process which 
she does not describe, to four propositions, which, as she states, are 
assailed by ‘ the steadily advancing waves of historical and scientific 
criticism.’ The propositions are :® 

1. The eternity of punishment after death. 

2. The meaning of goodness and love, as applied to a God who had made this 
world with all its sin and misery. 

3. The nature of the Atonement of Christ, and the justice of God in accepting 
a vicarious suffering from Christ, and a vicarious righteousness from the sinner. 


4, The meaning of inspiration as applied to the Bible, and the reconciliation of 
the perfections of the Author with the blunders and immoyalities of the work. 


These propositions were rejected by the young lady not long out 
of her teens. But lest we should resent her reticence as to the 
method in which she fulfilled her plan of systematic examination, 
she gives us this assurance: ‘ Looking back I cannot but see how 
orderly was the progression of thought, how steady the growth, after 
that first terrible earthquake.’ * 


5 P. 56, © p, 24. * P. 99. 8 Ibid. * Ibid, 
z2 
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Still, beyond this authoritative notice, we have not the smallest 
tittle of evidence to show either, first, that any of the propositions 
were ever subjected to any serious examination at all, or even, secondly, 
that any pains were taken to verify them as propositions really 
incorporated in that teaching of ‘ the Churches’ with which she was 
resolved to deal. It is hardly needful to observe that. to allege such 
incorporation, with respect to an essential part of the third proposi- 
tion, is to exhibit what, in a case where insincerity is not for a moment 
to be imputed, can only be described as rash and blameworthy 
ignorance. 

It is not necessary to follow the authoress into her further ex- 
periences as (in her own language) an atheist and a theosophist. 
The point at which she parts company from Christianity is the 
point for taking up her challenge. Accordingly, the purpose of these 
pages is to test at least one of her four propositions, that which re- 
lates to the doctrine of Atonement. But as I am conscious of no 
title to set off an ipse dixit against the ipsa diwit of Mrs. Besant, 
the task set before me can only be performed by a patient examina- 
tion of language, and of reasoning, which supply the sole means 
ordinarily vouchsafed to man as his aids in the search for truth. In 
speaking thus, I waive no tittle of the authority which belongs to 
the established doctrine of the Atonement; but only abstain from 
modes of speech and argument, which could find no possible access 
to the minds of such as follow the methods adopted by the writer 
of this autobiography. 


THE ATONEMENT OF CHRIST. 


This inquirer, or rather, this objector, asks '° what is the ‘justice’ 
of God in ‘ accepting a vicarious suffering from Christ, and a vicari- 
ous righteousness from the sinner’? 

The acceptance of a vicarious righteousness from the sinner may 
be put aside for the present; inasmuch as, if the first part of the 
case can be met, the second, which is an ulterior, and perhaps in 
various ways a questionable, development, at least as it is often put, 
never will arise. 

It is well to get rid of verbal controversies. In human affairs, 
when an intermediate person comes between a creditor and his debtor, 
and guarantees or advances the money, the creditor may be said to 
accept a vicarious liquidation of the debt. And yet that inter- 
mediate person may have the fullest intention of requiring the debtor 
to take the obligation upon himself, and the fullest knowledge that 
this will be done. Accordingly, let this topic stand aside, for it is 
virtually included in the larger question. 

It is, then, obviously intended to suggest that God accepts from 
Christ the suffering which, but for Christ, would have been justly 

” Mrs. Besant, Autobiography, p. 99. ° 
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due to the sinner, and justly inflicted upon him; and that, Christ 
being absolutely innocent, injustice towards Him is here involved. 

At the outset, I have to say that statements are sometimes made 
by unwise or uninstructed persons—indeed, I have myself heard 
such statements from the pulpit—which give, or appear to give, 
countenance to this charge. A preacher, whom I am reluctant to 
name, declared in my hearing that, when pardon has been obtained 
under the Gospel, a debt is paid off, and God gives ‘a receipt in full.’ 
The thing necessary is, that there should be a payment. What 
does it matter to the creditor by whom the debt is paid? Shylock, 
more astute than other creditors, though even he was incompletely - 
astute, yet provided effectually against this contingency. The debt 
of Antonio was to be paid with a part of his own body, and admitted 
of no substitution. An act of sin is, from this point of view, what 
is called an I O U ; and it isnothing more. The receipt in full having 
been given, the transaction, or course of transactions, is at an end. 
This incautious preacher stated a part, and that not the most inward 
or ethical part, as if it had been the whole; and, according to his 
exposition, the Almighty, who was the creditor, had no more to do 
with the affair; while the character of the required penalty, which 
fell upon the Saviour, is so stated as if good had been undeservedly 
obtained for the sinner, by the infliction of evil undeservedly upon 
the righteous. 

It is, of course, no answer to this to say that the obligation to 
discharge the debt was willingly accepted by our Lord. For, firstly, 
we must, I think, understand from the Agony in the Garden that His 
willingness was a conditioned willingness. He would not ask for the 
twelve legions of angels (St. Matt. xxvi. 39, 42, 53); but He 
prayed that the cup might pass from Him if His drinking, draining, 
it could be dispensed with; He accepted it because there was some- 
thing deep down in the counsels, and in the very nature of the Divine 
Being, which made it indispensable. Secondly, if it was unjust that 
He should pay by suffering, His willingness in no way clears the 
character of the Almighty as the universal Governor of the world. 
Injustice is not the less injustice because there may be a willing 
submission to it. 

But, in fact, our objector seems to agree with our disowned 
defender in this; that both look at the forensic or reputed, and 
neither at the ethical, which is of necessity the essential, aspect of 
the case. Let it be granted to them both— 

1. That the ‘ sinner,’ that is to say, man, taken generally, is liable 
to penalty, for sin ingrained and sin committed. 

2. That the Son of God, liable to no penalty, submits Himself to 
a destiny of suffering and shame. 

3. That by His life and death of suffering and shame men are 
relievable, and have, upon acceptance of the Gospel and continuance 
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therein, been actually relieved, from the penalties to which they were 
liable. 

4. That as sin entails suffering, and as Another has enabled the 
sinner to put all penal suffering away, and, in effecting this, and for 
the purpose of effecting it, has Himself suffered, this surely is in the 
full sense of the term a vicarious suffering, an atonement, at-one-ment, 
vicariously brought about by the intervention of an innocent person. 

This dispensation of Atonement is part and parcel of the Incarna- 
tion ; and the Incarnation, undertaken in order to suffer, by the Man 
of Sorrows acquainted with grief, is mystery but is not injustice ; 
does not involve the idea of injustice, and is not liable to the charge. 
Such is the contention which it will now be endeavoured to make good. 

Be it remembered that pain, though it is not lawfully to be 
inflicted except for wrong done, is not in itself essentially evil. It 
has been freely borne, again and again, by good men for the sake of 
bad men ; and they have borne it sometimes with benefit to the bad 
men, always with benefit to themselves. Pain indicates, it may be, a 
relation to evil; but is so far from being absolutely an evil, that it 
may be relatively and conditionally a good, as being the instrumental 
cause of good. 

If we are told in reply that Christ, being God and therefore 
perfect, could receive no good from pain, the answer is that by the 
Incarnation Christ took upon Him a nature not strictly perfect but 
perfectible, for He ‘ grew in wisdom and stature, and in favour with 
God and man’ (St. Luke ii. 52), 

I have here gone through some propositions which may be termed 
forensic. It may be convenient, before proceeding farther, to advert 
to the meaning of this term, which was brought, I apprehend, into 
familiar use, about half a century ago, by the remarkable writings of 
Mr. Alexander Knox. It properly refers to proceedings of condemna- 
tion or acquittal, such as take place in earthly courts of justice, and 
accordingly express not certain truth, but only our imperfect effort to 
arrive at it. They are therefore necessarily disjoined from ethical 
conditions, in so far that they have no fixed relation to them. 

With somuch of explanation, let us now turn to those considerations 
which are properly ethical. And I would strongly contend that there 
is in Scripture, in Christianity, nothing forensic, which is not also 
ethical ; that these are two distinct but not clashing forms of express- 
ing the one and the same thing; one of them, it may be said, express- 
ing it as law, the other as command; oneas justice, the other as will. 
I would indeed submit that, if we believe in God at all, it becomes 
impossible for us to sever these two ideas from one another. 

The following propositions as they stand of course cannot pretend 
to the smallest authority ; but they are meant to be, and I hope may 
be, conformable to the established doctrine of Scripture and the 
Church at large: 
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1. We are born into the world in a condition in which our nature 
has been depressed or distorted or impaired by sin; and we partake 
by inheritance this ingrained fault of our race. This fault is in 
Scripture referred to a person and a period, which gives definiteness 
to the conception ; but we are not here specially concerned with the 
form in which the doctrine has been declared. 

2. This fault of nature has not abolished freedom of the will, 
but it has caused a bias towards the wrong. 

3. The laws of our nature make its excellence recoverable by 
Divine discipline and self-denial, if the will be duly directed to the 
proper use of these instruments of recovery. 

4. A Redeemer, whose coming was prophesied simultaneously 
with the fall, being a person no less than the Eternal Son of God, 
comes into the world, and at the cost of great suffering establishes 
in His own person a type, a matrix so to speak, for humanity raised 
to its absolute perfection. 

5. He also promulgatesacreed orschemeof highly influential truths, 
and founds therewith a system of institutions and means of grace, 
whereby men may be recast, as it were, in that matrix or mould 
which He has provided, and united one by one with His own perfect 
humanity. Under the exercising forces of life, their destiny is to 
grow more and more into His likeness. He works in us and by us; 
not figuratively but literally. Christ, if we answer to His grace, is, 
as St. Paul said, formed in us. By a discipline of life based on the 
constitutive principles of our being, He brings us nearer to Himself; 
that which we have first learned as lesson distils itself into habit and 
character ; it becomes part of cur composition, and gradually, through 
Christ, ever neutralising and reversing our evil bias, renews our nature 
in His own image. 

6. We have here laid down for us, as it would seem, the essentials 
of a moral redemption; of relief from evil as well as pain. Man is 
brought back from sin to righteousness by a holy training ; that 
training is supplied by incorporation into the Christ who is God 
and man ; and that Christ has been constituted, trained, and appointed 
to His office in this incorporation, through suffering. His suffering, 
without any merit of ours, and in spite of our guilt, is thus the 
means of our recovery and sanctification. And His suffering is truly 
vicarious ; for if He had not thus suffered on our behalf, we must 
have suffered in our own helpless guilt. 

7. This appears to be a system purely and absolutely ethical in its 
basis ; such vicarious suffering, thus viewed, implies no disparagement, 
even in the smallest particulars, to the justice and righteousness of 
God. 

8. It is not by any innovation, so to speak, in His scheme of 
government, that the Almighty brings about this great and glorious 
result. What is here enacted on a gigantic scale in the kingdom of 
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grace, only repeats a phenomenon with which we are perfectly familiar 
in the natural and social order of the world, where the good, at the 
expense of pain endured by them, procure benefits for the unworthy. 
It may indeed be said, and with truth, that the good men, of whom 
we speak are but partially good, whereas the Lord Christ is absolutely 
good. True; yet the analogy is just, and it holds, even if we state 
no more than that the better suffer for the worse. The Christian 
Atonement is, indeed, transcendent in character, and cannot receive 
from ordinary sources any entirely adequate illustration, but yet the 
essence and root of this matter lies in the idea of good vicariously 
conveyed. And this is an operation appertaining to the whole order 
of human things, so that, besides being agreeable to justice and to 
love, it is also sustained by analogies lying outside the Christian 
system, and indeed the whole order of revelation. 

9, The pretexts for impugning the Divine character in connection 
with the redemption of man are artificially constructed by detaching 
the vicarious efficacy of the sufferings of our Lord from moral conse- 
quences, wrought out in those who obtain the application of His 
redeeming power by incorporation into His Church or Body. Take 
away this unnatural severance, and the objections fall to the ground. 

10. And now we come to the place of what is termed pardon 
in the Christian system. The word justification, which in itself means 
making righteous, has been employed in Scripture to signify the 
state of acceptance into which we are introduced by the pardon 
of our sins, And it is strongly held by St. Paul that we are justified 
by faith (Rom. iii. 28, v. 1), not by works. Were we justified, ad- 
mitted to pardon, by our works, we should be our own redeemers, not 
the redeemed of Christ. But there are further and unwarranted 
developments of these ideas, which bring us into the neighbourhood. 
of danger. 

11. I have said that, when the vicarious sufferings of Christ are 
so regarded that we can appropriate their virtue, while disjoining them 
even for a moment from moral consequences in ourselves, we open the 
door to imputations on the righteousness of God. But the epoch of 
pardon for our sins marks the point at which that appropriation is 
effected; and if pardon be, even for a moment, severed from a moral 
process of renovation, if these two are not made to stand in organic and 
vital connection with one another, that door is opened through which 
mischief will rush in. And thus pardon may be made to hold an 
illegitimate place in the Christian system ; as when it is said that the 
condition and means of pardon are simply to believe that we are 
pardoned ; the doctrine charged with extraordinary pertinacity and 
vigour by Bossuet upon Luther. But in Holy Scripture there is no 
opening of such a door; no possibility of entrance for such an error. 

12. Pardon, on the other hand, has both a legitimate and a most 
important place in the Christian. scheme, What is that place? and 
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what is pardon itself? Is it arbitrary, and disconnected from the renew- 
ing process? oris it,on the other hand, based upon a thorough accord 
with the ethical and the practical ideas which form the heart of the 
scheme? Is it like an amnesty proclaimed by some human, probably 
some revolutionary government without any guarantee or condition 
as to the motives it will set in action; or is it the positive entry of 
the strong man into the house which he is to cleanse and to set in 
order, while he accompanies his entry with a proclamation of peace 
and joy founded upon the work which he is to achieve therein ? 

I suppose we do not travel far from the line of accuracy if we 
allege that pardon is what in the Pauline sense would be initial justifi- 
cation. Both of them are terms belonging to the forensic system. 
That epithet has great conveniences from the simplicity and force 
of the antithesis it signifies. I have pointed out that it is defective 
in point of precise accuracy, and it does not express the whole truth 
of the case. When aman is declared guilty in a court of justice, 
from which sphere the phrase is borrowed, the meaning is definite 
enough in this, that the man was to suffer a penalty definite in its 
nature, but implying nothing certain upon the question whether he 
has actually committed the fault, to which it is annexed. If, con- 
versely, he is declared to be not guilty, again the meaning is not that 
he is certainly known not to have committed the fault, but that he is 
not certainly known to have committed it, and that upon the assump- 
tion of his innocence he is to go scot free. It is to be observed that 
this forensic phraseology, and the responsibility of the comparison 
which some preachers have so vulgarised by treating the transaction 
as one across the counter, does not appear to belong to Holy Scripture. 
But as Holy Scripture speaks of pardon, and of that state of con- 
demnation in which our sin abideth, and from which we are 
delivered by pardon, there is here a real resemblance to the ‘ guilty 
and not guilty’ of the court of justice in respect of punishment im- 
pending or not impending. But there is none of the uncertainty 
as to true guilt or innocence which marks our imperfect efforts to 
establish criminal retribution; for all things are naked to the eyes 
of Him with whom we have to do. 

There is thus a limited or partial accommodation to the forensic 
idea, when use is made in theology of the word pardon, and of a justi- 
fication which primarily signifies not righteousness but acquittal. 
Let us attempt to illustrate this accommodating use, by contrasting it 
with the case of physical disease under remedial treatment. Here the 
physician and the patient alike have to look only to the ailment and 
the remedy, operating upon one another. There is no such thing as 
an imputed cure. What the remedy gains, the malady loses; and. 
vice versa. There is no cure except an actual cure: no assurance of 
health of any kind cntil, and just in so far as, actual health is re- 
covered, 
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The case is, however, different when we consider man as labouring 
under moral ailment, and as receiving the care of the Great Physician. 
Here, when the centre of his being is effectually reached, and the 
inmost spring of action, which had wrought for evil, now turns to 
goodness and to God as its source, the taint of former sin, the force 
of evil bias, is not at once, nor perhaps for a long and weary time, effectu- 
ally removed. The man remains sinful except in his intention for the 
future. What is this intention required to be in order to bring it 
within the saving grace of the Gospel? Not merely a weak, not 
merely even a strong, remorse. Not a mere velleity of good, however 
that velleity be free from the taint of conscious insincerity at the 
moment. No, it must be the sovereign faculty of will truly (but 
whether permanently or not is a question only collateral to the present 
inquiry) turned to God, and actually and supremely operative upon 
the workings of the whole man ; for if there be a reserve, if the heart 
will not part with some treasured corruption, if like the young man 
in the Gospel it will not separate from all that separates from Christ, 
the remedial process is intercepted, the avenging record is not blotted 
out, there is no pardon, no justification, no capable subject upon 
which the blessing can descend. 

But if, on the other hand, the heart is right with God in that 
sense which so many pages of the Scripture establish and define for 
us by living instances, then there is pardon ; there is that living seed 
of actual righteousness, which has only to grow, under the laws ap- 
pointed for our nature, in order to complete the work. Pardon is 
properly a thing imputed. But, besides what is imputed, some- 
thing is imparted to the sinner: but, in the first place, what ? and, 
in the second place, why ? 

There is imparted to him relief from the penal inflictions due to 
sin. But what do we mean, inthe employment of these words? We 
do not mean that he is relieved from all the consequences of sin. 
Many of those consequences arrive from without, and an operation 
takes place in the way of cause and effect, just as independently of 
repentance, as if one has received a wound in a guilty foray, where 
sorrow for the occurrence does nothing to cure the hurt. Neither do 
we even mean that he is relieved from all the consequences of sin, except 
such as are external. For it may be too sadly true that the soul, like 
the souls of Guinevere and Lancelot, will have presented to it in the 
future the seductive influences of many a sweet temptation. Let us 
advance one step further. It is not meant that the penitent sinner 
will be relieved from all the painful consequences of sin. None of 
our actions end with the doing of them. Their consequences will ordi- 
narily come back upon the doer in a multitude of forms. The evil habits 
will assert themselves, which the converted will and heart will at all 
hazards and to all extremities resist ; and here it seems obvious that 
the amount of pain and bitterness growing up out of the old trans- 
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gressions will be greater and more intense in proportion to the earnest- 
ness, courage, and simplicity of aim with which the soul’s battle of 
life and death is carried on. What, then, is that vast residue of the 
consequences of sin from which the pardoned sinner is exempted by 
receiving his pardon ? 

The answer is, I suppose, to be found in the distinction justly 
drawn between corrective and vindictive justice, between the remedial 
and the simply penal consequences of sin. Those results of sin which 
have been enumerated above—the pain and shame of recollection, 
the struggle with the enemy—are in the nature of corrective or 
remedial results. They are not opposed to pardon, they are not . 
restraints upon it. They are co-operators with pardon; auxiliaries 
which supply their contribution towards the accomplishment of the 
proper work of pardon. The one and the other are alike directed 
to and qualified for the abatement of spiritual disease. All these 
consequences of sin, and all the struggles with them, if bitter in their 
first inception, have an after-sweetness which effectually soothes and 
reconciles, and engenders not only a contentment due to resignation 
andsubmission, but a kind of actual joy in salutary pain; supremely 
described by the genius, which has presented to us the ‘ Dream of 
Gerontius.’ 

Far different are the pains, strictly penal as to the offender, morally 
exemplary for others, which attach themselves to sin when it has 
been deliberately and obstinately cherished. These are the pains due 
to, and seemingly inseparable from, that Divine constitution of the 
universe under which guilt and misery are bound one to another, 
in its permanent arrangements, by a chain of iron. 

We have seen, then, that the Atonement of Christ, so far from 
involving deviation from the established laws of Divine justice, has 
its foundations deeply laid in the moral order of the world, and is an 
all-powerful instrument for the promotion of righteousness. It may 
indeed be alleged that it is a provision obviously exceptional, and that 
according to ordinary laws every individual stands or falls in the main 
by his own well or ill doing, and not by that of another. Nor can 
this be denied; it being indeed evident that the entire case of the 
human inhabitants of this planet has been made in most important 
respects exceptional through the introduction of sin into the world. 
Hence it is that, as we are assured by the Apostle,'! we are ordained 
to be a spectacle for men and angels. In other words, it would seem 
that this world does not exist for itself alone, but is, in some manner 
which we cannot yet unless most vaguely conceive, to serve a most 
important purpose of example, warning, or otherwise, on behalf of 
other portions of God’s intelligent creation. But the exception- 
ality, so to call it, of the Christian dispensation is not an argument 
against its beingtrue. On the contrary, it is a substantive argument 

". 1 Cor. iv. 9. 
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in favour of the Gospel, if it be manifest that the remedy is one 
adapted to, and so far accounted for by, the disease: that it tends 
to repair the rent which has been made by disobedience in the fair 
order of the world, to restore that harmony of original creation 
which, as we are told, made the sons of God shout for joy. 

In truth, it seems difficult to account for the blindness which 
fails to perceive the profundity of wisdom which underlies the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel. The philosophy of the Incarnation is, indeed, 
a great and indestructible philosophy. It was said that Socrates 
plucked wisdom down from Heaven. The Incarnation brought right- 
eousness out of the region of cold abstractions, clothed it in flesh 
and blood, opened for it the shortest and the broadest way to all 
our sympathies, gave it the firmest command over the springs of 
human action, by incorporating it in a person, and making it, as has 
been beautifully said, liable to love. 

Included in this great scheme, the doctrine of free pardon is not 
a passport for sin, nor a derogation from the moral order which care- 
fully adapts reward and retribution to desert, but stands in the 
closest harmony with the component laws of our moral nature. 

According to St. Matthew,'? our Saviour made use of these words : 
‘ Whether is it easier to say, “ Thy sins be forgiven thee,” or to say, 
* Arise and walk”’ ; and then, in order that His auditory might per- 
ceive that He was invested with power to forgive sins, ‘He said 
to the sick of the palsy, “ Arise and walk;”’ and the impotent 
creature, thus endowed with strength, arose and walked accordingly. 
An absolute change was effected, as if by magic, in the physical 
power of the man. And we understand that when his sins were thus 
forgiven him, a corresponding moral change was operated in his soul. 
Was there here an opus operatum, which by means independent of 
his free will made the man thereafter morally a different man from 
what he had been before? Or did not the absolving act of our 
Lord imply and correspond with a movement belonging to and 
residing in the interior of the man himself? 

There are modes of presenting the doctrine of pardon according 
to which it effects an absolution, such that, when it has been ob- 
tained, we have only to enjoy it, and suffer it to work out its results, 
every other requisite of spiritual progress following spontaneously. 
But if this be a right conception of it, the task of harmonising such a 
theory with the ordinary laws which govern our moral nature becomes 
far from an easy one. 

Pardon, as between man and man, implies a change of intimate 
relations, but not necessarily a change of inward disposition; for 
the dispensers of human pardons have no certain insight into the 
heart, and cannot tell whether the receiver of the absolution is worthy 
or unworthy to receive it. If, however, he be worthy, then the 
12 St. Matt. ix. 5. 
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grant of a pardon is truly operative in producing a change of dis- 
position. The child, sorry for its offence, and receiving pardon from 
the parent, is sensible at once that he is relieved of a weight which 
oppressed and retarded him. He becomes conscious that there has 
been removed out of his way an obstacle, which made it harder for 
him to do right and avoid doing wrong. There was a clog tied about 
his neck, which impaired his power to move. Confidence now replaces 
misgiving, and cheerfulness despondency. The effect of pardon in 
the Christian system affords a beautiful illustration of the expression 
of the Psalmist,'* who assures us that his feet are made like hart’s 
feet to run in the way of righteousness. And the graver the fault 
may have been, the greater is the relief enjoyed. So that, as be- © 
tween God and man, pardon is a real power, helpful to the great end 
of sanctification. In one point of view, it is an anticipation of that 
freedom from the effect of past sin on the habit of the mind which 
may only be fully attained in the future. But it is, at the same 
time, a seal or stamp, verifying the renunciation of sin, and imparting 
vigour to the motives by which it is prospectively to be resisted. 
Without doubt, it is vital to bear in mind that pardon is in its 
essence a recognition of a change which has already taken place, as 
well as an instrument for producing further change. Even Divine 
pardon is in this sense essentially declaratory. Unless the will have 
been rectified, there can be no effective pardon. ‘ David said unto 
Nathan, “I have sinned against the Lord.” And Nathan said unto 
David, “The Lord also hath put away thy sin; thou shalt not die.”’ 
But if pardon were disjoined from the condition of a converted will, 
then, indeed, it would be a license for transgression, instead of a 
powerful means for its avoidance. 

In conclusion. 

It is not difficult to perceive that works and proceedings such as 
those of Mrs. Besant may be useful to religion, not by virtue of what 
they intend, but by virtue of the controlling Providence which shapes 
their direction and effect, in total independence of the aims of their 
authors. Of the four propositions of Mrs. Besant, one, standing 
second in order, deals with the problem presented to us by the 
existence of evil in the world created and ruled by an all-powerful as 
well as all-holy God. This problem appertains to theism at large, 
and not to the special dispensation of the Gospel. The other three, 
touching upon the eternity of future punishment, the inspiration of 
Holy Scripture, and the atonement of Christ, lead us upon ground 
properly Christian. I suppose it cannot be denied that upon each 
and all of these doctrines rash things have been said, with the 
intention of defending them, but with a great lack of wisdom in the 
choice of means for making that defence effectual. The enemy, 
prowling round the fortress, may be of the highest utility in awakening 

Psalm xviii. 33. “ 2 Sam. xii. 13. 
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the care and vigilance of those to whom its safety is entrusted. In 
making use, however, of this illustration, we have to recollect that 
this care and vigilance are to be employed not only against the foe 
outside the walls, but against ourselves. The heat of controversy, 
the intermittent negligence of the human understanding in the 
performance of its work, and the aptitude of selfish passions to 
clothe themselves in the garb of zeal for religion, are among the 
causes which may require the exercise of careful and constant criticism 
over the forms of language in which Christian doctrine has to be 
inculeated, and the application of a corrective and pruning process 
to retrench excesses unwittingly committed by believers ; as well as 
to supply those voids in the assertion of doctrine which result from 
the wasting, sapping, and gnawing operation of actual heresy. The 
promise of perpetuity and immortality to the Church, against which 
the gates of hell are not to prevail, is a promise to the Church at 
large, and not to its individual members, or even to its particular 
sections. It will surely not be denied by any person of candid mind 
that these possibilities of excess through the narrowness and temerity 
of unbalanced zeal are more than merely abstract possibilities. They 
have been painfully illustrated in practice. We have been told at 
times of the undiscriminating grace of God, which saves or consigns 
to damnation according to mere choice or pleasure, and irrespectively 
of anything in the persons whose destinies are to be so controlled; 
so that of two persons, exactly alike in point of service or offence, one 
is to be rescued and the other lost. The meaning of this would be 
that the sovereign pleasure of God did not move upon lines parallel 
to those of the moral law. Let those, who are so inclined, be respon- 
sible for the consequences of such a doctrine. That the apprehension 
of it is not-unreal, may be readily perceived by those who will refer 
to the Lambeth Articles of 1595, passed by Whitgift and certain of 
the Elizabethan Bishops, but never incorporated in the authoritative 
documents of the English{Church. As against them and all such 
utterances we rear the standard of Scripture: ‘ Are not my ways 
equal ? are not your ways unequal?’’ And we welcome aid, from 
Mrs. Besant or anyone else, which recalls us from rashness to vigilance 
and care. Again, and in closer proximity to the. present subject, we 
have seen that even now representations are sometimes made which 
seem to treat the Atonement of Christ not as a guarantee, but 
rather as a substitute for holiness. For if sin, which is undoubtedly 
a debt, be nothing but a debt, if it be so detached from the person 
of the debtor that when it is paid it matters not by whom, that then 
the debtor can no more be challenged, and remains as he was before 
in all things except that a burden has been discharged from his 
shoulders, then again the moral laws are in danger. For thase 
laws will not for a moment tolerate that grace and favour be dis- 
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joined from reformation, justification from repentance and conversion 
of the heart. 

Such are the openings for error, which are due to the short- 
comings of individuals, or of factions in the Church. It is needless 
to write upon the deeper question, whether the Christian Church at 
large is wholly exempt from the possibility of going astray in matters 
not vital to the Christian faith; whether the promise of perpetual 
life is equivalent to a promise of perpetual and perfect health. It 
can hardly be said that this question is disposed of by the terms of 
the promise itself, for life does not of itself exclude languor and 
disease. Another parallel may be drawn, which is perhaps not wholly 
fanciful. The Christian Chiirch has the promise and the note of © 
sanctity, no lessthan of truth. And yet this promise of an indestruc- 
tible holiness and striving after the image of God does not exclude 
vast masses of sin from her precincts. Why should imperfections in 
belief be less compatible with the human conditions of the Christian 
dispensation than imperfections in practice, provided they are subject 
to the same limiting provision—this namely, that they do not touch 
the central seat of life, do not destroy, though they may impair, the 
action of the Church in the fulfilment of its office? We know that 
the tares are mingled with the wheat, and how can we be certain 
that those tares may not signify perverted thought as well as cor- 
rupted action? But I desist from this strain of observation, and 
bring these remarks to a close with the suggestion that, according to 
the established doctrine of Holy Scripture and of the Christian 
Church, the great Sacrifice of Calvary does not undermine or 
enfeeble, but illuminates and sustains, the moral law; and that the 
third proposition of Mrs, Besant, with which alone we are here 
concerned, is naught. 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 
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HERESY AND SCHISM 
FROM ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW 


THE article on this subject in a recent number of this Review is 
highly interesting both on its own account and on that of the quarter 
from which it comes. In offering a few remarks upon it, I propose, 
with all due deference and respect to its honoured and honourable 
author, to notice some of the positions which he has taken up, and 
to test, so far as may be, one or two of the conclusions in which he 
appears to rest. 

He commences with a hypothetical proposition of great import- 
ance, involving other assumptions of the same notable character. It 
appears to be taken for granted as indisputable; for it is simply 
affirmed as an unquestionable truth, and this without direct evidence 
or attempt at justification. And yet it is a proposition which is in 
the highest degree open to question! ‘If Christ our Lord founded 
the Church as a visible and organised society by a commissivn from 
Himself.’ In a later passage (p. 169) the same idea recu’s of ‘a 
special organisation’ through which the message of the Gorpel was 
to be transmitted to future ages. It is almost. needless to observe 
that no organisation of any kind corresponding to the words thus 
used, or forming what can be rightly termed ‘the Church, was in 
existence, even in an incipient state, for many years, or rather decades 
of years or generations, after Christ had passed away from the 
earth. 

Moreover, the evidence bearing most directly upon the subject, 
in the recorded words of the Christian Master and his Apostles, is 
altogether against the idea that He had in view the establishment 
of any organised body such as the Church was, when, in long subse- 
quent times, it did come into existence. At the crucifixion (we are 
told) ‘all the disciples forsook Him and fled.’ But, recovering from 
their dismay they soon began to look forward to a second coming of 
their Master. He was to come again to judge the nations, to put an 
end to the existing state of the world, and to establish the reign of 
the saints on earth. 

The Epistles of St. Paul and other New Testament writers abun- 
dantly show that such was the fond expectation of the primitive ages 
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of Christianity. Their writings frequently allude to this idea. ‘The 
day of the Lord,’ they conceived, was ‘at hand.’ (E.g. 1 Thess. i. 10, 
ii. 19, iii. 13; James iv. 7,8; 1 Pet. i. 5,7): The most remarkable 
testimony to the same effect is the Pauline passage in 1 Thess. iv. 
Here the Apostle writes to his friends, in reference to the expected 
second Advent, ‘ We that are alive, that are left unto the coming o1 
the Lord, shall in no wise precede them that are asleep. For the 
Lord himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice 
of the archangel and with the trump of God; and the dead in Christ 
shall rise first; then we that are alive, that are left, shall together 
with them be caught up in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air: 
and so shall we ever be with the Lord.’' It is clear that the writer 
of these words was anticipating a fulfilment of his hopes that should 
not be long delayed, a speedy fulfilment. 

Similar passages, though of less detail, occur in the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians (xv. 22-28, 50-55). But a more remarkable passage 
still is found in the words attributed to Christ in the first Gospel. 
This document may not, as a composition, be so ancient as the 
Epistles just referred to. But whether it be so or not, the following 
words plainly show what was the belief of very early times respecting 
the second coming, inasmuch as the Evangelist records as from Christ 
himself a prophetic announcement of his own speedy return to the 
earth. ‘The Son of man shall come . . . with his angels, and then 
shall he render unto every man according to his deeds. Verily I say 
unto you, there be some of them that stand here, which shall in no 
wise taste of death till they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom’ 
(Matt. xvi. 27, 28). The book of Revelation, in its latter half, is fuil 
of the same anticipation, expressed at times in the strongest and 
most materialistic terms. In these are foretold the destruction of 
the heathen nations, with their kings and armies, amidst scenes of 
battle and carnage vividly described. This destruction is to be 
followed by the speedy triumph of the saints, ‘a new heaven and a 
new earth,’ and the glorious establishment of Messiah’s kingdom. 
It is all to come upon the world soon: they are ‘ things which must 
shortly come to pass’ (twice repeated); ‘for the time is at hand’: 
‘and behold, I come quickly’; such is the declaration ; and the book 
closes with an emphatic repetition of similar words: ‘He which 
testifieth these things saith, Yea: I come quickly, Amen: come, 
Lord Jesus.’ (Rev. i. 1, 3; xxii. 6, 20, and passin). 

Such then was the clear and vivid expectation of the primitive 
Christian generations, including the Master himself, as well as those 
who, according to the record, stood nearest to him and have reported 
his words and their own beliefs. In the face of such expressions, is 
it possible to think of Christ as having founded the church ‘as a 
visible and organised society, by a commission from himself?’ Is it 

1 Here, as elsewhere, I quote from the Revised New Testament. 
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possible to think of him as having founded the church for future 
and distant ages, in the most definite and pointed way ‘by a charge 
. . . to the Apostles whom he had chosen’: a charge, again, ‘ ex- 
pressly extended by a promise of his superintending presence with 
them . . . until the end of the world’? Ifsuch a charge was ever 
given by the founder of Christianity, it must have been wofully 
misunderstood by those who received it! But, indeed, where is it to 
be seen? In what passage of the recorded ministry of Christ 
(interpreted in accordance with the known circumstances and feelings 
of his time) is it to be met with? I look in vain through 
the article to which I am referring for any evidence of its exist- 
ence; while I see numerous indications in the New Testament 
writings that the men to whom it is said to have been given knew 
nothing about it, had other ideas in their minds, and were looking 
to an immediate future for organisations of an entirely different 
character—extremely different too from the slowly developed idea of 
a church which grew up in ages long subsequent to the life and 
teaching of the Master. 

I have said that no evidence is forthcoming in the article to 
justify the hypothetical proposition with which it commences. The 
remark is perhaps a little too sweeping ; for the author does appeal 
to one verse which, however, is singularly inadequate to the purpose 
for which it is cited. The words occur in Matt. xviii. 17: ‘Tell it 
unto the church; and if he refuse to hear the church also, let him 
be unto thee as the Gentile and the publican.’? This is brought 
forward as a decisive direction for dealing with any who should ‘rebel 
against the jurisdiction then constituted, should sever themselves in 
doctrine or in communion from His servants, and should presume in 
this way to impair their witness and to frustrate thereby His work, 
so far as in them lay.’ The assumptions underlying these words are 
remarkable and surprising. There was no ‘jurisdiction then con- 
stituted, as abundantly shown in what I have already written; 
certainly there was none in any ecclesiastical sense. Even if there 
had been, the words quoted as above are in no way applicable to a 
case of rebellion against it. The incident in the Scripture narrative 
is a case, not of ecclesiastical doctrine or communion, but simply of 
one disciple trespassing against another. ‘If thy brother sin against 
thee, go, show him his fault.’ ‘But if he hear thee not,’ tell it unto 
two or three witnesses: ‘And if he refuse to hear them tell it unto 
the church.’ If he refuse to hear the church, cast him off and have 
nothing more to do with him. A moral offence of practical conduct 

? This verse and Matt. xvi. 18 are the only instances in the four Gospels in which 
the word ‘church’ occurs. In both cases it can only have the same meaning, denoting 
the assembly or congregation of the disciples ; the word ‘church’ being an obvious 
over-rendering, founded on the ideas of far later times. The original éx«Anola in 


these verses corresponds to the Hebrew word rendered ‘congregation,’ and frequently 
met with in the Old Testament. Compare Acts xix. 39. 
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is clearly what is here in the view of the speaker; and I submit it is 
vain to try to extract from the words any definite general law for the 
guidance, in cases of offended doctrine or communion, of any eccle- 
siastical organisation in the ages to come. 

But again, that our modern word church, ‘ the church,’ is here a 
correct rendering of the original 2xxAnoia is by no means beyond 
question, as indicated in the margin of the revised version. In the 
time of Christ there was no Christian community in existence that 
could be properly designated by this term. Even in the later period 
of St. Paul’s activity the disciples existed mainly as scattered groups, 
although it is true that the greater idea of a wide-spread general 
body of Christians was beginning to grow up into form and is found 
in the Epistles. The meaning therefore of the words of the Gospel 
is no doubt the older meaning of a gathering or assembly of persons. 
Hence the Scripture simply says: If the offender will not listen to 
the remonstrances of private persons, tell it to the larger body of the 
disciples gathered together, and if he refuse to hear them treat him 
as a stranger and have no intercourse with him. 

The article on which I am thus commenting appears to me to 
fail conspicuously in another very important particular. While so 
freely using the vague term ‘heresy’ and its cognates, it makes no 
attempt to give a definition of the sense in which that term is 
employed as a representative of positive doctrine. It does not set up 
any standard by which it may be known whether a man or a tenet is 
heretical or ‘ orthodox.’ Who then, and what, it must be asked, is a 
heretic ? Where is such an objectionable person to be found ?—in the 
pulpits or pews of the Anglican Church, or in those of a Dissenting 
meeting-house, or those again of a Roman Catholic chapel? And 
by what marks is he to be known? These questions are asked, of 
course, in reference to doctrinal beliefs and church communion, not 
in reference to evil conduct, such as Christian men of all shades of 
belief and all communions would unite to condemn. Who then 
will venture to say authoritatively that such and such a man isa 
‘heretic,’ in the sense above indicated ? and if any one should presume 
to pronounce such a judgment upon another, then the question 
arises, by what authority does he speak? Doubtless he has a right 
to define a Christian faith for himself and to try and question him- 
self whether he be a sound Christian or the contrary. But has he 
any right to judge others who differ from him, and to affix upon 
them the opprobrious term ‘ heretic,’ because they have in all sincerity 
and good faith come to conclusions different from his? If he thinks 
he has, I would ask him to consider well how that right arises. The 
New Testament nowhere formulates any standard of orthodoxy— 
after the manner of the London School Board, when it dictates 
to its teachers what doctrines they are to find in the Bible, denying 
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them the privilege of reading and judging for themselves with their 
own eyes and understandings. 

Nor has the Christian Master delegated to any human being, 
whether Pope or priest or bishop, the function of judging and 
condemning others. So at least most evangelical Protestants main- 
tain, and I for one cannot doubt that they are right in so doing. 
But in truth, such propositions as these are almost self-evident, and 
it is hardly worth while to reiterate them in the present connection. 
They are in perfect agreement with the principle enunciated ina 
remarkable passage of the article under notice. Addressing a sup- 
posed proselyter, who is eager to enforce upon others the truth 
which he supposes himself to possess, the writer of the article makes 
the following weighty admission :— 

Who assures me that this truth of yours on which you so naturally rely is 
certified by any other witness than the witness of your own private spirit? You 
will hardly pretend that it has come to you with the stamp and seal of a divine 
revelation, or that you are entitled to proclaim, like one of the ancient prophets, 
‘Thus saith the Lord... .’ Your supposed eertainty is but your sincere per- 
suasion; a great warranty, without doubt, for yourself, but none whatever for 
me, your neighbour. Unless, indeed, you can shew me that you have received 
from on high a commission to instruct mankind in that which you have learned 
yourself ; but such a commission, which, if it is to rule me, must be exhibited in a 
manner which I can understand, you do not attempt to show. And thus, or in 
some way like this, the hot proselytiser ought to learn to pay some of that respect 
to the convictions of his neighbours which he pays so largely to his own (pp. 162, 3). 


This is justly and wisely said, and will, it may be thought, com- 
mand the assent of all intelligent and reasonable men, whether within 
the Anglican Church or outside of it. 

But to return to our main line in these remarks. It is easy to 
infer from some expressions that the writer of this article is by no 
means indifferent as to his own orthodoxy or that of other people. 
He speaks of the three Creeds of the Anglican body as embodying 
the central truths of Christianity; and it follows that the persons 
who reject those creeds are to be accounted as heretical, and as liable 
to such spiritual disqualifications and dangers as may attach to their 
theological position. This isa serious and threatening attitude to take 
up; and some‘of us who unquestionably belong to the condemned 
class may reasonably feel alarmed at the thought of the judgment 
hanging overus! The learned and excellent writer of the article will 
no doubt, however, be very kindly tolerant even towards such persons, 
and perhaps come to regard their theology as only a justifiable 
development, or rather a natural reaction against the now prevalent 
orthodoxy! He may also be even willing to accept any reasonable 
excuse or apology, which they may have to offer for their deviation 
from right paths.- Let me then turn for a moment to speak more 
definitely of those who cannot accept the creeds referred to, or the 
substance of them under other forms ;—those who consider them 
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inadmissible by any who would regard the words and the spirit 
of the Great Master as more important even than the antiquated 
church doctrines which have come down to us from the Fathers of 
‘ orthodoxy.’ 

Let me be pardoned, therefore, if I am very bold, and devote a 
page or two to speak of that body of English religionists who, like 
the Christians of old, are everywhere spoken against. I mean the 
Unitarians. They are not unimportant in the country, although 
numerically they do not appear very strong, while yet, it will pro- 
bably be admitted, their numbers are really larger than appears on 
the surface. At all events, they comprise, and have comprised, some 
not wholly undistinguished men. Looking back to the past, we find 
such names as those of Milton, Sir Isaac Newton, Locke, Dr. Isaac 
Watts, in his later days, Priestley, Channing, and many more whom 
I need not specify by name. Looking upon our own times, whether 
in England or in America, I could enumerate a host of others—men 
of whom no inconsiderable number have been, and are, distinguished 
in literature, in science, and in other departments of human learning 
Some of these men must be well known to the author of the article 
as able and estimable men, as good citizens and members of Parlia- 
ment. I cannot doubt that he feels for many of them personally the 
highest regard. Are such men to be stigmatised as heretics? To 
some of them the Christian name has been expressly denied, as in 
the late discussions in the London School Board, in which Lord 
Halifax is reported to have said that he could not allow the Christian 
name to one who is generally recognised as the most learned and 
eminent of living Unitarians. In this, Lord Halifax no doubt spoke 
in accordance with the ideas of the English Church Union. Hence 
it may be inferred the members of that very considerable and influen- 
tial, but by no means infallible, body regard the Unitarians of England, 
whatever their personal worth for character or learning or position 
in society, as outcasts from the Christian fold. 

Thus to do seems to me to be very like reducing their own dog- 
matic system to an absurdity ; or, to vary the phrase, it is to show 
the world that the tree which bears such fruits of intolerance must 
be a very ‘corrupt tree’; as, indeed, we know it is one which did 
not grow up in the soil of the New Testament, but in that of the 

orant and superstitious centuries which followed the New Testa- 
ment times. 

To show this a little more fully to any reader to whom the subject, 
as I am now presenting it, may be something of a novelty, I will 
venture a step further and set down for comparison with the three 
creeds, the definitions, or guasi-definitions of Christianity, written by 
well-known members of the Unitarian body. 


1. By one of these Christianity is described in the following 
words :— 
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If we must try to state in words the religion embodied in the person of the 
Christian Founder, we may, perhaps, resolve it into an intimate sense of filial, 
spiritual, responsible relation to a God of righteousness and love; an unreserved 
recognition of moral fraternity among men; and a reverent estimate of humanity, 
compelling the faith that ‘the dead live,’ This is the combination of which his 
person is the living expression; and he in whom they reappear is at one with 
Christianity—consciously, if recognising their representation in him; unconsciously, 
if repeating them apart from him,’—Martineau, Seat of Authority, p. 358. 


2. A leaflet published quite recently by the well-known British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association contains what is, perhaps, a more 
special definition of the word Christian :— 


A Christian is one who is a disciple of Christ—according to the earliest notice 
of the word which is to be met with, ‘The disciples were called Christians first at 
Antioch,’ A disciple, again, is one who learns or has learned from another, and 
who feels himself drawn by the respect and sympathy of a learner towards his 
teacher. The Christian will entertain such feelings towards Christ; he will look 
to him with reverence, will desire to imitate the example of faithfulness to the 
sense of duty and of love to God and man, which He has given to the world. But 
what then, it may be asked, is the Christian to believe? In reply I can only say 
Christ has left us no formal creed, nor authorised any person to draw one up for 
him. Intellectually, therefore, we are free men—free, that is, to pursue the truth, 
to think and speak according to our highest conceptions of truth and right. Such 
is the ‘liberty wherewith Christ has made us free.’ But yet, although the Teacher 
has imposed no dogmatic creed, he has given us great principles, without the 
admission of which no man can justly claim to be his disciple. Pre-eminent among 
these are love to God and love to man, and these are what Christ himself has most 
emphatically enjoined. And he was right in doing so; for these principles involve 
and lead up to everything else of chief value in the faith and practice of a religious 
man, Oarry them out in the details of daily conduct, carry them out in the spirit 
of Christ, and they will add a grace, and beauty, and elevation, and purity, to 
human life, which as yet, alas, are too often, and too sadly, absent from it. 


3. Once more, the Unitarian belief in Christ is set forth in a 
passage which may be seen in a small volume published and repub- 
lished some years ago by the same Association, and entitled, Zhe 
Spirit and the Word of Christ. From this it may, at least, be seen 
how unfounded is the common charge against the Unitarians, that 
they ‘deny Christ,’ because they do not accept the distinctive doc- 
trines of the popular orthodoxy :— 


‘Before all things, the Srrrit or Curist! And what this was, and is, it 
requires no detailed exposition toset forth. Christian men are everywhere agreed 
as to its most vital and characteristic qualities. It is the spirit of truth, and justice, 
and fidelity, to the sense of duty; of love and goodwill between man and man, of 
humble faith and reliance on God. It is this, manifested in practical obedience and 
well-doing ; in self-renunciation and sympathy for the afflicted and suffering. Itis 
tender compassion for the sinner, combined with an earnest intolerance of untrutb, 
hypocrisy, and formality, in religion, as in everything else. It is the spirit of 
prayer and upward aspiration and love towards the Universal Father, of un- 
failing submission to the Holy Will, and devout trust in the unseen heaven ; while 
at last, as the result and crown of all, it is a perfect readiness, even in the moments 
of supreme agony and death, to commit every interest and care into the hands of 
God—not forgetting withal to return good for evil, blessing and forgiveness for 
injury and scorn, as shown in that memorable prayer, ‘ Father, forgive them, they 
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know not what they do. . . .’ With these lessons before us, need we any of us be 
in doubt as to what is the imperishable essence of Christianity? or helplessly say, 
as some do, that we cannot find it out? or declare that we can only see it where 
in truth it is hardly to be seen at all—in creeds, and dogmas, and church organisa- 
tions which breathe the spirit of exclusion and denunciation ? Surely not so; but 
Christianity stands before us in Christ himself, living, acting, and speaking, in his 
thoughts, his words, his daily life. 


In introducing these extracts here, I am, I fear, trespassing some- 
what upon the generally neutral character of this ‘ Review.’ If so, I 
hope the editor and his readers will pardon me. I was anxious to 
afford the means of comparing the statements of the creeds, on which 
so great stress is laid in the article under notice, with the theological 
position of Christian men who are so much decried, and thus to give 
the reader the opportunity of judging them out of their own mouths, 
so to speak, and of seeing whether or not they are to be included 
within the Christian fold, or to be harshly cast out of it. 

Several points of great interest remain for notice, but time and 
space require me to touch very rapidly only on one or two of them. 
In particular the emphasis laid by the author on the unanimity, as 
alleged, with which the great doctrines which he names are attested 
by almost the entire world of professing Christians. No less than 
450 millions, he affirms, practically agree in witnessing to the 
doctrines referred to. This, in spite of all their differences on many 
other matters, a result by which the author of the article is enthu- 
siastically carried away ;—as at the sight of a ‘ moral miracle,’ a ‘ mar- 
vellous concurrence, evolved from the very heart of discord.’ 

But now, when all is said, what is the testimony thus appealed to 
worth? What proportion of these numberless millions can be said 
to ‘witness’ to the alleged truths with any rational conviction of 
their own, or after any intelligent inquiry worthy of acknowledgment ? 
The article itself speaks of ‘the mass of continental Christians’ as 
holding their religion ‘ by tradition.’ What of the mass of English 
Christians, including the multitudes of fine people who frequent 
churches and chapels merely because it is the fashionto doso? Their 
testimony, surely, is only a nominal thing, destitute of weight or 
value. And when we look over to non-believing France, to rational- 
istic Germany, to the ignorant and misled priests and peasantry of 
such countries as Spain, Italy, Russia, even our own Ireland, what 
importance can be ascribed even to the alleged unanimity of such 
witnesses ? What proportion, again, of the thoughtful, well-instructed 
men of our day, the men of science and critical knowledge, acquainted 
with the history of religion in the earlier and the later Christian 
times, men who are unfettered by personal interests, and free as 

regards subscription to long-descended creeds, free therefore to speak 
out what they think—what proportion of such men would desire to be 
included with the untold millions as witnesses to the so-called ‘ cen- 
tral truths,’ so often mentioned ? 
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Besides this consideration, it is hardly necessary to say here that 
numbers are no test of truth. Otherwise, what should we have to 
say of those other hundreds of millions, Buddhists and Mohammedans, 
who are as passionately devoted to their religion as are Christians, and 
indeed far more so ? 

An inference of some importance seems to result from the fore- 
going remarks. This is, that it is a mistake and somewhat perverse 
in these days and altogether inadequate, to conceive of Christianity 
as in its essence a doctrinal or dogmatic system, however long 
descended or extensively diffused it may be. That sort of Christianity 
has in fact been the source of untold miseries in the past experience 
of Christendom. This is seen in the persecutions, the martyrdoms, 
the alienation, the theological hatreds and denunciations, of which 
the dogmas of Churches have in the past been the fruitful cause— 
from the monstrous cruelties of the Inquisition downwards, through 
Bartholomew massacres, and Smithfield fires, to the petty boycot- 
tings and other forms of annoyance in our own times, including such 
incidents as a removal of a teacher from his position under a School 
Board, because he does not find doctrines in the Bible to suit the 
demands of a majority of the Board. Surely it is strangely unfit, in 
these days of extended knowledge as to the origin and composition 
of the biblical writings, to regard the Christian revelation as mainly 
concerned with theological doctrine, 

Had it been intended as such, would not its founder have made 
it very clear to those who were to come after him, what the theology 
was to be which they were to receive? Would it have been so left that 
they would have had to question and discuss, to worry and persecute 
one another, in consequence of their differences as to what they were 
to regard as revealed truth? This surely would have been made 
plain or else the supposed revelation would have been no revelation 
at all, but only a baneful thing, thrown among ignorant men, as if 
to stir up religious intolerance and evil speaking of one another, on 
the ground of their supposed misbeliefs ;—and this too in a sphere of 
thought in which the certainty of absolute truth is beyond the reach of 
mortal man. Such, alas, is the spectacle which too often meets the 
view in looking back npon the history of Christendom from the days 
of the ancient heretics, so called, down almost to these times of ours. 

In the foregoing remarks nothing has been said about ‘ Schism.’ 
That subject has not the serious interest which attaches to heresy. 
Moreover we are all schismatics, in one form or other—just as we 
are all, in a sense, agnostics, mostly perhaps without knowing it, and 
although we may not be willing to acknowledge it even to ourselves. 
‘Schism’ therefore may best be left without further notice in these 
pages. 

G. Vance SMITH. 





OUR WARNING 
FROM THE NAVAL MANGUVRES 


THE man who carefully studies the nature of the strategic situation 
which was artificially created for the purposes of the naval manceuvres 
of 1894 will scarcely fail to be struck by the amount of ingenuity 
displayed in the formulation of the general idea. Whether the 
ingenuity was wisely employed or whether it was for the most part 
wasted can only be decided upon survey of the results which have 
been attained ; but that the scheme was ingenious cannot, I think, 
be doubted. Most of the newspapers, immediately after the publica- 
tion of the outlines of the programme of operations, explained to 
their readers that this programme appeared to suggest certain analo- 
gies ; but they warned them that such analogies, if too closely pressed, 
were apt to mislead, and that, after all, the naval problem of the 
year must be looked at broadly, and must be treated on its merits. 
That is certainly the way in which it should be, and has been, treated 
by the scientific school of naval strategists; but very few of the tax- 
payers of the country are naval strategists in any sense of those 
words, and I suspect that the great residuum may have found it 
rather difficult to interest themselves in an intimate way in the pro- 
gress of a war game played upon such a chart as was printed in the 
Times of the 18th of July, or as the special one which was published 
by Mr. Stanford. The plain man may be excused if he fail to 
understand why the originators of the general idea saw fit to make 
Ireland, for the purposes of the manceuvres, into a peninsula by the 
agency of an imaginary isthmus connecting Brow Head with South 
America ; and why some parts of the British and Irish coasts were to 
be considered as belonging to the Red Side, other parts to the Blue, 
and still other parts to unnamed neutrals. The newspapers hinted 
to him that in the manceuvres Belfast was doing duty for the nonce 
as Gibraltar. But although the newspapers gave the plain man that 
clue, I dare say that the plain man, after a cursory examination of 
the manceuvre chart, arrived at the conclusion that the arrangement 
of stations; territories, and forbidden areas was entirely arbitrary and 
haphazard, and that although naval strategists might derive some 
instruction from the operations, he, as a layman, must be content to 
341 
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look on and to be perplexed. That Belfast was doing duty as 
Gibraltar was generally accepted by all the newspapers which I had 
opportunity of seeing. They also inclined to the belief that Bere- 
haven stood, in some mysterious way, for Plymouth, Falmouth for 
Malta, Queenstown for Toulon, and the Shannon for Brest; but I 
cannot gather that any of them altogether realised the principles 
upon which the parts were allotted to the performers, and what was 
this year the true intention or significance of that inevitable feature 
in modern British naval manceuvres the Forbidden Belt. I venture, 
therefore, to write for the plain man who may not have understood. 

The fact is that the arrangement of the stations, territories, and 
forbidden areas was not in any sense arbitrary. Perhaps it would not 
have been quite becoming of the Admiralty, in its published scheme, 
to explain why the Irish coast from Brow Head to Recnada Point 
was assigned to Red, and the coast from Clogher Head to Galley 
Head to Blue; but there is no reason why a private individual like 
myself should not endeavour to put points upon the Admiralty’s 7’s. 
These annual manceuvres are for the purpose of interesting and in- 
structing the public as well as the navy ; and they partially fail in 
their main object whenever the public is unable to fully comprehend 
the motive of the operations and the manner in which the results 
may be applied. International courtesies must be observed by private 
individuals as strictly as by the Board of Admiralty, and legitimate 
international susceptibilities must be respected by both; but the 
courtesies due from the Admiralty are more formal than those due 
from this Review or from an unofficial critic, and legitimate inter- 
national susceptibilities will be no more wounded by the publication 
of a full explanation of the motives underlying the general idea of 
these manceuvres than they already are by Lord Spencer’s building 
programme, or by our habitual maintenance of a large fleet in the 
Mediterranean. We may, therefore, ‘clear our minds of cant,’ and 
see what this year’s manceuvre scheme amounted to. 

Those who desire to intelligently comprehend the meaning of the 
operations cannot do better than construct for themselves a special 
manceuvre chart. The chief requisites are a library atlas, a large 
sheet of paper, and a copy of the General Orders, &c., for the Infor- 
mation of Both Sides. If you have also a copy of the manceuvre 
chart as published in the Times of the 18th of July, or by Mr. Stan- 
ford, so much the better. It will save you time and trouble. As the 
General Orders may not be accessible, I copy from them those 
passages which bear upon the construction of the special chart about 
to be described, and add from other sources some explanations. 


Red and Blue are two opposing forces; the composition of each is known to 
both sides, 

Each force will be divided into two fleets, viz. Red into fleets A and B, and 
Blue into fleets C and D. 
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The limits of the manceuvre area will be: on the north, 57° N. latitude; on 
the south, 47° 20’ N. latitude ; on the east, the western coast of Great Britain and 
the south coast to longitude 4° W.; and on the west, 15° W. longitude. 

A ‘forbidden belt,’ which during the manceuvres must not be crossed by 
vessels of either side, is formed by a line drawn from Brow Head to latitude 
47° 20’ N., longitude 15° W., and by another line drawn parallel with the first 
from the point at which the 9th meridian cuts the south coast of Ireland to lati- 
tude 47° 20’ N. 

Territory is assigned as follows :— 

To Red: from Stoke Point to the Lizard (S.E. England); from White 
Head to Orlock Point (E. Ireland); and from Brow Head to Recnada 
Point (W. Ireland). 

To Blue: from Rhossili Point to St. Bee’s Héad, with Anglesey and Holy- 
head (W. England) ; from Clogher Head to Galley Head (E. Ireland)’; 
and from Bunbane to Broadhaven Bay (W. Ireland). 

The Scilly Isles, the Isle of Man, the Scotch islands, and the remaining un- 
specified coasts of the United Kingdom are ‘neutral,’ and neutral waters extend 
one mile beyond the five-fathom line off neutral territory. 

Red ships in Belfast, Bantry Bay (Berehaven), and Falmouth are not open 
to attack by ships; but no Red post except the inner part of Belfast Lough gives 
to ships security against torpedo-boat attack. 

Blue ships in Queenstown and the Shannon are not open to attack of any 
kind. 

Red torpedo boats in Belfast and Blue torpedo boats in Milford Haven, Holy- 
head, Piel (near Barrow-in-Furness), Queenstown, Kingstown, and Waterford are 
secure against attack. Other ports give no protection. 

The strength and places of assembly of the various forces prior to the com- 
mencement of the manceuvres are as follows :— 





Red A (tactical strength 26 points) ‘ . Falmouth. 
» 5 (tactical strength 26 points) ‘ . Berehaven (Bantry). 
+  Torpedo-boat flotilla (six boats) . . Belfast. 
Blue C (tactical strength 31 points) ‘ - Queenstown. 
» D (tactical strength 17 points) ; . The Shannon. 
»  Torpedo-boat flotilla (three boats) . . Holyhead. 
“ - ” -. . Waterford. 
- * - % Kingstown. 
- s . Milford Haven. 
i ‘s eo 8 . Queenstown. 


Piel (Barrow-in-Furness), 


By the aid of these data there can be constructed an ordinary 
manceuvre chart, such as has been published. It remains to indicate 
how the ordinary manceuvre chart is to be turned into the special 
manceuvre chart, and so made to reveal its hidden meaning to the 
plain man. 

Take the ordinary manceuvre chart which has been thus con- 
structed, and place it, face next the glass, against a window, so that 
the forbidden belt, as it shows through the paper, occupies the right 
upper corner. Then, by means of appropriately coloured dots, mark 
on the back of the paper the points at which the various places of 
assembly, as given in the above list and as shown in their proper 
colours on the ordinary manceuvre chart, can be seen—for example, 
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where Berehaven shows through put a red dot, and where Queenstown 
shows through put a blue one. Having completed your dots upon 
the back of the paper, give names to these dots as follows: Call the 
dot which is at the back of Belfast Gibraltar, and proceed, backing 
Berehaven with Plymouth, Falmouth with Malta, the Shannon with 
Brest, Queenstown with Toulon, Kingstown with Port Vendres (a 
place near the Franco-Spanish frontier on the Mediterranean coast), 
Waterford with Ajaccio, Piel with Algiers, Holyhead with Bona, and 
Milford Haven with Bizerta. Return with your paper to your table, 
and upon the back, with the new names as your guiding-points, sketch 
out (preferably from memory, for it is not an affair of absolute accu- 
racy) a rough map of Western Europe and Northern Africa. Do not 
move your dots in order to comply with geographical correctness, but 
modify your coast-line in order to suit your dots. You will find that 
your Toulon is north-east, instead of, as it should be, north-west of 
Ajaccio, that your Algiers is too far to the south and west, and that 
Port Vendres is too much to the south. But you will probably be 
astonished at discovering how nearly most of your dots correspond 
with the real relative positions on the map of those places after which 
you have named them. Tint red the British territories on your 
rough and somewhat deformed chart ; tint blue the French ones, and 
leave black the neutral ones; and you will then, upon examination 
and comparison, perceive that strategically the conditions, created 
by the General Orders and shown upon the ordinary manceuvre 
chart, are very accurately reproduced upon your new special map, 
except that the distances, as measured by water, have all been con- 
siderably though proportionately increased, and that you must assume 
that Ajaccio, instead of being in Corsica, is on the mainland of France. 
You will also understand how the ‘ forbidden belt’ in the manceuvre 
chart has been introduced in order to represent that France and 
Spain constitute a peninsula and not an island, and that from the 
Atlantic the only mode of entry to the Mediterranean is by the Strait 
of Gibraltar. 

It would, I imagine, have been much more interesting to the 
majority of people to follow the brief course of the manceuvres by the 
aid of a map like this than by the aid only of the ordinary chart of 
Ireland and the western coasts of Great Britain. Such a map would 
have helped them in a graphic manner to understand some at least 
of the bearings of what is, after all, a rudely practical instead of a 
merely academical problem—the problem, namely, of the mainte- 
nance in war time of our position as the supreme naval power in the 
Mediterranean. I suppose that the Admiralty’s fear of hurting the 
feelings of a few hypersensitive French chauvinists outweighed its 
anxiety to demonstrate to all Englishmen a useful and important 
if not very novel truth, and that it could not with decency have been 
officially announced, ere the manceuvres began, that the seheme 
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ought to be examined ‘through the looking-glass’ in order to be 
properly understood. Foreign governments are not equally careful 
of our feelings. Not long ago, for instance, a French man-of- 
war came calmly into one of our ports, spent some time within a 
short distance of the works, and then, without anchoring or even pay- 
ing a visit of ceremony, steamed out again. And foreign individuals 
have still less regard for our feelings, if one may judge from the 
speeches and writings of Admiral Aube and his followers. So that 
one needs scarcely apologise for having pointed out, mutatis nomini- 
bus, what the manceuvre chart of this year’s operations stands for, nor 
for reviewing the progress and results of the operations without 
entirely closing one’s eyes to a field which is larger than that of the 
Narrow Seas. 

And here it may be appropriately recalled that of late there have 
been two opinions as to the manner in which we ought to prepare 
to maintain at all costs our position as a Mediterranean Power. One 
school believes that such a squadron as we now keep in the Mediter- 
ranean is sufficient for any very pressing needs that are likely to arise 
there, and that the proper method of ensuring that that squadron 
shall not in war time be forced to quit its station, and then prevented 
from returning to it, is by our keeping in the Channel an ever mobile 
squadron of a force somewhat greater than that of the squadron at 
present under the command of Vice-Admiral FitzRoy. Among 
members of that school are Rear-Admiral Colomb and Lord Brassey. 
I will call them the Channel school. The other school declares that 
the only way of securely perpetuating our naval supremacy in the 
Mediterranean is by permanently keeping there a fleet at least equal 
to any single foreign fleet in the same waters, and by improving our 
Mediterranean bases and dockyards. Among members of this school 
are Admiral of the Fleet Sir Geoffrey Hornby, Admiral Lord Alcester, 
Sir Thomas Sutherland, Admiral de Horsey, Captain Lord Charles 
Beresford, and Mr. Arnold Forster. I will call them the Mediter- 
ranean school. If I have misread the opinions of any of these gentle- 
men my excuse must be that the ‘ interviewer's’ version of what has 
been said to him does not, even when | .terally accurate, always convey 
to the reader a full idea of the facts, for in one or two cases I have 
been obliged to turn to ‘ interviews’ in order to arrive at the ideas of 
those whose names are given. The importance of the question at 
issue between the two schools has been well recognised ever since 
the Franco-Russian festivities at Toulon in the autumn of last year, 
if not before; and the various points have since been freely debated 
in the reviews and newspapers, in the service periodicals, and in 
great detail in the last volume of Lord Brassey’s Naval Annual. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the Admiralty was this summer 
tempted to make a step towards an experimental solution of the 
problem, although some people will refuse to admit that an experi- 
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mental solution is needed for this any more than for the question 
whether two and two make four. The analogy suggested by the 
Admiralty scheme must not, of course, be accepted as an exact one 
either as regards the proportion and nature of the forces resting on 
and working from each base, or as regards the relative distance from 
one another of the bases. Yet it must in fairness be agreed that the 
strategic situation created for the manceuvres was on a small scale 
as like the situation which would arise elsewhere in war as any purely 
artificial situation of the sort possibly could be. 

Previous, then, to the outbreak of the recent hostilities—I 
continue, mutatis nominibus—the immediately disposable naval 
forces of Great Britain and France in Europe were thus divided :— 
Great Britain had at Malta (A) battle ships representing 26 points, 
with 6 cruisers and 10 gun vessels; and at Plymouth (B) battle 
ships representing 26 points, with 6 cruisersand 4 gun vessels. She 
also had at Gibraltar 6 torpedo boats, with a stationary parent ship 
to attend to their wants. France had at Toulon (C) battle ships 
representing 31 points, with 7 cruisers and 3 gun vessels; and at 
Brest (D) battle ships representing 17 points, with 3 cruisers and 3 
gun vessels; and she had, in addition, at Port Vendres, Ajaccio, 
Algiers, Bona, Toulon, and Bizerta respectively a division of three 
torpedo boats, each with its stationary parent ship. The Toulon 
fleet, it will be observed, was strong enough to beat either of the 
British fleets, if encountered alone. Either of the British fleets was 
strong enough, single-handed, to beat the Brest fleet ; and the two 
British fleets, if combined, were strong enough to beat the two 
French fleets united. When war had been declared the exact. where- 
abouts of the French fleet ceased to be known to the British, and 
vice versa. (This situation, resulting from the cutting of the cables, 
was simulated in the manceuvres by the despatch to sea of each fleet 
with sealed orders, and with directions to open them upon reaching 
an assigned rendezvous, the locality of which was unknown to the 
enemy. These orders indicated the hour at which hostile movements 
might be begun.) The main object of the Malta and Plymouth fleets 
was to join hands, so as to become superior to either of the French 
fleets, and evento both combined. As secondary objects the un- 
reinforced Malta fieet sought to evade the Toulon fleet, and the 
Plymouth fleet sought to fall in with the Brest fleet. The main 
object of the Toulon fleet was, either before or after having joined 
hands with the Brest fleet, to fall in with one of the British fleets at 
atime. As secondary objects the Toulon fleet sought to facilitate 
the junction with it of the Brest fleet, and the Brest fleet sought to 
evade either British fleet, and to join hands as quickly as possible 
with the Toulon fleet. Each side, moreover, had to guard against 
attacks from hostile torpedo boats. For the French fleets the only 
dangerous zone was in the neighbourhood of Gibraltar. The 
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Plymouth fleet, in its course down Channel and through the Atlantic, 
would be beyond the radius of operations by any French boats ; but 
either British fleet, when in the Mediterranean, would be liable to be 
attacked by boats from either flank. French superiority in the 
Mediterranean was, it will be seen, at the outset convincing. The 
great question to be decided was, Could the British fleets assert the 
traditional British position there, and hold it against all that France 
could bring against them ? 

I ought, before going further, to set down approximately the 
distances, by sea, between the chief ports and bases on the actual 
manceuvre area, and those between the corresponding ports and 
bases on the more extensive area as shown in the ‘ through the look- 
ing-glass’ chart, and to compare them. 

The appended table gives the necessary particulars. 


ActuaL MAna@uvRE AREA. * Looxrine-Giiss’ AREA, 


Fleets. ° Knots. Knots. 


. The Shannon to Belfast, 335, representing Brest to Gibraltar, 880, 
. Berehaven to Belfast, 415, “s Plymouth to Gibraltar, 1,087. 
. Queenstown to Belfast, 250, ~ Toulon to Gibraltar, 705. 
. Falmouth to Belfast, 350, ~° ,, Malta to Gibraltar, 1,015, 


It will be seen that the distances on the actual manceuvre area are 


respectively 38°0, 38°1, 35°4, and 34°4 per cent. of the corresponding 
distances on the ‘ looking-glass’ area. The selection of the points of 
rendezvous for the four fleets was made in such a manner as, while still 
further assimilating the proportions to a common standard of about 
38 : 100, to reproduce some such disposition as might reasonably be 
expected upon the outbreak of war, when it is improbable that all 
the fleets concerned would be literally in port, although they would 
all, no doubt, be not very far from their bases. The play, therefore, 
was designed to imitate with great closeness the possible tragedy in 
real life. 

But was any experiment needed to demonstrate, assuming A, B, C, 
and D to be, as they were, very nearly equal so far as the speed of 
their slowest ships was concerned, and assuming all of them to start, as 
they were at liberty to do, simultaneously from their points of ren- 
dezvous with the intention of reaching some spot close to Gibraltar 
(Belfast), that D, the Brest fleet, could reach that objective before 
B, the Plymouth one, and C, the Toulon fleet, reach it before A, the 
Malta one? Regarding the business merely as a racing problem, 
there was, I imagine, never any doubt as to what must be the result. 
Even the Channel school, to which I have made allusion, must admit 
that much; nor do I perceive upon what grounds its advocates can 
cherish a hope that, should a great Anglo-French war ever unhappily 
break out, we shall be able to start for our objective more promptly 
than the French, or that we shall be able to move thither much more 
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quickly after we had started. The effective speed of a French fleet 
is little different from that of a British one, and is never likely to be ; 
and, in spite of much that has been said to the contrary, the French 
navy is generally quite as well prepared as the British one for instant 
action. 

Recognising, from the first, the uselessness of attempting to race, 
the Red commanders, A and B, were driven to depend upon such mild 
strategy as they had, or thought they had, the chance of employing, 
and upon the possibility that one or both of the Blue commanders 
might commit a glaring mistake or encounter a crippling accident. 
The Malta admiral decided to lie low for several hours, in hopes that 
the Toulon admiral, instead of proceeding at once for Gibraltar, would 
come out and wait for him somewhere on the line Ajaccio-Bona or 
Port Vendres-Algiers. In the expectation that the Toulon admiral 
might have adopted this weak course, the Malta admiral, after re- 
maining for a season inactive and ‘in air,’ sent forward his cruisers 
with a rush along the mid-channel of the Mediterranean, with the 
idea that, passing the enemy in the dark, they might induce the 
Toulon admiral to suppose that not merely the cruisers, but the whole 
fleet from Malta had burst through and placed itself on the Gibraltar 
side of him. In the meanwhile the Malta admiral stole towards his 
object, taking a circuitous course almost within range of Ajaccio and 
Port Vendres, but trusting to daylight to enable him to pass those 
dangerous ports in safety while the torpedo boats could not operate 
and the Toulon fleet was occupied in another direction in looking after 
its own safety. For, naturally, ifthe Toulon admiral believed himself 
to have been passed by his opponent from Malta, he would despair 
both of joining hands with the Brest fleet and of being able to pre- 
vent the total annihilation of that force, and would be aware, moreover, 
that he would soon have the combined British fleet in search of him. 

But the Toulon admiral did not commit the mistake for which 
the Malta admiral was looking, and upon which alone the latter dared 
build any hopes of success. On the contrary, the Toulon admiral 
steamed steadily for Gibraltar, joined hands, near the fortress, with 
the Brest admiral, continued into the Atlantic, encountered the Ply- 


mouth fleet, and after mauling it severely drove some of it into ~ 


neutral Spanish waters and the rest into Gibraltar. Then, having 
lost but a couple of ships, which were sunk by fire from the Rock, the 
combined-French fleets turned back into the Mediterranean to look 
for the fleet from Malta. They found it almost immediately, and 
engaged it, and although such vessels of the Plymouth fleet as 
were still in a condition to move went. out from Gibraltar and en- 
deavoured to create a diversion with the French rear, the French 
strength was too great, and the British were crushingly defeated. 
Such, written and to be read ‘ through the looking-glass,’ is shortly 
the history of the brief campaign. Its leading strategical lessons 
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may be put with equal shortness, for they are easily explained and 
they are but three in number. One of them is that the teachings of 
the Channel school are wrong, and that the teachings of the Medi- 
terranean school are right, or, in other words, that to make certain 
of holding the Mediterranean we must, in addition to other measures, 
regularly maintain in that sea a naval force stronger than any foreign 
naval force in the same waters. We cannot rely upon being able to 
reinforce from the Channel our Mediterranean fleet with the necessary 
promptitude when pressing occasion arises. The second lesson is that 
so long as Gibraltar remains without the means of repairing on a large 
scale any vessels that may go thither seriously damaged, it is of 
hardly any use at all as a naval base. The third lesson is that when 
fleets are separated the interior position still confers, as it has ever 
conferred, enormous advantages upon him who holds it. In the case 
that was illustrated by the manceuvres the Brest and Toulon fleets 
held the interior positions. They were nearer to one another, and 
nearer to Gibraltar, than the Plymouth and Malta fleets, and so, 
although together weaker than the other fleets, if combined they 
were able, without difficulty and without using any complicated 
strategy, to defeat the other fleets. in detail. Indeed, the interior 
position now presents still greater advantages than it did in the old 
days of sailing ships. In those days the application of all strategy 
was liable to be complicated and seriously hampered by the conditions 
of wind and weather, and it then not seldom happened that, thanks 
to a wind which favoured him and delayed his adversary, a commander 
was able to exchange his exterior position for an interior one, without 
his stronger opponent having an opportunity of denying him. But 
those days are gone for ever. Luck will probably have more influence 
henceforth than it ever had upon the issue of tactical combinations, 
and less than it ever had upon the issue of strategical ones; and if 
we permit ourselves to be any longer tempted to hazard the continu- 
ance of our Mediterranean supremacy upon the chances of luck, upon 
the stupidity of a hostile admiral, upon the slowness of foreign naval 
mobilisation, or, indeed, upon anything outside of our own force, 
foresight, and full preparedness, we may as well simplify matters and 
shorten the agony of our national dissolution by clearing out of the 
Mediterranean to-morrow and never again venturing thither. 

Ido not mean to suggest that, if in the recent manceuvres a 
strategy, different from the one adopted, had been put in force, the 
ultimate success of Red would still have been impossible. It is con- 
ceivable that if the two Red commanders, thoroughly understanding 
one another, had settled upon a policy of delay, and, while preserv- 
ing positions not far away from the combined Blue fleets, had 
managed to evade action, Blue, owing to running short of coal, 
might have been driven to send some of his ships into port, thereby 
so much weakening his force as to render it an easy prey to the 
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enemy. But to win this kind of campaign, even in peace manceuvres, 
Red would have been obliged to continuously keep open his commu- 
nications with Belfast ; and only luck, or Blue mismanagement, could 
have enabled him to do this forlong. In real war, on the other hand, 
Blue, having once asserted his strength in the neighbourhood of 
Gibraltar, would undoubtedly order colliers thither, and by seizing 
opportunities for coaling at sea maintain his position for a consider- 
able period, perhaps until his efforts to defeat Red in detail were 
crowned with success. 

A bye-point in strategy ought not to go unnoticed. While the 
Malta fleet was on its way to Gibraltar it had to pass through an 
area both sides of which were lined with French torpedo boat 
stations: but the boats from these stations failed, although the 
nights were dark, to produce any appreciable effect upon it. Why ? 
The answer that must be given reveals the existence of striking 
weakness in the present system of working torpedo boats, and seems 
to suggest that one of the most conspicuous naval wants of the age 
is the advent to authority of a great torpedo boat organiser and 
leader. Iam as convinced as I am of anything that if an officer 
like Captain Durnford, R.N., D.S.0., had been in supreme control of 
all those Blue torpedo boat divisions, and had been so fortunate as to 
be in complete understanding with the Toulon admiral, the damage 
done to the Malta fleet as it steamed towards Gibraltar would have 
been startling. The value of the sea-going torpedo boat is not yet 
appreciated, and it never will be appreciated so long as commanding 
admirals fail to trust it as an offensive weapon, and so long as officers 
who know nothing about torpedo boat work are allowed to control 
the operations of torpedo boat divisions. I see no signs that there 
was any attempt whatever at intelligent and systematic co-operation 
between the Blue chief and his senior officers at Port Vendres, 
Ajaccio, Toulon, Bizerta, Bona, and Algiers. I happen to know that 
there was no proper scheme of co-operation between Captain Cochrane, 
senior officer at Gibraltar, and the Red chiefs afloat. He proposed, I 
am aware, to send out his six boats to patrol upon certain lines; but 
he had before him no definite plan for assisting his friends and for 
worrying his enemies. Very different might it have been if all the local 
senior officers had been kept in communication with one another, and, 
by means of despatch vessels, with the Toulon fleet, and if they had 
been from time to time informed, as they might have been, of how 
and where they had chances of dealing advantageous blows. The 
chart of the area of operations should have been marked out into 
numbered and lettered squares, say of twenty-five miles in each 
direction, and then whenever the scouts observed an enemy in any 
particular square they could without much difficulty have sent or 
signalled to the nearest torpedo boat station very accurate indica- 
tions, which would have brought on a speedy attack. But that sort 
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of thing does not seem to have been seriously attempted. The 
torpedo boats, being worked without system, did little or nothing, 
and to-day supply to the Philistines an occasion for jeering. It is, 
believe me, not the fault either of the torpedo boats or of those in 
immediate command of them. It is the fault of the superior officers. 
The torpedo boat will yet vindicate itself. I only wish I felt as con- 
fident of the future of the battle ship as at present constructed. 

So much for the strategical aspects of the manceuvres. In such 
operations few opportunities arise at sea for the development of 
tactics, because the rules, dictated by considerations for the safety of 
the ships, very properly and necessarily forbid vessels to approach one . 
another closely. In fact, in manceuvres the moment when opposing 
fleets sight one another at sea is generally the moment when all 
interest ceases, or assumes a merely spectacular character. In war 
that moment would produce very new and terrible currents of interest 
in the next phases of events. Yet even in peace manceuvres occasions 
for the making of tactical dispositions sometimes arise. One of these 
arose in Belfast Lough, when the entire Red fleet lay there after 
what, as it afterwards appeared, had been its crushing defeat at the 
hands of Blue. The Red commander-in-chief had not then received 
the decision of the umpires, and, imagining that the battles of the 
previous Sunday might possibly be regarded as indecisive, bethought 
himself of the manceuvre rule which directed that fleets, after having 
fought indecisive actions, were to be considered as being hors de 
combat for twenty-four hours. The twenty-four hours expired at 
half-past noon, and Red, so far as was known, would then again be- 
come liable to be attacked by Blue torpedo boats; for Belfast Lough, 
though protecting ships from ships, did not protect ships from boats. 
At half-past noon, therefore, the Red battle ships were ordered to rig 
out their torpedo nets, or such of them as they had on board, and to 
get ready their picquet boats to patrol the Lough, and to guard the 
anchorage from ten o’clock that night until two o’clock on the follow- 
ing morning. Here was an opportunity for tactical disposition. An 
admiral, with a fleet representing at least fourteen millions of money, 
and manned by at least 9,500 officers and men, and with a valuable 
flotilla of colliers in his charge, lay in an open bay where he believed 
that he was liable to attack by torpedo boats, of which he knew 
neither the exact numbers nor the exact whereabouts. He might 
have sent out some of his numerous cruisers during the day-time to 
make sure that no hostile boats were then in the offing, or lurking 
within striking distance of him, in any of the Blue harbours of 
Cumberland or Louth. But he didnot. He sent out nothing in the 
_ day-time, and not until after dark did even the picquet boats begin 

to patrol. I need scarcely say that between dusk and ten o'clock it 
might have been possible for Blue boats to get very near the anchored 
Red fleet without being observed, and to hide themselves in inlets 
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and other places in readiness for making a dash in the night. In 
point of fact, Blue, confident that Red had been crushed, lay snugly 
in his own ports, whence nothing of his stirred thatnight. But Red 
did not know it. I am notpersonally aware what, or indeed whether 
any precautions were taken to insure that the picquet boats and other 
patrolling craft should be easily and promptly recognised by their 
friends; but it was freely stated in the fleet that no such precautions 
were adopted. The result, as might be expected, was confusion and 
disaster. Many officers and men on board the ships were very keen 
and anxious to ‘ play the game ’as strictly as possible, and, conscious 
perhaps that no proper measures had been put in force for the pro- 
tection of the fleet, kept an unusually strict look-out. A little after 
two in the morning, when it was still dark, but when most of the 
picquet boats had already returned to their parent vessels, some one 
noticed a suspicious-looking craft moving about the anchorage. She 
was really, I believe, the Conqueror’s second-class torpedo boat on 
her way back to that ship. But she was not recognisable as a friend ; 
she was fired at, and a most ludicrous and regretable panic ensued. 
There was no enemy within about a hundred miles. That fact did 
not prevent the fleet from flashing its search-lights in all directions 
in the wildest way, or from opening a hot and purposeless fire, quite 
regardless of what was and what was not being aimed at, and from 
maintaining it for twenty minutes. Nor did that fact prevent five 
ships from next morning reporting to the commander-in-chief that 
each of them had seen one torpedo boat, five others from reporting 
that each of them had seen two torpedo boats, and one other from 
reporting that she had seen three. One torpedo boat, and one only, 
was in motion that night, and she was only a vedette boat, as different 
in appearance from any of the enemy’s torpedo boats as a gunboat 
is from a line of battle ship. Panic produces strange hallucinations. 
One man declared that he had seen the number ‘60’ painted upon 
one of the supposed attacking boats. Another swore that he had 
seen one of the supposed attacking boats discharge a torpedo. Boat 
No. 60 was at the time at Holyhead, and no torpedo was, of course, 
used. The whole episode was as suggestive and instructive as any in 
the manceuvres. One does not quite like to say all that one thinks 
about it ; but surely the recurrence of anything of the kind ought to be 
rendered impossible. In real warfare that night’s foolish alarm might 
have produced the suicide of an entire fleet, and could scarcely have 
failed to cost hundreds of lives and hundreds of thousands of pounds’ 
worth of material damage. A scheme for ensuring the prompt 
recognition of all friendly boats ought not to be hard to devise. It 
would be even quite possible to arrange that such a scheme, even if it 
fell into the hands of an enemy, could not be utilised by him. To 
delay consideration of this important matter is in the highest 


degree perilous. 
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Some minor lessons which appear to be taught by the manceuvres 
may be more briefly summed up. I might make the list as por- 
tentous as one of Mr. Henniker Heaton’s periodical catalogues of 
the sins and shortcomings of the General Post Office ; but I confine 
myself, for the most part, either to those lessons which have not 
previously been called attention to, or to those which the episodes of 
this year’s manceuvres point out as being of special importance. 

There were, as usual, too few officers and men available at the time 
of mobilisation. All commissioned ships were obliged, owing to the 
scarcity of superior ratings, to carry much too large a proportion of 
second-class or inexperienced stokers. Raw hands cannot get the - 
best speed out of any ship, and speed, especially in cruisers, maintains 
its lead among the great factors of naval success. Many vessels were 
so short of officers that the strain upon the staff proved almost in- 
supportable. In at least two cases it caused a complete physical break- 
down, which, however, was, I trust, only temporary. In war time a 
ship, far from being able to do her proper work with less than her 
normal proportion of officers, would undoubtedly need supernumeraries 
after the first few days of pressure. It is as bada policy to put a com- 
mander or a captain to do lieutenant’s work, as it is to put a sub- 
lieutenant or a gunner to do lieutenant’s work : yet these things were 
done at this year’s mobilisation, owing to the fact that positively every 
lieutenant who could be employed had been already appointed. On 
the day after the mobilisation the Admiralty was in the position of 
being absolutely unable to properly commission so much as one addi- 
tional torpedo boat. There was material in plenty, but no personnel. 

The manceuvres appear to accentuate the importance of vessels in 
a fleet being as nearly as possible of similar speeds. In A fleet the 
Devastation was the most conspicuous lame duck; in B, the Con- 
queror ; inC, the Inflexible. Without these encumbrances each fleet 
could have done a knot or more better than it was able to do as 
things were. In manceuvres, of course, these lame ducks are intro- 
duced with an object. We have, however, to be careful to remember 
not to introduce them in war time. A fleet of battle ships, every 
vessel of which can do twelve knots, is, other things being equal, a 
much more effective weapon than a fleet of battle ships two vessels of 
which can do only ten knots, while all the rest can do fourteen. 

Our naval coaling arrangements need radical reform. In many 
ships coaling is still, even with every circumstance favourable, far too 
slow an operation. Absolutely the quickest mode of coaling a big ship 
is by means of an army of porters, or women, each with a compara- 
tively small basket carried on the head. In any case the crew of the 
ship ought not to be obliged to do the coaling. In war, when a ship 
comes into port, she will come for two or more purposes. She will 
come for coal and to afford rest to her worn-out people. With our 
existing arrangements the two objects cannot be simultaneously 
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attained. A regular naval coaling staff ought to be organised, with its 
headquarters at Milford Haven and with branch depdts elsewhere. 
The service might be placed under a retired rear-admiral, who should 
have as his assistants a certain number of retired captains, com- 
manders, and lieutenants to do duty as coaling officers. There would 
also be engaged a coaling corps of landsmen. These can easily be 
picked up in a hurry when wanted in large numbers, but the nucleus 
of the corps should be permanent. Every Government or chartered 
collier should carry sufficient of these men to enable her to coal a 
man-of-war without help from the man-of-war’s crew. For the basis 
of these suggestions I am indebted to my friend Commander G. H. R. 
Erroll, R.N., who was this year the indefatigable coaling officer of the 
Red B fleet. The importance of quickly coaling a fleet does not seem 
to be properly understood. 

Modern guns, with their great rapidity of fire and wonderful 
facilities for loading, bid fair to become almost as dangerous to their 
possessor and his friends as the traditional pistol in the hands of a 
small boy. The guns are too fatally easy to ‘loose off.’ In the old 
days, when it took a gun’s crew a comparatively long time to load, a 
gunner thought twice ere he fired his first round; but now, with 
guns of moderate size, it takes no time at all to load, and the gunner 
need never be afraid that the act of firing will deprive him of the 
ability to utilise another occasion for an effective shot. The result 
is that in action, real or make-believe, guns tend to be discharged 
more and more less thoughtlessly, hastily, and ‘ into the brown.’ If, 
with our improved guns, we can secure commensurately improved 
fire-control all will be well; but I do not think that the present 
fashion of isolating single guns and of shutting off guns’ crews from 
the eye of a commissioned officer conduces tothis. To securing good 
fire-control, therefore, more attention might be advantageously 
directed. Better fire-control than existed would probably have pre- 
vented the wretched exhibition in Belfast Lough from continuing for 
more than a very few minutes, and might have altogether prevented 
the scare. When our seamen gunners do aim and are fairly deliberate 
they are not to be rivalled; but they seem to me to be a little 
flightier and more excitable than they used to be. It may be the 
natural consequence of the increased speed with which events now 
happen on board ship. 

What has been said about fire-control applies, for the most part 
equally, to search-light control. It is too fatally easy to project a 
50,000 candle-power beam into the depths of night. If the night be 
not dark I am sure that it is well not to use a search light at all. If, 
on the other hand, the night be dark, the search light, injudiciously 
used, is certain to be much more harmful to friend than to foe. No 
search light ought ever to be employed save by one thoroughly skilled 
in working it. The unskilled or partly skilled hand always throws 
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the light upon everything that ought to be kept dark, and as in- 
variably fails to illuminate everything which it is desirable to show 
up. Moreover the light, used well or ill, is apt to temporarily spoil 
the night sight of all who are exposed to its influence, to facilitate 
an enemy’s operations, and to form inconvenient screens which in 
certain conditions of atmosphere cannot be seen through. It should 
be used, like the garlic in the salad, gingerly, if at all. 

Finally, the course of the manceuvres repeatedly suggested to me 
that the Admiralty would have done wisely, at the time of mobilisa- 
tion, to circulate among all concerned a paper or pamphlet contain- 
ing a full and explicit statement of the nature of the problems to be 
solved, of the tactical values assigned to all the ships engaged, and, © 
indeed, of every point knowledge of which could stimulate the interest 
of officers and men. Instead of doing this the Admiralty caused to 
be printed 500 copies of certain General Orders, &c., for the Infor- 
mation of both Sides. This document was as dark as Erebus and as 
interesting as a table of logarithms, and it did not contain the rules of 
the game, nor even the slightest indication of the object of the cam- 
paign. All other information vouchsafed by the Admiralty was con- 
veyed ‘confidentially’ to flag officers and captains, with so many 
precautions that it probably failed to reach every one who did not 
happen to belong to the executive branch, and every one even there 
below the rank of a lieutenant. This is a development of professional 


quackery, and is manifestly prejudicial to the service. The Admiralty 
might do worse next year than offer a prize for a scheme of naval 
manceuvres, and then print the best scheme, circulate it broadcast, 
and carry it out. 


WituramM Larrp CLOWEs. 
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‘KNOWN TO THE POLICE’ 


Tse Habitual Criminal is always a thorn in the side of all good 
government. The offences committed under unusual excitement, 
or strong temptation, by persons who are usually good citizens, 
cannot be foreseen, and need no special provisions to prevent a 
recurrence. In fact they can often be passed over with impunity 
by the community, the offender being simply told to ‘go and sin 
no more.’ Far otherwise is it with those who make crime a profes- 
sion, the men who have proved their determination to fight against 
society, and who form a class which is responsible for by far the 
larger proportion of the law-breaking of the land. Philanthropy 
may busy itself with efforts to convert these perverse characters to 
better ways, but the science of government consists in protecting 
society against their ravages. Under a dispensation of statute law 
not even these marauders can be deprived of liberty of action with- 
out due guarantees of all kinds accorded to honest citizenship. Even 
the habitual criminal cannot be punished except on due proof of a 
definite crime, and according to the penalty set forth in the statute. 
These rules only, however, apply to the judicial functions. Although 
the Courts may not punish a man for the crimes he may possibly 
commit in the future, unless for some clearly proved intent towards 
definite offence, the police are held by the public to be highly 
neglectful of their duties if they do not anticipate crime as well as 
arrest criminals after the fact. The professional criminal is expected 
never to escape their supervision. Above all they are expected to 
recognise any old offender who falls into their hands. Especially are 
the police blamed if an offender, ‘ wanted’ in one locality, is arrested 
in another and released because of ignorance as to his true identity. 
More bitter still is the public complaint when an innocent person is 
mistaken by the police for some culprit, and his innocence only re- 
cognised when the real criminal turns up, and after the victim of 
mistaken identity has been made to pay a portion, if not all, of the 
penalty. 

Recognition of habitual criminals is one of the most delicate and 
difficult functions of the police, and the means at their disposal, in 
England at least, have hitherto been most inadequate. 
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The Home Secretary, on the 25th of October, 1893, appointed a 
departmental committee ‘ to inquire (a) into the method of register- 
ing and identifying habitual criminals now in use in England ; 
(b) into the anthropometric system of classified registration and 
identification in use in France and other countries; (c) into the sug- 
gested system of identification by means of a record of finger-marks, 
and to report whether the anthropometric system or the finger-mark 
system can with advantage be adopted in England, either in substitu- 
tion for, or to supplement, the existing methods, and, if so, what 
arrangements should be adopted for putting them into practice, and 
what rules should be made under Section 8 of the Penal Servitude 
Act, 1891, for the photographing and measuring of prisoners.’ 

The Report of this Committee has lately been presented to Par- 
liament by command of Her Majesty, and is in a large measure a 
victorious conclusion to a long campaign which I have led, almost 
single-handed, for having the Bertillon anthropometric system intro- 
duced into England.' The practical infallibility of ‘ Bertillonage’ is 
acknowledged by the Committee, whilst the best they can say for 
the English method is that ‘itis on the whole fairly effective, that 
the majority of old offenders who.are arrested for new offences are in 
the long run identified, and that cases of mistaken identity are ex- 
tremely rare.’ It would be better, perhaps, at this stage to glance at 
the English methods, and compare them with those at the disposal 
of the French police. 

By the Prevention of Crimes Act of 1871, it was provided that a 
register should be kept of ‘ Habitual Criminals ’—that is to say, of 
every person convicted on indictment of a crime, a previous convic- 
tion of a crime being proved against him. This register was at first 
established at Scotland Yard, under the charge of the Commissioner 
of Metropolitan Police, but was afterwards transferred to the Home 
Office, Sir Edmund Du Cane, Chairman of the Directors of Convict 
Prisons, being appointed Registrar. Of late years it has also included 
the names of all convicts released under sentences of penal servitude. 
From this register are annually compiled (1) The Habitual Criminals 
Register, and (2) the Register of Distinctive Marks. Copies of both 
these are distributed to all police forces, but they do not appear to 
be consulted to any great extent, or at least with much advantage. 
Considerable delay takes place in the publication, the register for each 
year being seldom, if ever, published before the following September, 


' In March 1887 I first called the attention of the Home Office to the system, and 
urged its adoption. At that time neither the Home Office nor Scotland Yard had 
heard of it. Six years later, in 1893, the British Association took up the matter, and 
requested the Home Secretary to investigate the system ; but I shrewdly suspect that 
the appointment of the Committee was due in a large measure to the visit, at my 
request, of Lord (then Sir Charles) Russell and Sir Richard Webster to the Paris 
Identification Bureau, during the sitting of the Behring Sea Arbitration Commission 
last spring. 
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and therefore, as the Report of the Committee points out, ‘An 
habitual criminal’s name is not available for the police in the 
registers until a period of from nine to twenty months after his re- 
lease, though this is precisely the time at which he is most likely to 
be wanted.’ The Register of Distinctive Marks tells very little or 
too much. In many cases it states that a prisoner has no distinctive 
mark, whilst in other cases, as, for instance, that of a tattooed ring 
on the second finger of the left hand, it enumerates nearly thirty 
persons bearing that mark, and leaves the puzzled policeman to make 
his choice between them. 

The shortcomings of these registers caused the Metropolitan 
Police to keep its own records of the names and distinctive marks of 
convicted criminals, and to supplement them with albums of photo- 
graphs of all convicts, and (since 1887) of a large number of other 
habitual criminals. At first these photographs were arranged chrono- 
logically, but are now divided according to the age and stature of 
the persons, and the class of crime that each criminal affects. By 
means of these registers a prisoner can perhaps, with luck, be identi- 
fied in a few minutes, but the search may be a long one, and Inspector 
Neame, of the Convict Supervision Department, stated before the 
Committee that ‘ His men would search for days rather than lose a 
“good” man.’ On March 1, 1893, twenty-one officers searched for 
twenty-seven prisoners, and made seven identifications. The total 
time spent was 574 hours, or an average of more than two hours for 
each prisoner sought for, and more than eight hours for each identi- 
fication. This is not excessive when one reflects that, in default of 
other indices, recourse must be had to the photograph albums, which 
contain the portraits of some 70,000 recent criminals, or to the more 
ancient records extending to 1864, and containing the portraits and 
descriptions of some 45,000 other criminals. 

Personal recognition is, however, the main thing on which the 
English detective or prison warder relies. The remanded prisoners 
of the entire London district are sent to Holloway, and they are there 
inspected by detectives and warders from other Metropolitan prisons 
to see if they can be identified as old offenders. Thirty police officers 
from various quarters of London visit Holloway Prison three times a 
week, and.each week they obtain, on an average, four identifications. 
Apart from the great waste of time—about ninety hours for each 
identification ?—the method is an objectionable one. 

With all this elaborate provision the habitual criminal often 
manages to escape identification in England, and, worse still, wrong- 
ful identifications are sometimes made by too positive prison warders 
and police officers. The Home Office Report sets forth at length a 
series of judicial blunders of this kind which have cropped up of 
recent years. The Report also explains the weak places in the 

2 Vide Report, p. 18. 
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armour of identification. It is impossible to classify photographs 
and bodily marks so as to easily pick out the right description amongst 
tens of thousands of cases. Therefore the Home Office Committee 
conclude that ‘ even with more photographs and more exact descrip- 
tions, we are agreed that the present system will leave much to be 
desired. What is wanted is a means of classifying the records of 
habitual criminals, such that, as soon as the particulars of the per- 
sonality of any prisoner (whether description, measurements, marks, 
or photographs) are received, it may be possible to ascertain readily, 
and with certainty, whether his case is already in the register, and 


if so, who he is. Such a system is not, we believe, attainable merely . 


as a development of the existing English methods ; if it is to be found 
at all it must be found in the application of some such scientific 
method as those on which we have next to report.’ 

By far the most important of the two scientific methods examined 
by the Committee is the French anthropometric system. As is well 
known, the French system is the invention of the present chief of 
that service, M. Alphonse Bertillon, second son of the distinguished 
anthropologist, the late Dr. Adolphe Bertillon. M. Bertillon the 
younger, deriving a bent for anthropological studies at the feet not 
only of his father, but also of Dr. Broca, who was his father’s friend 
and co-labourer, naturally thought of some way in which he could 
bring that science to aid in the work of the Prefecture of Police, 
where he happened to be employed in a minor capacity. The young 
assistant had not far to search for something which much needed 
reforming. The French service of identifying old offenders was in 
a much worse state even than we to-day find our own. In 1873 the 
practice of photographing prisoners had been introduced. These 
photographs had accumulated in a huge, unwieldy mass of over one 
hundred thousand, unsorted, unclassified, and practically useless. The 
actual identifications were made in a fashion which had become 
almost a public scandal. A reward of five francs was given to an 
officer for each recognition of an old offender. Groups of officers 
hovered around the prison vans, as a new batch of prisoners arrived, 
and by chaff and badgering endeavoured to find out subjects for re- 
wards. Secret bargains were made between officers and criminals 
to purposely give false names to examining magistrates to facilitate 
the after farce of ‘ recognitions.’ Meanwhile M. Bertillon got per- 
mission to make experiments in anthropometry, in his off-hours, 
amongst the inmates of the prison of La Santé. This was in the 
year 1879. How contemptuously his projects were then looked upon 
by his superiors may be judged by one of the stories of that epoch 
which the inventor of police anthropometry relates. When his 
fellow-employés at the Prefecture happened to be a little late in 
arriving nothing was said ; but the least tardiness on his part brought 
a sharp reprimand. On his calling attention to this seeming par- 
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tiality he was told that the others were fitting themselves for better 
work at their desks by an extra morning walk, while he only wasted 
his time with a useless fad! Perseverance, however, overcame all 
obstacles, and in 1882 M. Bertillon was formally entrusted with the 
charge of an identification bureau, to which, in 1884, was attached 
the service of photography, and in 1888 the anthropometric identi- 
fication had become so successful in Paris that the measurements 
were made compulsory throughout France and Algeria. 

The system, which was invented by M. Bertillon, consists in record- 
ing the measurement of divers bony parts of the human frame—parts 
which do not alter with any change which age, or accident, or device 
may make in the muscular tissue, and are not affected by the subse- 
quent thinness or corpulence of an individual. These measurements 
are: full height, height when sitting, length and breadth of the 
skull, length of middle and little fingers of left hand, length of left 
forearm and foot, and full stretch of the arms; the length and width 
of right ear, the colour of the hair and eyes, and any scars, moles, &c., 
on hands, arms, face and bust, are also accurately recorded. With 
these data M. Bertillon is able to establish the identity of any criminal 
who has been through his hands. 

The way in which he accomplishes this is ingenious, and merits 
some explanation. He divides each measurement into three classes 
—the large, the medium, and the small. We will suppose that he 
has 90,000 sets of measurements before him to classify. He com- 
mences by the length of the head, selecting that measurement because 
the skull of the adult never grows, and the measurer cannot be 
deceived, as he might be in taking the full height of the body. By 
this means he is enabled to reduce the 90,000 into three categories 
of about 30,000 each. The width of the head is treated in the same 
manner, and the classes are reduced to 10,000 each with broad, 
medium, or narrow skulls. The length of the middle finger provides 
another divisor, and further reduces each class to 3,300. By the 
length of the left foot the divisions are brought down to about 1,100 
each, and the length of the forearm reduces them to less than 400 
each. The original 90,000 has thus been divided into 243 groups, 
each containing between 300 and 400. This number is still too 
large for working purposes, and so the 400 persons are divided into 
three more classes, of about 140 each, according as they are tall, 
short, or of medium height. The length of the little finger will 
further reduce this to lots of less than 50 each, and, finally, by the 
colour of the eyes, of which M. Bertillon distinguishes seven varieties, 
the classes are brought to parcels which should average about 7 each, 
but which in reality vary from 3 to 20, some colours being more 
frequent than others. This completes the particulars used for 
classification, but in order to eliminate even the remotest chance of 
error, there are added the length and width of the right ear—which 
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form a valuable indication—the height when sitting, and the fall 
stretch of the arms. 

It must not be presumed that these three or twenty persons who 
have been carefully weeded out by a process of selection from the 
original 90,000, resemble each other in every particular. Their eyes, 
of course, are of the same colour, and there is a possibility that with 
some of the persons the little fingers will be of the same length ; but 
there the resemblance will generally end, or, even if it should con- 
tinue to exist in the case of some of the other measurements, there 
will invariably come a point at which it will stop. This is proved by 
the experience of the Anthropometric Bureau, where M. Bertillon 
and his assistants have found that out of nearly half a million per- 
sons who have passed through their hands, no two individuals were 
exactly the same in all the particulars recorded. Mr. Francis 
Galton, F.R.S., having taken the finger prints of 2,500 persons, 
and found a difference in every case, deduces from that that the 
probability of a resemblance occurring is about 1 in 64,000,000. 
By a parity of reasoning M. Bertillon might assert that, were the 
population of the world eight times as great as it is, only two persons 
of that vast host would be of exactly the same measurement. 

It must always be remembered that, though the measurements 
are the machinery of identification, the personal marks are the proofs. 
Hence the record of the latter must be made with not less care, 
perhaps even more, than the former. Of course the most ignorant 
person cannot fail to understand the evidence of scars, moles, &c., 
when the position is foretold toa hair. The accuracy with which 
these marks are described by M. Bertillon’s assistants is the deadly 
second barrel of his system. Few men are without a distinctive 
mark of some kind, for even if a man’s body is free from maculz, he 
can hardly have escaped receiving one or two burns or scars; and 
when these marks are found to exist, and bear out the evidence 
furnished by the measurements, they are ‘confirmation strong as 
proof of holy writ’ of identity. Photographs which, as we have seen, 
form one of the chief helps to the English policeman in his search 
for a suspected criminal, are only used by M. Bertillon as auxiliaries. 
When ‘a prisoner is brought to the Anthropometric Bureau he is 
photographed in profile and three-quarter-face. His measurements 
are written out on two cards, on one of which his two photographs 
are pasted. A record is also made on the back of the cards of the 
permanent marks or scars found on the body, head, arms, or hands. 
With what accuracy their size and position are recorded will best be 
shown by the illustration on the next page.® 

The simplicity with which this seemingly elaborate system is 
worked is signally proved by the evidence given by Sir Richard 
Webster before the Identification of Criminals Committee on the 
8th of December, 1893. He says: 


* See diagram, Fig 1. 
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A card with the five or six measurements was given to the Attorney-General 
(now Lord Russell) and myself, and in less than five minutes we found the card 
which, according to the measurements, would be the man, assuming the measure- 
ments to be accurate. We picked out the card without the slightest assistance. 
. « » Having identified the man, M. Bertillon handed to us the first card, and 


Fig. 1 


1. Mole at 60 mm. below larynx, and at 30 mm. left of the median line. 

2. Cicatrix, operation for croup, of 25 mm. vertical, at 30 mm. under larynx. 

3. Deep cicatrix, rectilinear, of 615 mm. slightly oblique internal, at 40 mm. 
right of breastbone, on collarbone. ' 

4, Mole at 90 mm. left of fork on shoulder. 

5. Rectilinear cicatrix of 3x5 mm., oblique external, at 70 mm. below fork, 
30 mm. left of median line. 

6. Mole at 20 mm. above and behind right nipple. 

7. Very deep cicatrix, curved with cavity upwards of 80 x 2 mm. at 15 mm. below 
fork, and at 20 mm. right of median line. 

8. Mole 30 mm. under left nipple. 

9. Cicatrose point at 100 mm. below left nipple, and 60 mm. left of median. 

10. Round cicatrix burn of 30 mm. at 100 mm. above navel across median, three- 

quarters of it to left. 


said, ‘ Look at the private marks,’ The first mark was that, if this was the man 
whose name was on the previous card, there was a scar on the second or third 
finger of his left hand, an approximate measurement in a certain direction being 
given. Prisoner’s hand was held up, and there was the scar, I then looked at 
the first card again. It stated that, if this was the same man, he had a tattoo 
mark of an anchor, about an inch long, on his left arm, the posterior side of his 
left arm, rather faint. The prisoner had got a bandage round his arm. It was 
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pulled off, and there was the anchor. Jt was not that we had got a man very like 
him, but it was unquestionable that we had picked out that man, 


Sir R. Webster also says : 


It seems to me to be by far the best system I have ever seen or heard of, and 
to possess many remarkable safeguards against the possible identification of inno- 
cent people for those previously convicted. I do not care so much (although, of 
course, it is very important) that previously convicted people should be identified. 
Its great importance, or one of its principal features, was the practical impossibility, 
in my opinion, if properly worked, of the confusion of any person charged with one 
previously convicted or previously charged. 


The remarkable success of M. Bertillon in Paris is abundantly 
testified to. He claims (a claim which, I believe, has never been con- 
tradicted) to have never made a mistaken identification, while omis- 
sions to point out the subject of a former measurement on any 
second appearance are almost infinitesimal. M. Bertillon now has a 
further tribute to the value of his methods by the recommendation 
of the Home Office Committee to adopt the main features of his 
system for all our convicts and persons accused of serious offences. 
After surveying the whole field, the Report advises, ‘ that the prisoners 
who are to be included in the register should be measured as regards 
the length and breadth of the head, the length of the left middle 
finger, the length of the left forearm, and the length of the left foot ; 
that these should be taken for the primary classification giving 243 
nearly equal classes.’ 

They have, however, discarded, or not recommended the adoption 
of, five of the measurements included in the Bertillon system as now 
employed in France. The reasons for dropping these measurements 
are not obvious, and cannot be gathered from the Report. In place 
of these indices, which, it must be remembered, have been tried 
on so large a scale for upwards of twelve years, and found to act 
admirably, they recommend the substitution of ‘ finger prints.’ I will 
leave this latter subject alone for the present, and confine my atten- 
tion to those measurements which the Committee seems to con- 
sider useless. I may premise that the Committee anticipate that 
about 9,000 prisoners will be registered each year, so that in ten 
years there will be 90,000 criminals on the register. To better ex- 
amine the mode in which it is proposed to classify this large body of 
English prisoners, I will first give in parallel columns the list of those 
measurements which have been recommended and those which have 
been dropped. 


Recommended ; Dropped 


. Length of the head. . Length of left little finger. 
. Width of the head. . Sitting height. 
. Length of left middle finger. 3. Stretch of the arms, 
. » left forearm. . Length of right ear. 
rm left foot, . Width of right ear. 
. Classification of eyes. 
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To discontinue a measurement, should experience show it to be un- 
necessary, is very easy, and can be done at any time, but it is hardly 
needful to point out that it is impossible to add one iota to a man’s 
description once he has passed out of your hands. 

1. The measurement of the little finger is taken with the same 
instrument, and precisely in the same manner, as the middle finger 
(retained by the Committee) ; it entails therefore neither further ex- 
pense nor teaching of the warder, and the amount of time occupied 
would not be half a minute. The gain by dropping it is therefore 
nil, Onthe other hand, what is M. Bertillon’s practical experience ? 
He began without it, and only added it when, after two years, he 
found that it was necessary. The result is that in old cases he has 
now to make two searches, first in his present perfect collection, and 
afterwards in his old and imperfect one. By dropping this measure- 
ment another divisor is lost, and it will be necessary to search 
through 400 cards instead of either of two packets of 125 each, or 
one of 150 cards, each of which packets can be further subdivided 
by other divisors—a serious question. 

The Committee were apparently under the impression that the 
division by the little finger did not give satisfactory results, the 
‘medium’ division being very much larger than the ‘ short’ or the 
‘long.’ Ihave, however, seen the drawer in which al/ the measurements 
were medium, and in which, if the view of the Committee were correct, 
the ‘medium’ little finger division should be very much larger than 
either the ‘ short’ or the ‘long’ division, but it wasnotso. The little 
fingers of medium length were more numerous, but only slightly so. 
The question of correlation of various parts of the body, on which the 
Committee appear to lay much stress, has been fully considered by 
M. Bertillon, and is very clearly dealt with in his work, ‘ Une Appli- 
cation pratique de l’Anthropométrie,’ published so long ago as 1881. 
In these circumstances, and in view of M. Bertillon’s experience, it 
would appear to be hardly advisable to drop this measurement at 
starting. 

2. The measurement of the bust, or sitting height, is very easily 
taken, occupies but little time, and might be useful for detective 
purposes. Many men have long legs and short bodies, and vice versa. 

3. The measurement of the stretch of the arms gives another 
divisor; while that of 

4, The ear not only gives a further point towards identification, 
but would also be valuable for detective purposes, as the attention 
would be directed to any unusual size or shape. M. Bertillon is now 
preparing an album of anarchists, and the ear is much relied on for 
identification. 

5. Classification by the colour of the eyes is not recommended by 
the Committee on account of the supposed difficulty of dividing them 
into the seven categories. Practical experience in Paris, however, 
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has demonstrated that no real difficulty arises, ordinary warders being 
found quite capable of learning the different divisions in the course 
of their month’s training. Somewhat illogically, the Report recom- 
mends that note should be taken of the colour of the eyes, as ‘ it is 
necessary in case the arrest of the criminal should be required while 
he is at large, and his description has to be published for this purpose.’ 
That is to say, that the prison official is supposed to be incapable of 
dividing the eyes into seven well-defined categories, but yet can de- 
scribe them so accurately as to be of assistance to the detective. 

In substitution for the above-mentioned descriptive particulars 
the Committee recommends the adoption of the ‘ finger-print ’ method, | 
originally invented by the Chinese, and which has recently found a 
warm advocate in Mr. Francis Galton. If ‘less than a drop of ink’ 
(sic) is distributed evenly over the surface of a copper plate, and a 
person’s fingers are laid thereon, and then transferred to a card, they 
will leave impressions of the patterns formed by the papillary ridges. 
These patterns will form either ‘ arches,’ ‘ loops,’ or ‘ whorls,’ the former 
being by far the most infrequent. How far these patterns can be 
used for purposes of classification I cannot say. Mr. Galton professes 
to be able to deal with almost any number of cases, but he is a scien- 
tific observer of great attainments, and endowed with an aptitude for 
patient research. It would, perhaps, be mere child’s play for Mr. 
Galton to divide 400 cards—the number of which each class would 
consist in about ten years—into three or more subdivisions, and find 
the card wanted out of that number ; but it is questionable if anyone 
else could do so, even with the aid of a watchmaker’s lens and a 
pointer having a common pin inserted firmly into its pointed end and 
then bent downwards—which appear from the directions to be neces- 
sary for a comparison of the details. At all events, Dr. J. G. Garson, 
Vice-President of the Anthropological Institute, states that such a 
number would be far too large. Either Mr. Galton must put his 
services at the disposal of the Criminal Register Department, or there 
must be a staff of scientific and highly paid assistants trained under 
his personal direction. 

It has been clearly demonstrated that the system of M. Bertillon 
is invaluable for the identification of criminals who are already in 
custody; but, it may be asked, of what use would it be to the 
detective to enable him to apprehend an offender still at large? 
When once he has caught a man it would show whether he is an 
habitual offender or not, and afford some inference as to whether he is 
likely to have committed the crime with which he is charged, but 
beyond that it would not go. A police officer, however ‘ active and 


* Report of the Committee, Questions 133 and 135: ‘ Q. Yes, after you had got 
the total number of cards reduced to classes of about 500 each? A. That is rather 
a large number, I think, to classify by finger prints.— Q. You think it would be better 
to have only about 100? A. Very much better; fifty, I would say.’ 

Vor, XXXVI—No, 211 cc 
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intelligent ’’ he may be, cannot mentally gauge the length of a man’s 
head, or middle finger, to a millimetre, and arrest him on sus- 
picion ; and we are thus brought to the fact that our detectives must 
work on a recollection of faces, whether that recollection has been 
formed in the courtyard of Holloway Prison or derived from the 
albums at Scotland Yard. The written descriptions issued by the 
police authorities are inadequate, if they are not misleading. 


Concave Rectiiinear Convex 
Fig. 2 


What is required is a clear, intelligible description of the salient 
features of the man wanted. To meet this requirement M. Bertillon 
has devised his ‘ Portrait parlé.’ This name has been given to a 
description, prepared under clearly defined rules, easily to be remem- 
bered, and of special assistance to the detective in his search for, and 
identification of, acriminal. The particulars of the ‘Portrait parlé’ 
are accurately taken from the profile photograph and record of 
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‘Wavy ’ concave ‘ Wavy ’ rectilinear * Wavy ’ convex 
Fie. 3° 


measurements. He divides the nose, ears, and forehead® into three 
categories—the large, the medium, andthe small. Thefoutline of the 
profile of the nose forms his starting point, and this he first divides 
into three general classes—the ‘ concave,’ the ‘ rectilinear,’ and the 
‘ convex.’ 

A similar division of the noses has also to be made to enable him 
to register the irregular outlines, the ‘wavy concave,’ the ‘wavy 
rectilinear,’ and the ‘ wavy convex.’ 


5 See diagrams 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, 
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The base line gives three more divisions—the ‘ tip-tilted,’ the hori- 
zontal, and the drooping. 


M. Bertillon states with reference to the ear that, thanks to the 
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Fig. 4 


projections and depressions with which it abounds, and its unchange- 
ableness from birth till death, it is the most important factor in the 
problem of identification. On account of its immobility itself, which 
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Helix, open, intermediate, adheren 
Fig. 5 


prevents it taking any part in the play of the features, no part of the 


face less attracts the attention of the profane. Our eye is as little 
accustomed to notice it as our tongue is to describe it. The helix, 
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Antitragus, horizontal, intermediate, or oblique inclination 
Fic. 6 


the lobe, the lower fold, and the antitragus form the bases of a 


series of divisions, some of the principal varieties of which are here 
shown, 
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The forehead is also described, as to whether receding, inter- 
mediate, or vertical. 

With this information, supplemented with a few particulars con- 
cerning the colour of the hair and eyes, the height, and any facial 
marks or peculiarities, a detective having the details well impressed 
on his memory would have but little difficulty in identifying the man 
sought for. 

As an instance of the practical value of this aide~mémoire, I may 
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Lobe square, intermediate, ‘ bay-shaped’ 
Fie. 7 


relate the result of an experiment recently made at the La Santé 
prison in Paris, and at which I was present. Particulars were written 
out at the Identification Bureau from the photographs and cards of 
forty-seven of the prisoners then confined in La Santé. These cards 
were numbered and distributed amongst fifteen warders, not belong- 
ing to that prison, who were just completing their training at the 
bureau. Each warder was required to read over carefully, two or 


Forehead receding, intermediate, vertical 
Fig. 8 


three times, the written description, and then, without the card, 
identify the man to whom it applied. It is important to note that 
the clerk who wrote out the particulars had never seen the men, and 
the warders had never seen either the photographs or the men, and 
did not know the prisoners’ names. They went into the yard, where 
260 prisoners, all close-cropped, clean-shaven, and dressed alike, were 
assembled, and proceeded to hunt up their men. Of the forty-seven 
they recognised thirty-seven correctly, in three instances brought up 
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the wrong man, and in seven they abandoned the search. All the 
latter cases were towards the last, when each warder had already 
made one or two identifications, and probably there was confusion in 
his mind as to the salient points which he had, in that instance, to 
remember. It is but fair to state that one of these seven hada 
wooden leg, a particular which had been purposely omitted from the 
description, but which would have rendered his identification an easy 
one. As each prisoner was brought up he was asked his name, and 
it was ascertained from the numbered list in my hand if the identi- 
fication was correct. I then compared him with his photograph. In 
two cases only should I have recognised the man from his full- - 
face portrait, though in most cases the profile photograph perfectly 
identified him. I questioned the warders in each case as to how 
they had identified their man, and I found that the ear, the nose, and 
the colour of the eyes were the great factors. In each case the warder 
indicated to me the particular point which had guided him, 

This part of M. Bertillon’s system does not appear to have come 
within the scope of the reference to the Committee. 

There are hints in the Report of proposed changes in the instru- 
ments, as well as in the measurements—at least we have recom- 
mendations to this effect from the scientific witnesses. On this point 
I cannot do better than quote M. Bertillon himself: ‘ Avons-nous 
besoin de dire que la disposition de ces instruments a été l'objet de 
bien des tatonnements et de multiples perfectionnements avant 
d’atteindre leur état actuel que nous regardons comme définitif ? 
Aussi repoussons-nous d’avance toute modification, tout nouveau 
changement, méme minime, dans leurs formes, comme dans °la 
maniére de s’en servir. Cvest 14 une tentation bien grande de la 
part des débutants, auxquels les idées nouvelles arrivent nombreuses, 
mais qui ignorent que toutes ces idées, méme celles qu’ils croient 
les plus originales, les plus personnelles, ont déji été proposées par 
d’autres, essayées, et finalement rejetées pour diverses raisons.’® I 
may mention thus, for instance, the measurement of the pelvis 
brought forward by Dr. Garson, which was mooted by M. Bertillon 
as early as 1881, and a similar table of results was published by him 
in the Annales de Démographie of that year. 

It must not be forgotten also that any change in the measure- 
ments would render the system practically useless for the identifica- 
tion of international culprits, the most difficult class with whom the 
police have to deal; but, on the other hand, if the system were the 
same in every civilised country, the interchange of information would 
be easy and rapid. Iwas in M. Bertillon’s bureau a few days ago, 
when an application was received from Geneva for any information 
that could be furnished relating to four men just arrested. Geneva 
having adopted the Bertillon system pure and simple, and furnished 

° Instructions Signalétiques (Melun, 1893), pp. xx-xxi of Introduction, 
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the particulars as to measurements, &c., the search was an easy one ; 
and whilst I was still talking to M. Bertillon his assistant brought 
in his report. One man had passed through the bureau in 1884; 
one was unknown; and the two others had been measured in the 
prisons of Lyons and Rouen respectively. The required information 
was sent to Geneva by that night’s post. 

The Committee tell us that a scientific head is required to carry 
out the recommended system. ‘ Bertillonage’ requires no scientific 
head. It is an error to suppose that, because the inventor of the 
system, and head of the Paris Identification Bureau, is a scientific 
man, it is necessary that the heads of all identification bureaux 
should be scientific men. A good, practical police officer, taught by 
M. Bertillon, would far better carry out the duties of the office. The 
chief of the Lyons Anthropometric Bureau (not a scientific man) 
learned it from a man taught in M. Bertillon’s bureau, and the officer 
in charge of the Marseilles buréau was taught by a man (not a 
scientific man) who had learned it at Lyons. 

If we are to give M. Bertillon’s invention a fair trial in England, 
we had better trust to his twelve years’ experience than- go into 
wild and unnecessary experiments to fix the identity of the man 
‘known to the police.’ 


EpmunD R. SPEARMAN. 





THE FACTS 
ABOUT UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


I 


‘In lapidary inscriptions,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘a man is not upon oath,’ 
and his dictum is true of those who throw stones as of those who 
carve them. But Mr. Whibley’s epigrams about University Extension 
are none the less entertaining because his account of the system is a 
travesty of the facts. No friend of the Universities will pick a quarrel 
with him for demanding a candid examination of the work in which 
they are now engaged, and least of all will those who are specially 
concerned with University Extension fail to welcome his challenge and 
to chuckle over his jokes. 

Intemperate criticism, however, is apt to provoke indiscriminating 
praise, and therefore in replying to his article I prefer to base my 
answer on the judgment of those whose impartiality is beyond dis- 
pute. Now it so happens that, while Mr. Whibley was casting his eye 
over University Extension, a distinguished body of Royal Commis- 
sioners were making a more responsible inquiry into the same sub- 
ject. Any one who has looked at the volume of evidence recently 
published by the Gresham University Commissioners will have been 
struck by the patient care and thoroughness with which they ques- 
tioned witnesses on the topic of University Extension. They heard 
the critics of the system as freely as they heard its friends. They 
slurred over no difficulties, faced all the facts of the case, and finally 
arrived at a unanimous verdict upon its claims. As Mr. Whibley does 
not refer to their investigations, I will quote their report. ‘We have 
received,’ they say, ‘much valuable evidence on the subject, and we 
have no doubt that the University Extension system deserves the 
encouragement of the University, and under favourable conditions 
may be a useful supplement to its work, as bringing under the direct 
influence of University study many students who would otherwise 
have remained outside that influence. We therefore recommend that 
the University should appoint a Standing Board to encourage and 
extend this work in London and its suburbs and to bring the more 
promising of such students into closer relation with the University 
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by the recognition of work done under its superintendence as an 







































equivalent for such part of the regular courses of the University as U 
may be determined.’! This is strong testimony, and Mr. Whibley i 
shows discretion in omitting to mention it. For it seems unlikely, x 
on the face of it, that a Royal Commission, including such men as 7 
Lord Cowper, Lord Playfair, Sir William Savory, Professor Henry h 
Sidgwick, and Dr. Burdon Sanderson, should after minute inquiry . 
recommend the new University to encourage and extend in London 
‘a cheap, smattering masquerade.’ . 
Equally strange is it, if Mr. Whibley’s account of University . 
Extension be true, that after twenty-one years of trial the system, so : 
far from being discredited, stands better in the eyes of the great I 
educational authorities of the country than ever it did before. The . 
Education Department has recently placed the higher certificates of 
the University Extension on the same footing as a number of other ; 
academic diplomas. It encourages candidates for the Queen’s scholar- : 


ships to present certificates awarded after prescribed courses of Uni- 
versity Extension teaching. It urges its inspectors to advise pupil- 
teachers to attend University Extension lectures. The Vice-President 
of the Council has repeatedly spoken with approval of University 
Extension work and in commendation of its aims, The ‘farce of 
University Extension ’ has, at any rate, won skilled applause. 

Nor are English observers alone in their opinion. Foreign experts 
have frequently visited this country in order to study the movement 
of University Extension, and to form an estimate of its educational 
value and importance. One of these gentlemen, M. Espinas, a dis- 
tinguished professor in the Faculty of Bordeaux, who was commis- 
sioned by the French Ministry of Education to report upon the sub- 
ject, published the result of his inquiry in the Revue Internationale 
de l' Enseignement for March and April 1892. In this essay he 
reviews the present state of secondary and higher education in Eng- 
land, and the service which may be rendered towards their improve- 
ment by the University Extension system. His words specially deserve 
quotation here, because he by no means regards the- scheme with 
unqualified favour, and speaks throughout as one who is somewhat 
unwillingly constrained to admit the value and significance of its 
work, And yet, after describing with admiration the details of its 
organisation, he concludes : 


De quelque cété qu’on se tourne avec la pensée d’une réforme générale et systéma- 
tique de l’enseignement, on ne trouve en Angleterre qu’obstacles infranchissables. 
. . . Les critiques que nous avons adressées 4 l’Extension doivent étre corrigées 
par cette remarque essentielle: qu’elle a été peut-étre le seul reméde possible 4 
V'insuffisance de certaines institutions, au caractére exclusif de certaines autres. 
Elle conduit par une voie détournée, trés longue, 4 des réformes qu’il est impossible 
d’aborder directement. Nos critiques n’effacent donc pas nos éloges: on a fait 
ce qui était possible ; on 1’a fait généreusement et avec une incontestable habileté. 





1 Report of the Gresham University Commission, 1894, p. xvii, § 14. 
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A later visitor, M. Max Leclerc, has recorded his impressions of 
University Extension work in the remarkably suggestive book on Eng- 
lish education which has been published during the present summer. 
M. Leclere visited some of the centres while University Extension 
teaching was in progress, and describes in detail the lectures which 
he heard. It is interesting to compare the vivid account of this un- 
prejudiced eye-witness with the ingenious satire of Mr. Whibley. 
The latter imagines that the audiences are superficial and restless, 
content with the easiest smattering, and that the lecturers, aiming 
at a cheap-jack popularity, value a fluent tongue above learning, and 
care nothing for scholarship or research. M. Leclerc, on the other 
hand, declares from his own observation that ‘le sérieux, l’ardeur 
avec lesquels ces auditeurs écoutent et profitent, la précision de leur 
langage, sont admirables ;’ while, as for the lecturer to whom he 
listened, ‘il discute avec un véritable esprit scientifique les sources, 
les points douteux, les objections.’ In short, M. Leclere found that 
University Extension gives what by its very name it professes to give 
—namely, instruction of the University type to those who, without 
the missionary effort of the University, could not hope to obtain it. 
It has not swerved from the purpose which inspired Mr. James Stuart 
and his friends when they laid the foundations of the system at 
Cambridge more than twenty years ago. That purpose was as follows : 

Oral teaching of the highest class was what we undertook to give, what we 
professed to give, and what, when I appealed to the University to act, I asked it 
to give throughout the country. We believed that by the dissemination of higher 
education, brought to the homes of those who could not devote their whole time 
to study, we should make our beloved country better and make a contribution to 
the century in which we lived. . . . We resolved in the University that we would 
give of our very best to this work. The only gift worth giving is the gift when 
the giver gives his best; and in the first utterance that we made we put this in 
the forefront, that the more unaccustomed any group of people were to receive 
higher education, the more necessary was it that the individuals who were 
employed to convey it to them should be of the highest possible attainment that 
we could secure. It was to carry out these ideas that the whole system of Uni- 
versity Extension was invented. The lectures, the classes in connection with 
them, the written paper-work, the syllabuses, the method of the examinations, 
have all been devised with the view of carrying out these fundamental principles, 
and I believe that we can say to-day that, so far as the method of education is 
concerned, we have achieved our aim. We have produced a method of education 
built upon experience, and adapted by the people themselves to their own needs, 
in conjunction with the Universities. We have built up a system of education 
which is capable of giving the highest class of mental training to those who sub- 
mit themselves to it.* 


Mr. Whibley, however, maintains that from its beginnings 
University Extension ‘ has trodden learning under foot and violated 


* L’ Education des classes moyennes et dirigeantes en Angleterre, par Max Leclerc. 
Paris: Armand Colin et Cie, 1894. 

* Speech of Mr. James Stuart at the University Extension Congress. London, 
June 23, 1894, 
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every principle of sound research or amiable culture that Oxford and 
Cambridge are pledged to respect.’ How is it, then, that these two Uni- 
versities, so far from disowning the Extension movement, have given to 
it year by year more unreserved support, have made themselves re- 
sponsible for every detail of its policy and organisation, have given 
privileges to its students, pecuniary support to its undertakings, and 
official sanction to its aims? The direction of the work is entrusted 
at Cambridge to a Syndicate, at Oxford to a Delegacy, appointed in 
each case by the University out of the number of resident graduates, 
The academic control of the movement could not be more effective, 
the acquaintance of the University with its proceedings could not be 
more complete. At Oxford and Cambridge, if anywhere, the defects 
of University Extension cannot fail to be known. And yet, if its 
proceedings amount, as Mr. Whibley would have us believe, to an 
educational fraud, how is it that both Oxford and Cambridge have 
within the last few years given emphatic proof of their increasing 
confidence in University Extension by offering the privilege of affilia- 
tion to certain classes of students attending the lectures and classes 
which it provides? How is it that, not Oxford and Cambridge only, 
but every University in England, takes part in the movement? The 
University of London appoints its share of the members of the Joint 
Universities’ Board which directs the educational policy of the 
University Extension Society in the metropolis. In the North- 
eastern part of England the University of Durham has associated 
itself with Cambridge in the work. The Victoria University has 
thrown itself into the movement with energy and success, The new 
University of Wales is expressly authorised by its charter to recognise 
Extension work in the Principality. Several of the University Col- 
leges in England, notably the Durham College of Science at Newcas- 
tle and Mason College, Birmingham, have taken an active share in the 
work. And in the meantime Universities in other countries have 
not been slow to follow suit. The system has been warmly taken up 
at Lund and Upsala in Sweden, in Brussels, in Buda-Pest. It has 
spread to the Cape of Good Hope, to Canada and to. Australia, and 
there are flourishing departments of the work in connection with the 
Queen’s University of Kingston and with the Universities of Sydney 
and Melbourne. In the United States the American Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching directs a large and influential 
organisation, drawing its lecturers from the great Universities, while— 
not tomention many others—the University of Chicago, the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, and Brown University in Rhode Island 
have been specially energetic and successful in their furtherance of 
the scheme. 

An educational movement does not live and grow for twenty years, 
and spread as this has done over a large part of the civilised world, if 
it is a merely pretentious bit of humbug. Whatever faults Uni- 
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versities may have, they are not lacking in powers of criticism, and 
it is unlikely that they would have cared to identify themselves with 
an undertaking which ‘deceives the people and converts cloistered 
colleges into so many Crystal Palaces of cheap and easy learning.’ 
Mr. Whibley: perceives that his theory of University Extension lands 
him in a difficult place. He must either abandon his charges against 
the movement or arraign the Universities as accomplices in an edu- 
cational fraud. He prefers the second alternative. The University, 
he declares, ‘ kneels with cap in hand’ to the smatterers in the towns. 
‘The reports, issued from time to time at Oxford and Cambridge 
make ample, if involuntary, confession that no lecture is delivered, no. 
course devised, which is not a patent contradiction to the worthy 
purpose of a University.’ ‘When an ancient University degrades it- 
self by truckling to a greedy optimism, dishonour is done to teacher 
and taught.’ Conduct like this deserves a heavy punishment, and 
Mr. Whibley is not slow to predict it. ‘The triumph of University 
Extension, under the false pretence of a serious education, will in- 
evitably and righteously involve in ruin the Universities whose titles 
and dignities its victims presume to filch.’ 

Let us assume this to be true. Let it be conceded for a moment that 
Oxford and Cambridge have given themselves to the Philistines—even 
Oxford, ‘ the queen of romance,’ who, Matthew Arnold said, ‘ has been 
waging warfare against the Philistines for centuries, and will wage 
after we are gone.’ Now, there happily exist august officials whose 
duty it is to watch over the behaviour of the Universities and to correct 
with becoming sternness any breach of academic virtue. It is from 
the Chancellors that the country would expect a word of warning if the 
Universities were flagrantly to fail in their appointed trust. But the 
Chancellors of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London do 
not often express themselves in public on matters of University policy. 
Still more rarely do they act together in concert. It was, therefore, 
a memorable thing when the three Chancellors consented to take the 
unusual, if not unprecedented, step of presiding in succession over the 
three sittings of a conference summoned to celebrate the coming of 
age of University Extension and to further its educational aims. As 
* a comment on Mr. Whibley’s criticisms, nothing could be more 
opportune than the remarks of Lord Salisbury, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, and Lord Herschell.t The last-named, as Chancellor of the 
University of London, said: ‘I am quite sure of this—that, whatever 
differences of opinion there may be, we must all be agreed that the 
intellectual life of England would have been poorer if the University 
Extension system had not come into existence.’ The Duke of Devon- 
shire, the Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, said: ‘I cannot 
help thinking that the Universities themselves, as institutions, are 


* Report of University Extension Congress (London: P.8, King & Co., 1894), 
pp. 95, 75, and 41, 
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deeply interested in the permanent success of this movement. It is 
one which they cannot afford to take up and to let go again and 
to allow to lapse into the hands of any other bodies. They have set 
their hands to the work and are bound to carry it through, or they 
will suffer very much in public estimation. I feel strongly that the 
Universities cannot maintain a position of continuity, efficiency, and 
usefulness unless they remain closely in touch with the popular feeling 
and popular sentiment of the country, and I know of no way in which 
that end can be more effectually secured than by the University Ex- 
tension movement remaining mainly in the hands and under the 
direction of the University authorities,’ And Lord Salisbury, speaking 
as Chancellor of the University of Oxford, said that his object in taking 
the chair was ‘ to testify to the warm sympathy which he knew to exist 
between the University which he represented and the most successful 
and advancing movement of University Extension.’ ‘The great 
object in the present day,’ he continued, ‘ is to disseminate as widely 
as possible the craving for intellectual enjoyment. Our civilisation 
has made men susceptible to the temptation of excitement and plea- 
sure. . . . The object is to make them crave for intellectual enjoy- 
ment, and I do not know that any better plan could be conceived for 
such a purpose than that of spreading abroad in all parts of the 
country lecturers who should be able to convey to men’s minds a 
knowledge of the ground that has been already won, and a foretaste of 
the pleasures which await all those who will exercise their intellects 
upon the thoughts and discoveries which their predecessors have found 
for them.’ Finally, he declared that the sending out of ‘ missionaries 
of knowledge, into all parts of the country where University influence 
could not otherwise extend,’ was ‘a truly beneficial mission,’ to which 
he wished all success. 

But Mr. Whibley bases his attack upon specific charges, which I 
will now proceed to examine. (1) He says that University Extension is 
merely ‘a pleasant pastime,’ and that ‘the published evidences of its 
superficiality are incontrovertible. He does not seem to be aware 
that examinations are held at the end of the courses, and that it is 
to the reports of the examiners that we must look for proof of the 


quality of the work done by the students. As for the standard of - 


these examinations, the following sentence occurs in the paper of 
instructions issued to its examiners by the Oxford University Exten- 
sion Delegacy: ‘The standard of a pass should be, as far as possible, 
that observed in the Oxford Pass Final Schools; and the examiners 
are requested to observe an equal standard in all examinations, 
irrespective of the number of lectures in the course.’ In appointing 
examiners, the delegates select, as far as possible, present or former 
examiners in the Final Honour Schools of the University. Now, any 
comparison between the work of University Extension students and 
that of regular University students must be rough, for three reasons ; 
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many of the University Extension students (e.g., artisans) naturally 
suffer in examinations from their defective training in literary 
expression, and a much larger proportion of the same class of students 
are prevented by their daily employment from giving as much time 
to preparing for examination as can easily be spared by an under- 
graduate ; on the other hand, an Extension student studies a com- 
paratively small part of a subject at one time, and has to deal with 
one examination paper only, instead of with the succession of papers 
which make up the test of an Honour School in the University itself. 
But allowance being made for these differences, which often, roughly 
speaking, balance one another, the following reports from examiners 
attest the high quality of the work done by the students attending 
University Extension lectures. The Rev. A. H. Johnson, who speaks 
from a long experience as tutor and examiner at Oxford, writes as 
follows about the History examinations in the Oxford branch of the 
University Extension system: ‘It is difficult to compare the papers 
with those presented for our Honour School of Modern History, owing 
to the comparatively limited periods offered by the Extension 
students. But, omitting the papers of the young school-girls, they 
would certainly count high. A large proportion of them would be 
fully up to our second-class standard, while some few would reach 
that of a first class.’ Dr. Arthur Whitelegge, who examines for the 
Oxford Delegacy in Hygiene, writes that ‘the papers referred to me 
have been usually good and often excellent, and I am satisfied that the 
knowledge gained by the students who enter for the final examina- 
tions is no mere smattering, but an intelligent acquaintance with the 


essentials of the subject.’ Similar testimony could be multiplied with “ 


regard to the examinations in Literature and in the various branches of 
Natural Science. I have quoted the reports of Oxford examiners, but 
equally favourable accounts would doubtless be given by the gentle- 
men who examine for the Cambridge Syndicate and for the Victoria 
University. Two years ago the Council of the London University 
Extension Society asked their lecturers and examiners to favour them 
with a comparison of the quality of the work done by regular Univer- 
sity students and by the students of the University Extension. The 
reports which were received in answer to this query contain over- 
whelming proof of the excellence of the papers written by those who 
attend University Extension lectures in London. Turning over the 
reports, I repeatedly find such expressions as these: ‘Much of the 
work done in. science is of a very high quality ; such, indeed, as I 
should have been pleased to receive from honour students in Cam- 
bridge.’ ‘I have constantly selected certain answers of the best 
Extension students in political economy, in order to show them to my 
pupils here (Cambridge) as models of what an answer should be.’ 
‘The work done for me was divided rather sharply into two classes. 
That done by a few of the best students was in interest and intelli- 
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gence quite equal to that of University students for honours in their 
first and second years, but fell below it in finish and accuracy, and 
the power of keeping to the point, which comes of continued training 
in examinations. That done by the rest was pretty nearly on a level 
with what might be expected from inferior pass-men at the Univer- 
sity.’ To quote at greater length would be tedious, and I will 
conclude with a report written by a most distinguished Greek scholar, 
who had lectured on the Iliad. ‘Ihave no doubt,’ he writes, ‘that, 
so far as the best of my students were concerned, they were much 
superior to the average pass-man both in intelligence and application.’ 

Mr. Whibley, however, singles out- for special condemnation 
an effort made by Mr. R. G. Moulton (who rendered for many 
years brilliant and disinterested service to the cause of higher 
education in this country) to acquaint his University Extension 
students with some of the beauties of Greek tragedy. There 
lies before me, as I write, the report of Dr. Verrall, of Cambridge, 
who examined on this course. Against Dr. Verrall’s judgment 
Mr. Whibley, I imagine, will not care to appeal, and this is what 
he says: ‘The work as a whole was very satisfactory, and certainly 
better than from the novelty of the subject might have been 
expected. In particular the candidates showed a commendable 
accuracy in dealing with Greek technical terms, and for the most part 
wrote in a simple, sensible style.’ These reports form a conclusive 
answer to the charge of superficiality brought against those Univer- 
sity Extension students who enter for the final examinations. Nor 
are the latter an insignificant proportion of the number attending 
the lectures. In the session 1892-3 (the last for which the returns 
are complete) no less than 4,256 students passed the final examina- 
tions on University Extension courses in England alone. 

(2) Mr. Whibley’s second charge is that among the qualifications 
of a University Extension lecturer no mention is made of scholar- 
ship or research. He therefore proceeds to disparage them as 
‘ orators, not scholars.’ This attack is without foundation or excuse. 
It also shows that Mr, Whibley is curiously ignorant of the facts of 
thecase. A glance at the lists of the Oxford, Cambridge, London, and 
Victoria lecturers will show how distinguished a body of men are 
engaged in University Extension teaching. Taking the Oxford list 
alone, eleven of the lecturers are Fellows of their College, two of them 
(Mr. Hudson Shaw, of Balliol, and Mr. Mackinder, of Christ Church) 
having been elected in recognition of their work for University Ex- 
tension. Four others on the same list are actively engaged as 
College lecturers in Oxford. Another is Lecturer on Indian History 
to the University of Cambridge. Another is the Librarian of the 
Royal Geographical Society ; another is Principal of Bedford College, 
London ; another is Professor of English History and Literature at 
University College, Cardiff; another Professor of Physiology in the 
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same institution; two others are inspectors of schools. It would 
be difficult to find any body of teachers in the country with a higher 
level of academic distinction than that possessed by the staffs of 
University Extension lecturers engaged in the work at the present 
time. 

(3) Mr. Whibley’s third allegation is that ‘at the very moment 
when aid is begged from the Government, it is proposed to substi- 
tute for the longer courses of study, once imperative, a series of 
short, sharp sprints. Each province of human knowledge shall thus 
be exhausted in three lectures.’ This is entirely untrue. No certifi- 
cates are given on courses of less than ten lectures. No change has | 
been made for some years in the regulations which affect the length 
of the courses, nor is any change in contemplation. The tendency, 
so far from being in the direction of shortening the courses, is all the 
other way. The average period of study covered by each course in 
the Oxford branch of the system has, for example, increased from 
eight and a half weeks in 1888 to fourteen weeks in 1893. 

(4) Mr. Whibley denounces the summer meetings which are held 
at Oxford and Cambridge as the orgies of a mob of intellectual de- 
bauchees. The learning of all the ages is crammed into a fortnight. 
Browning is mixed with physiology. Plato is served up with 
chemistry as a sauce. This is like confusing a refreshment tariff 
with the bill of fare for dinner. For those who have disorderly 
appetites the schedule of lectures at any University affords an oppor- 
tunity for ‘ fine confused feeding?’ The schedule would be incom- 
plete if it did not. But, though some students may try to do too 
much at the University Extension summer meetings, they soon learn 
by experience, and the great majority work steadily at the one or two 
subjects of their choice. Some, for example, are now studying in 
Oxford the history of the seventeenth century under the guidance of 
such distinguished teachers as Dr. S. R. Gardiner, Mr. Churton Collins, 
Dr. Fairbairn, Mr. A. L. Smith, Mr. Hassall, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Hutton, 
Mr. Marriott, Mr. E. J. Payne, Mr. C. W. Furse, Professor Turner, 
Dr. Mee, Mr. Morse Stephens, Sir Frederick Pollock, Mr. Mallet, 
Mr. H. C. Beeching, Mr. Arthur Berry, Mr. F.S. Boas, Dr. Lawrence, 
Mr. D. G. Ritchie, Mr. R. L. Ottley, and Mr. C. R. Ashbee. Others 
are studying the theory of education under Mr. Courthope Bowen 
and Professor Rein, of Jena. Others are working in the chemical 
laboratory, others are studying hygiene, others geology, others eco- 
nomics, others Greek. In fact, the body of students is now divided 
into groups, large or small, each group giving several hours a day to 
steady, profitable work. No one who has been present at a summer 
meeting will deny the zeal and energy of the University Extension 
students. The experiment of holding summer meetings has been 
crowned with success, and every meeting shows a marked advance in 
thoroughness of work and wise concentration of purpose. Some of 
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the students may be frivolous, but some undergraduates are frivolous 
too. And if Mr. Whibley knew the delight which the summer 
meetings have broughtto many apoor and struggling student, he would 
be far from regarding them as a dishonour to the ‘leisured culture 
of the University.’ Hundreds of men and women have, like Charles 
Lamb, ‘ been defrauded in their young years of the sweet food of 
academic institution,’ and they, like the gentle Elia, may well be 
pardoned for taking advantage of the fact that the University vaca- 
tions ‘ fall in so pat with theirs.’ 

(5) I come to Mr. Whibley’s last charge. He finds that Univer- 
sity Extension has for one of its chief characteristics ‘a persistently 
restless change of interest.’ There is no continuity in its work, he 
says; ‘a system debased by a free and varying choice cannot be 
thorough or continuous.’ Here he lays his finger on a real blot, 
but the blot is smaller than he thinks. Im every branch of the 
University Extension system there is a marked tendeticy towards 
greater continuity in the course of instruction. One of the great 
services which Cambridge has rendered to University Extension lies 
in the encouragement given by that University to the systematic 
organisation of the lecture courses. The Cambridge statute of affilia- 
tion is now in force with respect to five different centres. Each of 
these centres is pledged to a carefully ordered sequence of study 
extending over three years. Moreover, no less than four out of the 
five centres have been affiliated for a previous period of three years, and 
are therefore now engaged in their second sequence of systematic 
study. As showing the kind of influence which is being exerted by 
the affiliation statute, I would point out that two students from 
affiliated centres have this year taken first-classes in the fina] schools 
at Cambridge. Turning to the Oxford branch of the work, we find 
that twenty-six centres have this year arranged their lectures in 
sequence with the course delivered in the preceding session. While 
finally, in London, Dr. Roberts (whose devoted labours have been 
largely given to the development of the more systematic side of 
University Extension) is able to report that out of fifty-five courses 
given in the Lent term, 1894, forty-five were in direct sequence with 
courses delivered in the preceding term, whereas out of thirty-two 
courses given in the Lent term, 1888, only seven were in sequence 
with those delivered in the previous autumn. 

These are healthy signs of real progress in the direction of edu- 
cational efficiency. But I frankly admit that sequence of study is 
still greatly to be desired in many centres which at present turn too 
readily from one subject to another. These frequent changes, however, 
are not always due to inconstancy of purpose. Much oftener they 
are caused by the want of funds. The students are few in numbers ; by 
their unaided efforts they cannot support the expense of a course ; 
therefore they have to call in the help of the outside public, and 
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the public often outvotes the students and disregards their proper 
wish for sequence and system. 

The remedy, or rather the chief remedy, for this is the provision 
of funds which may be available for the support of University Exten- 
sion courses arranged in sequence over a period of years. A wealthy 
man might do much to develope this side of the work by endowing 
a lectureship for a term of years, and thus securing continuous and 
systematic teaching for a town or a group of towns. Wherever such 
aid has been forthcoming, the educational results have been strik~- 
ingly good. Two years ago the governing body of Christ Church, 
Oxford, elected Mr. Mackinder to a Studentship, in order to enable 
him to systematise the work of the University Extension centre at 
Reading. Mr. Mackinder is now the Principal of the Reading 
University Extension College—an institution of an entirely new type, 
formed by the co-ordination of educational agencies already existing 
in the town. This college has now 600 regular students, besides 
2,000 others who attend occasional lectures; it has a staff of 20 
teachers, several of them coming weekly from Oxford, and so helping 
to keep the college in intimate connection with the University ; it is 
munificently helped by the Town Council and by private liberality ; 
it works harmoniously with the Science and Art Department; it is 
venturing on a remarkable experiment in agricultural education ; 
three of the neighbouring County Councils aid its work and are 
represented on its council; and yet all this has sprung from the 
action of an Oxford College and from the stimulus which it supplied 
to the development of the educational work at a chosen centre. 
Other colleges at Oxford and Cambridge would do well to set apart 
a fellowship for a similar purpose. If this were done, ties of close 
intimacy and regard would soon be formed between the different 
colleges in the University and thirty or forty of the chief centres of 
industry at present unprovided with a local college. Such a policy 
would strengthen the position of the Colleges in the country. It 
would also sustain the connection between the leaders of academic 
and business life, which has already proved of great advantage to 
both of them. 

Very interesting too, thougharranged on a somewhat different plan, 
is the University Extension College at Exeter, which owes its origin 
to the Cambridge Syndicate, and its chief success to the labours of the 
Principal (Mr. Clayden) and the Hon. Secretary of the University 
Extension Centre, Miss Montgomery. The prosperity of this College 
is another proof that, whenever University Extension is trusted with 
funds, it knows how to make excellent and educational use of them. 

The great need in English education at the present time is the 
co-ordination of effort. In this work the Universities can render 
exceptionally valuable service. Their prestige, their impartiality, 
qualify them for the task. And, if Mr. Whibley protests that it is not 
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the business of the Universities to go outside their own borders, let 
him remember that this is no new policy. It has been maintained by 
Oxford and Cambridge ever since Sir Thomas Acland and the present 
Bishop of London founded the local examinations nearly forty years 
ago. Nor are those who approve this generous policy unable to quote 
the authority of great scholars and researchers in favour of their view. 
It was that great champion of academic learning, Mark Pattison, who 
pleaded before the Oxford University Commissioners in 1850 that 
‘the ideal of a National University is that it should be co-extensive 
with the nation ; it should be the common source of the whole of the 
higher instruction for the country.’ And, quoting Gordon’s words, 
he wished the University to ‘strike its roots freely into the subsoil 
of society, and draw from it new elements of life and sustenance of 
mental and moral power.’ This is exactly what the English Univer- 
sities are now doing by means of University Extension. _ 


M. E. Sapier. 
Oxford: August 1894. 
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University Extension students with a sense of the ludicrous, and with 
half an hour to spare, might do worse than read an article, entitled 
‘The Farce of University Extension,’ by Mr. Charles Whibley in the 
August number of this Review. 

‘To see ourselves as others see us’ is proverbially a salutary 
though possibly not an exhilarating experience, and no one can accuse 
Mr. Whibley of blurring his colours or toning down his tints. On 
the contrary, there stands forth from his canvas a clear, boldly drawn 
picture of the typical University Extension student as he appears to 
Mr. Whibley’s imagination. He or she (whether in the person of the 
working man, the ‘ adventurous housemaid,’ or the ‘idle young lady ’) 
invariably presents the same characteristics—a snug satisfaction 
with his or her mental achievements, and a cheerful belfef that the 
knowledge of the ages on any given subject can be compressed into 
some half-dozen lectures, As to the literary housemaid (three times 
does she do duty as Mr. Whibley’s awful example), she has really 
been done to death lately. We are all familiar ad nauseam alike 
with her and with the cook who burns her mistress’s jam while 
ruminating on the character of Mary Queen of Scots. In the 
perennial screeches which are poured forth against education for the 
‘lower orders’ these appear as regularly as does apple sauce with 
duck, 

In passing, it is worth noting Mr. Whibley’s unveiled contempt 
for—indeed, special detestation of—women University Extension 
students. Aghast, he quotes a statement that at certain centres 
‘women of leisure composed half the audience.’ [Parenthetically, it 
would be interesting to know how far this description of the women 
in question was accurate, or how far it merely signified those who 
were occupied in non-masculine pursuits.] Mr. Whibley’s attitude 
concerning women instinctively reminds one of a certain Fellow of 
Trinity who piously ejaculated, in reference to the less fortunate 
members of other colleges: ‘ Never let us forget that they, too, are 
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God’s creatures.’ So with women. Mr. Whibley, from the dizzy 
heights of his masculine superiority, would surely not deny to them 
what opportunities for self-culture may come in their way. 

The article in question teems with so many conspicuous, albeit 
unconscious, errors both of omission and of commission, that it is 
difficult to know what to attack first. To those who know anything 
of the University Extension movement it will appear almost incredible 
that not a single mention is made from first to last either of the 
weekly paper work or of the weekly class in connection with the 
lecture, where questions can be asked and difficulties solved. Yet 
both of these are integral parts of the system. Mr. Whibley appears 
to imagine that an individual can stroll in to some three or four 
lectures, do no work, give no proof of having assimilated a single item 
of knowledge, and yet be regarded by the University asa fully fledged 
Extension student. Asa matter of fact, certificates (the sole guarantee 
of approximate proficiency in the subject-matter of the course) are 
only granted as the result of examination, and no student is allowed 
to enter as a candidate for such examination unless (1) he has at- 
tended at least two-thirds of the lectures and classes of the so-called 
‘long course,’ and (2) has written at least two-thirds of the weekly 
papers in such a way as to satisfy the lecturer. Short pioneer courses 
of three or six lectures are given in some districts, but no University 
examination is held or certificate granted except in connection with 
the long courses. Vague bandying of conflicting statements as to 
the character of the education given is, however, worse than useless. 
Let me, therefore, appeal unto Czsar in the person of the Oxford 
University Extension examiners, many of whom are also examiners 
in the Honours Schools, as to the quality of the work done.' They 
state in one of their reports that no University Extension student can 
obtain even an ordinary certificate who does not reach the standard 
required in the University for a pass degree, while no student is 
granted a certificate of distinction who does not attain the standard 
required in the University from a candidate for honours. 

If in every centre where the Extension movement has taken root 
it were possible to get hold of that rara avis, a perfectly unprejudiced 
and at the same time well-informed man, is there any reason to 
suppose that his testimony would support the belief—which if Mr. 
Whibley’s view is correct must infallibly follow—that superficial, 
conceited, cock-sure-of-everything individuals have increased since 
the advent of the Local Lectures? The fact is, Mr. Whibley erects 
a supposititious popinjay, a disordered figure of his imagination, and 
proceeds to hurl literary brickbats at it. The testimony of those 
who have taken a practical part in the movement is that a whole- 
some and stimulating sense of the inadequacy of the knowledge 
gained is much more usually induced than a Pecksniffian self-satis- 


1 The reference is of course to the quality and not to the quantity of the work. 
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faction. A student begins to attend a course on chemistry, and after 
a lecture or two becomes immersed in the mysteries of atoms and 
molecules. His feeling of hopefulness passes into despair: ‘ Such 
knowledge is too wonderful for me; it is high, I cannot attain unto 
it.’ Perhaps the first difficulties cause him to give up the effort ; in 
this way many of the people who attend the opening lectures drop 
off—a most salutary pruning process, leaving the earnest students 
behind. But if he possesses grit he perseveres, and as the course 
proceeds, with aid of class teaching, paper work, and home study, 
light begins to glimmer on some of the darkest mysteries, until at 
the end of the twelve lectures an illimitable vista opens before him — 
of ground to be trodden before he really knows much about the 
subject. It is the man who sits boozing in his village public-house 
and signs his name witha x who is most apt to divide all belief 
into ‘ my opinion’ and ‘ humbug,’ not the man who with patient feet 
and slow tries to climb the steep of knowledge. 

As so often happens, Mr. Whibley does less than justice to one 
class only to do more than justice to another. He seems to treasure 
a touchingly ingenuous belief that every man who goes up toa 
University is impelled thither by a burning passion for intellectual 
research and persevering study. Yet it is scarcely an uncharitable 
assumption to suppose that at any rate a considerable fraction of the 
young men who, term after term, enter our Universities (genial, 
honest, healthy-minded young fellows as the vast majority of them 
are) go up with an ambition quite as keen to excel in sport, make 
friends and have a good time, as to explore untrodden or even 
trodden realms of science and literature. ‘Mr. Brown presents his 
compliments to Mr. Jones and begs to say he has a hat which isn’t 
mine. If he has got a hat which isn’t yours, perhaps they are the 
ones,’ is a mode of literary composition not unknown among these 
youthful votaries of sound learning and research, After all, human 
knowledge is all of it more or less superficial and imperfect, and the 
main difference between a University Extension student and a 
Bentley is one of degree. Thedepths probed by a Porson, a Munro, 
a Cayley, by Mr. Whibley himself, bear but an infinitesimal relation 
to the sum total of the knowable, and a man may spend a term in 
lecturing on the enclitic ye and yet leave a great deal unsaid. 

Mr. Whibley complains of the want of sequence in the courses, 
and here certainly is one of the dangers to be guarded against. 
That the centres do not, however, invariably pirouette from science 
to art and vice versdé is shown by the fact that in London ‘out of 
fifty-five courses given in the Lent Term of 1894, no less than forty- 
five were in direct sequence with the courses in the preceding term.’ 
[Report of University Extension Congress, 1894, p. 17.] Sequence 
is certainly desirable, but it is easy to make a fetish of it. In the 
case of the majority of University Extension students, the important 
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thing is not so much what is taught, as how it is taught. In- 
formation is good, but mental training is far better, and in the hands 
of a capable lecturer a course on literature can be made to inculcate 
much the same principles of accuracy, method, and research (which 
after all are the most important things) as a course on science. If a 
man wants bracing up physically it really does not much matter 
whether the mountains he climbs be all of gneiss or all of sandstone ; 
the important point is that he should climb something. So with 
the mental training of most of us in this work-a-day world. 

Mr. Whibley rides a-tilt against the whole class of University 
Extension lecturers. They are contrasted to their detriment with 
the teachers inside the University walls, whom he describes as ‘ not 
orators but scholars’—a curious antithesis suggestive of the ‘ poor 
but honest parent.’ Now one of the noteworthy features of the 
Extension movement is that the Universities have all along given of 
their best to the work. They recognised from the first that ‘ the 
more unaccustomed any group of people were to receive higher 
education the more necessary was it that the individuals who were 
employed to convey it to them should be of ,the highest possible 
attainment.’ And this high standard has been rigorously maintained. 
It is from the ranks of first-class honours men, senior wranglers, 
high classics and distinguished natural and moral science men, that 
the ranks of the local lecturers have been and are mainly recruited. 
‘Not orators but scholars ’—to assume that a stuttering delivery, an 
inability to clothe his thoughts in clear, forcible, eloquent words is 
per se an indication of scholarship is surely one of the most curious 
of delusions. Probably many of our intramural University lecturers 
would be immeasurably benefited if they could undergo the salutary 
training in elocution to which Extension lecturers are week by week 
submitted. No better discipline can be imagined than for a man to 
see before him not a handful of undergraduates who come thither 
by compulsion, and must nolens volens remain, however tedious and 
slipshod and involved the style may be, but an audience who, if he 
does not speak out distinctly and make his meaning clear, will pro- 
bably either melt away then and there, or else, like Lewis Carroll’s 
Snark, will ‘softly and silently vanish away’ before the next lecture 
night. 

I have only space to allude to one more of Mr. Whibley’s 
criticisms. He seems to complain (p. 207) that University Exten- 
sion students show a predilection for ‘tact and sympathy’ in their 
lecturers, apparently imagining that this preference implies a corre- 
sponding aversion for thoroughness and method—a curious example 
of a prevalent fallacy that partiality for one thing necessarily implies 
dislike of another and a different thing. Yet it really does not 
follow that because a man likes beef he must necessarily shun 
mutton. 


— 
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It is now nearly twenty-three years since my husband—then a 
lecturer at the University of Cambridge—addressed a letter to the 
resident members of the Senate, urging the University to take up 
the work of supplying the demand for higher education which was 
springing up in the country. The seed fell on fruitful ground. A 
syndicate was appointed to consider the matter, and in October 1873 
the first Extension courses under the sanction of the University 
began. It is, by the way, somewhat characteristic of the academic 
mind when unleavened with the practical common-sense world out- 
side, that a well-meant attempt was made on the part of some of the 
authorities to drop the original and popular name of University 


Extension lectures, and substitute for it the perfectly accurate but 


purely negative, and—to ninety-nine people out of a hundred— 
absolutely unintelligible title of ‘ Non-gremial Lectures,’ lectures, 
that: is, not given in the bosom of the University. But popular force 
was too strong, and the name University Extension carried the day. 
The progress of the movement has been rapid. In 1892-93 (to 
quote from the latest returns I have at hand) the attendance at the 
lectures in Great Britain alone was over 57,000, while of these over 
7,700 wrote weekly papers. The work has also taken root in 
America and Australia. The movement has lost many of its early 
enthusiasts ; some, alas! are dead, others have been compelled by the 
stress of new duties to relinquish the work they loved so well. Fresh 
workers have, however, risen to fill the gaps; especially is the move- 
ment fortunate in its chief secretaries—Mr. Sadler at Oxford, Mr. 
Berry at Cambridge, and Dr. Roberts in London being men in whom 
there is a rare blending of ability, enthusiasm, common-sense, and 
knowledge of the difficulties to be grappled with. 

It is possible that University Extension may not have accom- 
plished all of which its founders dreamt, but this at least it has done: 
it has inspired the lives of countless men and women all over the 
country by bringing intellectual light to many who before its advent 
were like infants ‘crying for the light, and with no language but 
a cry,’ and it has proved that the Universities, recognising that power 
in its essence is duty, have been willing to give of themselves in the 
person of many of their most promising sons to this work of teaching 
the people. 

George Eliot (who at her worst is better worth reading than 
most authors at their best) says somewhere, with profound truth, that 
one of the best ways of getting an idea of our fellow-countrymen’s 
miseries is to go and look at their pleasures. Let any sceptic about 
the University Extension movement picture to himself the kind of 
life destitute of every shred of intellectual interest which vast masses 
of the people were compelled to live before the advent of the Local 
Lectures—men and women who were eager for better things ; let him 
imagine an existence in which single lectures on ‘ Wit and Humour, 
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‘The Devil,’ ‘The Heavenly Bodies’ (to quote Mr. Whibley’s 
apposite illustrations) gleamed as intellectual beacons, then no longer, 
so I venture to think, will he grudge the Extension students the 
inspiration which the University lectures bring to them. 

There is another side to the story, namely, the advantages which 
have accrued to the Universities themselves through this Extension 
work, but of this there is no time to speak, further than to express 
the conviction that the greatest hope for our Universities, those 
treasure-houses of learning which are the glory of the whole nation, 
and which many of us love so well, lies in that broadening movement 
of which the Local Lectures are but one phase. 


Laura E, Stuart. 





SMOKE 


‘I have renounced smoking,’ said Egremont ; ‘ tobacco is the tomb of love.’ _ 
Lorp BEACONSFIELD. 


In the afternoon of a balmy day in early September, there sat in a 
cottage garden, under the shade of a Spanish chestnut, a small party 
of friends, enjoying a cup of coffee after luncheon. Their hostess, a 
middle-aged widow lady, who had not however outgrown her ardent 
friendships, nor her interest in questions of the day, passed her 
autumns in the Hermitage, her country retreat on the edge of the 
Hampshire downs, whence a glorious prospect of hills and wooded 
vales was spread beneath the view. She had staying with her a 
young friend recently married to a rising barrister, now absent 
on the Northern Circuit, and their luncheon had been joined by 
Sir John, a fine old octogenarian Squire, who had once represented 
the county, and had many years ago published his travels in the Far 
East. 

The ladies, of course, were discussing the New Woman, whilst 
the old gentleman, in silence, gently puffed his cigar, with an occa- 
sional nod of approval, and now and then a grunt of surprise. 

‘What a delicious place!’ cried the younger lady, ‘and what a 
strange thrill it gives one to see the harvest being gathered from a 
thousand fields below, whilst we look on, remote—above! We might 
imagine ourselves the gods on Olympus as they sit watching the 
struggles of the insect—man.’ 

‘And the insect—woman,’ said the hostess; ‘though I doubt if 
the New Woman disturbs the peace of the workers in the weald. 
But you are right, this vast prospect has a curious effect upon one. ° 
One brings a host of agitating problems with one from the town, but 
here, before the sowing and the reaping, the craving of the peasant 
to garner the harvest, the love of man for the earth, and, we may 
almost fancy, the love earth has for man who fashions her, the city 
problems dwindle and shrink up—perhaps they take a truer propor- 
tion. Is there, do you think, a New Woman? and, if so, in what 
does she differ from the old ?’ 

‘There has always been the New Woman from the time of our 
great ancestress in the garden,’ said Nea, ‘and from that day to 
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this she has always been gathering new fruits which she has tempted 
others to eat. But what think you of that apple of discord, tobacco, 
for women’s consumption? I feel sure that you disapprove of it, 
though I have never heard you say so.’ 

‘I have never thought much about it,’ replied the hostess, ‘ until 
of late, when so many of my friends have assured me that there is no 
reason why women should not smoke. I begin to think smoking 
amongst women is finding acceptance.’ 

‘There is no doubt that many women smoke habitually to-day, 
and that afar greater number will have learned to smoke to-morrow,’ 
answered her young friend ; ‘but why not? I have never been able 
to find any reasonable reason why women should not smoke. If it 
is a solace for men, why should women be denied it? We may 
fairly presume that they need such solace a thousand times more. 
No!’ she continued, ‘I can see no serious argument ’—but here 
she was interrupted by a smothered gasp from Sir John, to whom 
his hostess mildly turned. 

‘You do not agree?’ she said. 

‘My Lady never smokes,’ replied Sir John shortly, with an air of 
profound conviction. 

‘Ah!’ cried Nea, jumping from her seat and pacing up 
and down the terrace walk, ‘did I not say that you were like 
the gods on Olympus, breathing a serener air than we poor 
mortals can enjoy. Think how many struggling women there are 
in all our great cities, women who are not only bread-earners but are 
weighed down with domestic cares, and if a harmless smoke soothes 
and comforts them, as we are told it soothes a hard-worked man, 
who are we that we should deny it them, because, forsooth, it does 
not fit in with our ideas of what becomes a woman? But, forgive 
me, you are so good and kind, you do not see howit strikes a wicked 
person like me,’ and Nea seated herself again and choked down her 
indignation. 

‘Harmless!’ muttered Sir John. ‘I take it a good deal hangs 
upon that word harmless. I am only concerned, my dear young 
lady,’ said he aloud, ‘that women should copy us in our follies.’ 

‘You surely mistake, Nea,’ said the hostess, ‘when you suppose 
' that it is the poor bread-earning and struggling woman who smokes 
to-day ; she would never afford herself such a luxury. I admit that 
she may learn to do so to-morrow; to-day it is the leisured but 
overwrought woman of the upper classes who smokes. But here 
comes my learned neighbour, Mr. Golf, the Cambridge Professor ; we 
will make him tell us what he thinks.’ 

There was a shuffling of chairs, a fresh supply of coffee was 
brought out, and the little party settled themselves again for talk, 
Mr. Golf accepting one of Sir John’s cigars. 

‘ Now this is excellent,’ said Nea, who had recovered her equa- 
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nimity. ‘Here are two men and two women, and the two men may 
hide their defeats and shortcomings in conversation with smoke, whilst 
we poor women have to insert our best remarks between the puffs— 
why should not we smoke ?’ 

‘I am sure no one prevents you,’ said the Professor, curtly. Sir 
John tossed away his half-smoked cigar. 

‘But is it really true,’ said the last, ‘that many7women smoke now?’ 

‘A good many do,’ answered the Professor, ‘ though with many of 
them it is mere pose. When you seea woman carefully puffing away 
her smoke, instead of drawing it in, you may know she does not much 
care about it. But why should not women smoke if they choose?’ 

‘Well! for one thing, it makes them very unattractive,’ muttered 
Sir John. 

‘Unattractive to whom ?’ cried Nea. 

‘That wouldn’t stop them,’ jerked the Professor. 

‘But I say it should stop them,’ asserted Sir John. 

The hostess interposed. ‘I confess I was surprised to discover 
the other day that the five daughters of our clergyman here all 
smoke, and two girl friends of mine who have been eager to fresco 
my summer-house seem to find tobacco smoke an excellent prepara- 
tion for the walls. I think we shall agree in this, that whether or no 
tobacco makes women unattractive, the mother in her nursery and 
the nurse in the sick-room should be above suspicion.’ 

‘ Doctors smoke like chimneys!’ ejaculated the Professor. 

‘And I have known women ordered to smoke by their medical 
advisers,’ cried Nea in triumph. 

‘That is no news to me,’ said the hostess, ‘ for I have been advised 
to smoke myself in the old days. I did not follow the advice. But 
we are not concerned now with smoke as a possible medicine, but as 
a habit of life.’ 

‘Women advised to smoke!’ cried Sir John. ‘I have often 
heard men advised to give up tobacco.’ 

‘Well, you see,’ said Nea flippantly, ‘ we are tired of traditions ; if 
you tell us that our grandmothers would not do such and such things, 
it is a very sufficient reason why weshould do them. Restlessness is 
the fashion of our age ; sentiment used to be the fashion, and faintings 
and tears; now it is restlessness, and smoke they say is good for 
restlessness. So long ago as George Sand something of the kind 
was needed. George Sand advised all women to take to needlework 
as a sedative. She herself, I believe, smoked, and we have followed 
her example rather than her precept.’ 

‘You have wandered a long way, Nea, from the overstrained 
workers in the towns,’ laughed the hostess. ‘I do not fancy they 
suffer from this new kind of restlessness.’ 

‘I am always,’ said the Professor, lazily stretching out his long 
legs, ‘ in favour of letting every one do exactly as he pleases. It makes 
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the scene more varied, and now that the gospel of Social Evolution by 
means of experimental failures has been preached to us, I feel that I 
have taken up not only a scientific but a moral position.’ 

‘T admit,’ said Sir John, ‘that I have what I suppose would be 
called a prejudice—I will even say a strong prejudice—against a 
woman’s smoking, and prejudices are always difficult to define and to 
find reasons for. I was always brought up to expect from women a 
higher morality than I durst hope to find amongst men, and my 
eighty years of life have not disillusioned me. I have no doubt that 
tradition has a good deal to do with my prejudice, but I am so near 
the time when I must form a part of “ tradition ” myself, that I am 
not so scornful of it as it is natural that you should be,’ and the old 
man turned with a smile to Nea. 

‘I think, however,’ he continued, ‘ that I can urge one very real 
objection based on the facts around us. We may grant that smoking 
is an act of pure self-indulgence—it can affect no one save the smoker, 
except in so far as he annoys other people, or renders himself unfit for 
his work by over-indulgence. No honest smoker would deny this, as 
I believe. We may, I take it, go farther, and say that a very con- 
siderable number of men suffer in health from the practice, and we 
are told that certain terrible diseases of the throat and tongue are 
more or less induced thereby. Even where there is no excess, we 
observe a subtle nerve-effect from the use of tobacco. I have heard 
a painter say that he dare not smoke before his work because it made 
his hand unsteady, and—I speak under correction—men in training 
are forbidden tobacco. I do not wish to overstate the case—but 
these are facts. Smoking has, however, I fear, become too much a 
habit with men to hope for any radical cure, though I am glad to 
learn that amongst the younger men and in France the fashion is 
on the decrease. We must always remember, too, that we have got 
rid of snuff! But for women—is it well that they should begin the 
practice? We cannot doubt that the effects must be greater upon 
their more sensitive organisation, nor can we doubt that they will 
more easily fall victims to over-indulgence. Forgive an old man for 
saying that he trusts the brightest of their sex will rise above the 
cheap triumph of asserting a personal right, for the sake of the very 
important issues involved.’ 

‘Now there I am against you, Sir John, dead against you,’ said 
Mr. Golf. ‘Where should we all be if we had to give up our pet 
failings for the sake of the Majority ? I am in favour of the Minority. 
I dare say that in the future when men have given up tobacco, 
and women have taken to it, a smoking jacket and cap will be the 
most appropriate present to a young lady. Even now, as you may 
see in the papers, a wedding cannot be said to be really “smart” 
unless the presents include at least three cigarette cases for the bride. 
There is only one thing that troubles me. Is woman great enough 
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to soar so high as a pipe? I beg your pardon, Sir John, but the 
best of cigars is trivial in comparison, and cigarettes are’... The 
Professor here rose and languidly crossed over to an empty chair 
beside the hostess. ‘ You are vexed with me,’ said he, ‘ and I will admit 
that much may be said on the merits of the case. If, as we have 
been lately told, the competitive struggle is destined ever to become 
more and more fierce, and we arrange our affairs so much less well 
than ants or bees, it will tax our scientific resources to the uttermost 
to resist the abuse of the nervous strain upon individuals. I have 
little doubt that the whole question of the use of stimulants and 
sedatives must undergo minute scientific investigation. Under this. 
head will come, of course, alcohol and tobacco, and I would even in- 
clude black coffee in its indiscriminate use, along with lavender drops, 
sal volatile, and the many other nerve stimulants and sedatives to 
which this age is addicted. Of course I admit that the question of 
the nerve-health of women is a very grave one.’ 

‘ When women have reasonable occupations we shall hear no more 
of their nerve-health than we hear of the nerve-health of men,’ said 
Nea, contemptuously. 

‘I am very glad to hear you say so,’ retorted the Professor ; ‘ but 
I suppose that a woman may be an overworked doctor, writer, or 
politician asmuch as aman. I do not know,’ continued he, turning 
to the hostess, ‘ if you have seen the result of certain recent biological 
investigations. They are very important if they hold their ground. 
I mean the theory that the race needs a storing as well as a spending 
force, and that the storing force is to the full as necessary to the 
well-being of man as the spending. By the analogy of many.ex- 
amples in the animal kingdom this power of storage should reside in 
the females of the race.’ 

‘You mean the theory of Anabolism ?’ said the hostess. 

‘Yes,’ answered he; ‘and if my friend, Professor Geddes, can 
make that good, it will be at our peril that we impair the store of 
nerve and other power in women.’ 

‘I do not. know that I follow you,’ said Sir John. ‘ Anabolism ! 
what newfangled thing is that? But if you mean that the health of 
our women is a sacred trust, that they may be set free to discharge 
their most important functions, then I am with you. I only wish 
that I could live to see the important changes that are certainly at 
hand in this respect. But why Anabolism ? my dear Professor ; we 
used simpler words in my young days.’ 

‘ And rightly so,’ answered Mr. Golf. ‘ Anabolism is only a word 
to express in terms of biology what the good sense of men had dis- 
covered for themselves in the practical and moral world.’ 

‘I fail to see what all this has to do with smoking for women,’ 


cried Nea. ‘Spanish and Russian women smoke, and why not English 
women ?’” 
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‘Well! of course what we have been saying has only indirectly 
to do with it,’ said the hostess. ‘We three,’ and she looked at the 
two gentlemen, ‘ are agreed so far, that we want all the health that 
we can get for women, and we look with suspicion upon tobacco. 
Even if we suppose that the future will scientifically declare to us the 
sovereign virtues of smoking for women, that time is not yet. And 
if some foreign women smoke, and it has become a national custom, 
that does not prove that the practice is a good one, or conduces to. 
their well-being; what we are concerned with as an immediate 
question is, whether we think it well that our English women should 
acquire the habit. Let me tell you what a late very eminent 
physician said to a young lady, a friend of my own, who had consulted 
him. Her case was obscure, and the great man had asked her many 
questions. Just as she was going away a new idea seemed to strike 
him. ‘“ Let me ask you one more question,” said he; “‘have you 
learned tosmoke?” “ No,” wastheanswer. ‘Then don’t,” said he so 
emphatically that she carried away the strongest impression of his 
conviction against tobacco, I, too, say “don’t” in my humble way, 
but my strongest reason against it is not the physical reason.’ 

‘I care a thousand times more for what you say than for the 
opinion of the eminent unknown,’ said Nea; ‘but I am puzzled at 
your other reason: you are surely not going to dress up for me 
the “eternal feminine” in new guise. But look at those children!’ 

They all looked up, and coming round the corner of the house on to 
the terrace were seen two small children, a boy and a girl. They 
were very dirty ; their beots and holland smocks were stained with 
wet sand, and in her pinafore the little girl evidently carried a great 
treasure. 

‘My dear children,’ said the hostess, ‘ how dirty you are! Where 
have you been? and where is nurse ?’ 

‘ Nurse doesn’t understand, Aunt Margaret,’ said the little girl, 
‘but we knew you would understand. We have been hunting snails, 
and Harry says we must race them up the garden-path. It is lovely 
—a snail race! and see here, this bit of toffee is to be the prize,’ and 
she produced from the handkerchief which held a little brown snail 
a very, battered piece of hardbake. 

‘ And which is your snail, little man?’ said the Professor, who had 
sauntered up; ‘and when you have won, do you or the snail eat the 
prize ?’ 

‘I do, of course,’ said Harry, ‘if I win. And if I do, Aunt 
Margaret shall have a bit. Now for a fair start!’ and the child 
earefully placed the two snails side by side on the gravel walk. 

‘ We had better go to tea now, Sissy,’ said he ; ‘they go so slow, 
we might be giving them a shove,’ and the voice of nurse being heard, 
the little people disappeared as they came. 

‘We should all like to hear your other reason,’ said the Professor ; 
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‘ pray tell us whilst Ladas and Isinglass here are having it out on the 
garden-path.’ 

_ ‘It is rather hard to pick up the thread of so grave a discussion 
on a racecourse,’ said the hostess laughing. ‘ Let me say first that 
I do not undervalue the physical reason. Motherhood has always 
seemed to me the crown of a woman’s life,’ and she sighed; ‘ who 
can suppose nicotine to be a useful preparation for the young life to 
be launched into the world? And for the nursing mother with a 
cigarette, what can we say? We should have to bury all our pictures 
of the Madonna fathoms deep that they might not behold so unlovely 
asight! Still my other reason is dear to me, and I should like to 
recommend it to you. It seems to me that in learning to smoke 
women are binding themselves with new fetters. There is the cost— 
no inconsiderable item, as I am told, if one has a fine taste—we 
may be sure women would have that. Then there is the further 
burden of a smoking costume—we can hardly suppose women will be 
less fastidious than men in this respect ; but, above all, there is the 
burden of a constantly recurring necessity of life, which imperatively 
craves satisfaction. Now, we women are as it is bound hand and 
foot to artificial wants. We have idols of the house, idols of the 
toilette, idols of society, idols of fashion; and now, in the name of 
breaking with an old tradition which, as we see, has much to be said 
in its defence, we propose to enslave ourselves afresh, and to sacrifice 
to a new idol, more exacting than any of these. In the matter of 
clothes alone, think how many times a fashionable woman changes 
her costume every day, to breakfast in, to ride, to drive, to drink 
tea in, to dine, and now, alas! to smoke in. A poor girl once said 
to me, “‘If we were only little grey squirrels, and could make our 
toilette every morning with a shake of our grey fur!” I am 
persuaded that many women suffer so much from the fatigue and 
weariness of spirit that all these sacred rites involve that they have 
no health or spirit left for the real enjoyment of life. And surely if 
we read the signs of the times aright, great social changes are in 
store for us. I am no Puritan, nor do I believe that a level of uni- 
formity is at hand ; but I think that the mass of our people will have 
to return to a plainer mode of life, to a life as sober as that which 
our great-grandmothers lived before the manufacturing boom of this 
century. It will be a very good thing for all of us, and will solve a 
good many of the problems which now agitate women. You remember 
what the great Russian said, that if we wanted freedom “ we must 
simplify our lives.”’ 

‘Do you mean Tolstoi?’ interrupted Nea. 

‘It was one wiser than Tolstoi,’ answered the hostess; ‘I mean 
Turgenieff. It seems to me the problem for us all to-day is to 
“simplify our lives,” and though probably for most of us the “ rut 
of centuries” will be too deep, we may assuredly keep clear of new 
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hindrances, and certainly of the tyrant tobacco. If we come to 
think of it, it is the most purely personal of gratifications, even 
more completely so than eating and drinking. Tobacco happily is 
not a necessity of existence, and I have faith in my countrywomen 
that they will never make it one.’ 

‘Well! I am an individualist, as you know,’ said the Professor, 
‘and you forget our new gospel, of the many unfit that the few may 
be fit. ‘Tobacco may be a new factor in the survival of the fittest.’ 

‘You are always right, my dear friend,’ said Sir John, taking the 
hand of the hostess, ‘and I shall often think on what you have said. 
For me, I am too old to change the habits of a life time. But this, as 
you know, is my Lady’s hour, and I must bid you a good-bye.’ 

‘The real reason against the woman-smoker,’ muttered the Pro- 
fessor to himself as he opened the garden gate for Sir John, ‘ is that 
we shall never have the smoking-room to ourselves !’ 

‘ What a delightful old man!’ cried Nea, as the figure of Sir John 
was seen going down the hill. ‘Tell me, does he always speak of his 
wife as “ my Lady” ?’ 

‘ Always,’ answered the hostess. ‘I have never known him speak 
to her or of her in different fashion. My Lady, too, is quite as 
charming as Sir John.’ 

‘I feel ashamed to think that we should have entertained him 
with so unlovely a subject. Iam afraid it was all my fault. What 
an odious creature he must have thought me!’ said Nea, ‘By the 
way, I want to confess. Do you know that I smoked two cigarettes 
out of my bedroom window last night ?’ 

‘I suspected as much,’ said the hostess. 

‘See!’ suddenly cried the Professor, ‘my brown snail, Ladas, 
wins the race, and the little maid gets the prize. It is a pity they 
go so slow, or I would race them again !’ 

‘Ah!’ said the hostess laughing, ‘they are like us poor women- 
folk, they carry such a weight of shell upon their backs.’ 


E. B. HARRISON. 





MUTUAL AID 
IN THE MEDIA:VAL CITY 


II 


TuE medieval cities were not organised upon some preconceived plan 
in obedience to the will of an outside legislator. Each of them was 
a natural growth in the full sense of the word—an always varying 
result of struggle between various forces which adjusted and re-ad- 
justed themselves in conformity with their relative energies, the 
chances of their conflicts, and the-support they found in their sur- 
roundings. Therefore, there are not two cities whose inner organ- 
isation and destinies would have been identical. Each one, taken 
separately, varies from century to century. And yet, when we cast 
a broad glance upon all the cities of Europe, the local and national 
unlikenesses disappear, and we are struck to find among all of them 
a striking resemblance, although each has developed for itself, inde- 
pendently from the others, and in different conditions. A small 
town in the north of Scotland, with its population of coarse labourers 
and fishermen; a rich city of Flanders, with its world-wide com- 
merce, luxury, love of amusement and animated life; an Italian city 
enriched by its intercourse with the East, and breeding within its 
walls a refined artistic taste and civilisation; and a poor, chiefly 
agricultural, city in the marsh and lake district of Russia, seem to 
have little in common. And nevertheless, the leading lines of 
their organisation, and the spirit which animates them, are imbued 
with a strong family likeness. Everywhere we see the same 
federations of small communities and gilds, the same ‘sub-towns’ 
round the mother city, the same folkmote, and the same insigns of 
its independence. The defensor of the city, under different names 
and in different accoutrements, represents the same authority and 
interests ; food supplies, labour and commerce, are organised on closely 
similar lines ; inner and outer struggles are fought with like ambitions ; 
nay, the very formule used in the struggles, as also in the annals, 
the ordinances, and the rolls, are identical ; and the architectural 
monuments, whether Gothic, Roman, or Byzantine in style, express 
the same aspirations and the same ideals; they are conceived and 
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built in the same way. Many dissemblances are mere differences of 
age, and those disparities between sister cities which are real are 
repeated in different parts of Europe. The unity of the leading idea 
and the identity of origin make up for differences of climate, geo- 
graphical situation, wealth, language and religion. This is why we 
can speak of the medizval city as of a well-defined phase of civilisation ; 
and while every research insisting upon local and individual differences 
is most welcome, we may still indicate the chief lines of development 
which are common to all cities.’ 

There is no doubt that the protection which used to be accorded 
to the market-place from the earliest barbarian times has played an 
important, though not an exclusive, part in the emancipation of the 
medieval city. The early barbarians knew no trade within their 
village communities; they traded with strangers only, at certain 
definite spots, on certain determined days. And, in order that the 
stranger might come to the barter-place without risk of being slain 
for some feud which might be running between two kins, the market 
was always placed under the special protection of all kins. It was 
inviolable, like the place of worship under the shadow of which it was 
held. With the Kabyles it is still annaya, like the footpath along 
which women carry water from the well; neither must be trodden 
upon in arms, even during inter-tribal wars. In medieval times the 
market universally enjoyed the same protection.? No feud could be 


1.The literature of the subject is immense; but there is no work yet which 
treats of the medieval city as of a whole. For the French Communes, Augustin 
Thierry’s Lettres and Considérations sur Uhistoire de France still remain classical, 
and Luchaire’s Communes frangaises is a beautiful additiun on the same lines. For 
the cities of Italy, the great work of Sismondi (Histoire des républiques italiennes du 
moyen age, Paris, 1826, 16 vols.), Leo and Botta’s History of Italy, Ferrari’s Révolu- 
tions d’Italie, and Hegel’s Geschichte der Stidteverfassung in Italien, are the chief 
sources of general information. For Germany we have Maurer’s Stédteverfassung, 
Barthold’s Geschichte der deutschen Stédte, and, of recent works, Hegel’s Stdédte wnd 
Gilden der germanischen Volker (2 vols. Leipzig, 1891), and Dr. Otto Kallsen’s Die 
deutschen Stidte im Mittelalter (Halle, 1891, not yet completed), as also Janssen’s 
Geschichte des deutschen Volkes (5 vols. 1886), which, let us hope, will soon be trans- 
lated into English (French translation in 1892). For Belgium, A. Wauters, Les 
Libertés communales (Bruxelles, 1869-78, 3 vols.). For Russia, Byelaeff’s, Kosto- 
maroff's and Sergievich’s works. And finally, for England, we possess one of the 
best works on cities of a wider region in Mrs. J. R. Green’s Town Life in the Fifteenth 
Century (2 vols. London, 1894), which, to my regret, I could peruse only too late 
to borrow from it more illustrations of English town life. We have, moreover, a 
wealth of well-known local histories, and several excellent works of general or 
economical history which I have so often mentioned in this and the preceding essay. 
The richness of literature consists, however, chiefly in separate, sometimes admirable, 
researches into the history of separate cities, especially Italian and German; the 
gilds; the land question; the economical principles of the time; the economical 
importance of gilds and crafts; the leagues between cities (the Hansa), and com- 
munal art. An incredible wealth of information is contained in works of this second 
category, of which only some of the more important are named in these pages. 

* Kulischer, in an excellent essay on primitive trade (Zeitschrift fiir Volker- 
psychologic, Bd, x. 380), also points out that, according to Herodotus, the Argippaans 
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prosecuted on the place whereto people came to trade, nor within a 
certain radius from it ; and if a quarrel arose in the motley crowd of 
buyers and sellers, it had to be brought before those under whose 
protection the market stood—thecommunity’s tribunal, or the bishop’s, 
the lord’s, or the king’s judge. A stranger who came to trade was a 
guest, and he went on under this veryname. Even the lord who had 
no scruples about robbing a merchant on the high road, respected the 
Weichbild, that is, the pole which stood in the market-place and bore 
either the king’s arms, or a glove, or the image of the local saint, or 
simply a cross, according to whether the market was under the pro- 
tection of the king, the lord, the local church, or the folkmote—the .- 
vyeche.* 

It is easy to understand how the self-jurisdiction of the city could 
develop out of the special jurisdiction in the market-place, when this 
last right was conceded, willingly or not, to the city itself. And 
such an origin of the city’s liberties, which can be traced in very 
many cases, necessarily laid a special stamp upon their subsequent 
development. It gave a predominance to the trading part of the 
community. The burghers who possessed a house in the city at 
the time being, and were co-owners in the town-lands, constituted 
very often a merchant gild which held in its hands the city’s trade ; 
and although at the outset every burgher, rich and poor, could 
make part of the merchant gild, and the trade itself seems to have 
been carried on for the entire city by its trustees, the gild gradually 
became a sort of privileged body. It jealously prevented the out- 
siders who soon began to flock into the free cities from entering the 
gild, and kept the advantages resulting from trade for the few 
‘ families ’ which had been burghers at the time of the emancipation. 
There evidently was a danger of a merchant oligarchy being thus 
constituted. But already in the tenth, and still more during the 
two next centuries, the chief crafts, also organised in gilds, were 
powerful enough to check the oligarchic tendencies of the merchants. 
The craft gild being then a common seller of its produce and a 
common buyer of the raw materials, its members were merchants and 
manual workers at the same time; and the predominance taken by the 
old craft gilds from the very beginnings of the free city life guaran- 
teed to manual labour the high position which it afterwards occupied 


were considered inviolable, because the trade between the Scythians and the northern 
tribes took place on their territory. A fugitive was sacred on their territory, and 
they were often asked to act as arbiters for their neighbours. 

* Some discussion has lately taken place upon the Weichbild and the Weichbild- 
law, which still remain obscure (see Zipfi, Alterthiimer des deutschen Reichs und 
Rechts, iii. 29; Kallsen, i. 316). The above explanation seems to be the more pro- 
bable, but, of course, it must be tested by further research. It is also evident that, 
to use a Scotch expression, the ‘ mercet cross’ could be considered as an emblem of 
Church jurisdiction, but we find it both in bishop cities and in those in which the 
folkmote was sovereign. 
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in the city.‘ In fact, in a medizval city manual labour was no 
token of inferiority; it bore, on the contrary, traces of the high 
respect it had been kept in in the village community. Manual 
labour in a ‘mystery’ was considered as a pious duty towards the 
citizens, as a public function (Amt), as honourable as any other. An 
idea of ‘justice’ to the community, of ‘ right’ towards both pro- 
ducer and consumer, which would seem so extravagant now, pene- 
trated production and exchange. The tanner’s, the cooper’s, or the 
shoemaker’s work must be ‘ just,’ fair, they wrote in those times. 
Wood, leather or thread which are used by the artisan must be 
‘right’; bread must be baked ‘in justice,’ and so on. Transport 
this language into our present life, and it would seem affected and un- 
natural ; but it was natural and unaffected then, because the mediz- 
val artisan did not produce for an unknown buyer, or to throw his 
goods into an unknown market. He produced for his gild first ; 
for a brotherhood of men who knew each other, knew the technics of 
the craft, and, in naming the price of each product, could appreciate 
the skill displayed in its fabrication or the labour bestowed upon it. 
Then the gild, not the separate producer, offered the goods for sale in 
the community, and this last, in its turn, offered to the brotherhood 
of allied communities those goods which were exported, and assumed 
responsibility for their quality. With such an organisation, it was 
the ambition of each craft not to offer goods of inferior quality, and 
technical defects or adulterations became a matter concerning the 
whole community, because, an ordinance says, ‘they would destroy 
public confidence.’*® Production being thus a social duty, placed 
under the control of the whole amitas, manual labour could not fall 
into the degraded condition which it occupies now, so long as the 
free city was living. 

A difference between master and apprentice, or between master and 
worker (compayne, Geselle), existed in the medizval cities from their 
very beginnings ; but this was at the outset a mere difference of age 
and skill, not of wealth and power. After a seven years’ apprentice- 


* For all concerning the merchant gild see Mr. Gross’s exhaustive work, The Gild 
Merchant (Oxford, 1890, 2 vols.); also Mrs. Green’s remarks in Zown Life in the 
Fifteenth Centwry, vol. ii. chaps. v. viii. x.; and A. Doren’s review of the subject in 
Schmoller’s Forschungen, vol. xii. If the considerations indicated in the first part of 
this essay (according to which trade was communal at its beginnings) prove to be 
correct, it will be permissible to suggest as a probable hypothesis that the gild 
merchant was a body entrusted with commerce in the interest of the whole city, and 
only gradually became a gild of merchants trading for themselves; while the mer- 
chant adventurers of this country, the Novgorod porolniki (free colonisers and 
merchants) and the mercati personati, would be those to whom it was left to open 
new markets and new branches of commerce for themselves. Altogether, it must be 
remarked that the origin of the medizval city can be ascribed to no separate agency, 
It was a result of many agencies in different degrees. 

5 Janssen’s Geschichte des deutschen Volkes, i. 315; Gramich’s Wetangs and, in 
fact, any collection of ordinances. 3 
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ship, and after having proved his knowledge and capacities by a work 
of art, the apprentice became a master himself. And only much later, 
in the sixteenth century, after the royal power had destroyed the 
city and the craft organisation, was it possible to become master in 
virtue of simple inheritance or wealth. But this was also the time 
of a general decay in medieval industries and art. 

There was not much room for hired work in the early flourishing 
periods of the medieval cities, still less for individual hirelings. The 
work of the weavers, the archers, the smiths, the bakers, and so on, 
was performed for the craft and the city ; and when craftsmen were 
hired in the building trades, they worked as temporary corporations 
(as they still do in the Russian artels), whose work was paid en bloc. 
Work for a master began to multiply only later on ; but even in this 
case the worker was paid better than he is paid now, even in this 
country, and very much better than he used to be paid all over 
Europe in the first half of this century. Thorold Rogers has 
familiarised English readers with this idea; but the same is true for 
the Continent as well, as is shown by the researches of Falke and 
Schénberg, and by many occasional indications. Even in the fifteenth 
century a mason, a carpenter, or a smith worker would be paid at 
Amiens four sols a day, which corresponded to forty-eight pounds of 
bread, or to the eighth part of a small ox (bouvard). In Saxony, 
the salary of the Geselle in the building trade was such that, to put 
it in Falke’s words, he could buy with his six days’ wages three sheep 
and one pair of shoes.° The donations of workers (Geselle) to cathe- 
drals also bear testimony of their relative well-being, to say nothing 
of the glorious donations of certain craft gilds nor of what they used 
to spend in festivities and pageants.’ In fact, the more we learn 
about the medizval city, the more we are convinced that at no time 
has labour enjoyed such conditions of prosperity and such respect as 
when city life stood at its highest. 

More than that; not only many aspirations of our modern 
radicals were already realised in the middle ages, but much of what 
is described now as Utopian was accepted then as a matter of fact. 
We are laughed at when we say that work must be pleasant, but— 
‘ everyone must be pleased with his work,’ a medizval Kuttenberg ordi- 


® Falke, Geschichtliche Statistik, i. 373-393, and ii, 66; quoted in Janssen’s 
Geschichte, i. 339; J. D. Blavignac, in Comptes et dépenses de la construction du 
clocher de Saint-Nicolas & Fribowrg en Suisse, comes to a similar conclusion. For 
Amiens, De Calonne’s Vie Municipale, p. 99 and Appendix. For a thorough appre- 
ciation and graphical representation of the medieval wages in this country and their 
value, see G. Steffen’s excellent article in this Review for 1891. 

* To quote but one example out of many which may be found in Schénberg’s 
and Falke’s works, the sixteen shoemaker workers (Schusterknechte) of the town 
Xanten, on the Rhine, gave, for erecting a screen and an altar in the church, 75 
guldens of subscriptions, and 12 guldens out of their box, which money was worth, 
according to the best valuations, ten times its present value. 
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nance says, ‘and no one shall, while doing nothing, (mit nichts thun), 
appropriate for himself what others have produced by application and 
work, because laws must be a shield for application and work.’* And 
amidst all present talk about an eight hours’ day, it may be well to 
remember an ordinance of Ferdinand the First relative to the 
Imperial coal mines, which settled the miner’s day at eight hours, 
‘as it used to be of old’ (wie vor Alters herkommen), and work on 
Saturday afternoon was prohibited. Longer hours were very rare, we 
are told by Janssen, while shorter hours were of common occurrence. 
In this country, in the fifteenth century, Rogers says, ‘the workmen 
worked only forty-eight hours a week.’® The Saturday half-holiday, 
too, which we consider as a modern conquest, was in reality an old 
medieval institution; it was bathing-time for a great part of the 
community, while Wednesday afternoon was bathing-time for the 
Geselle."° And although school meals did not exist—probably because 
no children went hungry to school—a distribution of-bath-money to 
the children whose parents found difficulty in providing it was 
habitual in several places. As to Labour Congresses, they also were 
a regular feature of the middle ages. In some parts of Germany 
craftsmen of the same trade, belonging to different communes, used 
to come together every year to discuss questions relative to their 
trade, the years of apprenticeship, the wandering years, the wages, 
and so on; and in 1572, the Hanseatic towns formally recognised the 
right of the crafts to come together at periodical congresses, and to 
take any resolutions, so long as they were not contrary to the cities’ 
rolls, relative to the quality of goods. Such Labour Congresses, partly 
international like the Hansa itself, are known to have been held 
by bakers, founders, smiths, tanners, sword-makers and cask- 
makers." 

The craft organisation required, of course, a close supervision of 
the craftsmen by the gild, and special jurates were always nominated 
for that purpose. But it is most remarkable that, so long as the 
cities lived their free life, no complaints were heard about the super- 
vision ; while, after the State had stepped in, confiscating the property 
of the gilds and destroying their independence in favour of its own 
bureaucracy, the complaints became simply countless.'? On the other 
hand, the immensity of progress realised in all arts under the 

® Quoted by Janssen, J.c. i. 343. 

® Janssen, l.c. See also Dr. Alwin Schultz, Deutsches Leben’im XIV. und XV. 
Jahrhundert, grosse Ausgabe, Wien, 1892, pp. 67, seq. 

10 The Economical Interpretation of History, London, 1891, p. 303. 

NW. Stieda, ‘ Hansische Vereinbarungen iiber stiidtisches Gewerbe im XIV. und 
XV. Jahrhundert, in Hansische Geschichtsblitter, Jahrgang 1886, p.121. Schénberg’s 
Wirthschaftliche Bedeutung der Ziinfte; also, partly, Roscher. 

2 See Toulmin Smith’s deeply felt remarks about the royal spoliation of the gilds, 
in Miss Smith’s Introduction to English Gilds. In France the same royal spoliation 


and abolition of the gilds’ jurisdiction was begun from 1306, and the final blow was 
struck in 1382 (Fagniez, 7.c. pp. 52-64). 
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medizval gild system is the best proof that the system was no 
hindrance to individual initiative."* The fact is, that the medieval 
gild, like the medizval parish, ‘ street,’ or ‘ quarter,’ was not a body 
of citizens, placed under the control of State functionaries ; it was a 
union of all men connected with a given trade: jurate buyers of raw 
produce, sellers of manufactured goods, and artisans—masters, ‘com- 
paynes,’ and apprentices. For the inner organisation of the trade 
its assembly was sovereign, so long as it did not hamper the other 
gilds, in which case the matter was brought before the gild of the 
gilds—the city. But there was in it something more than that. It 
had its own self-jurisdiction, its own military force, its own general 
assemblies, its own traditions of struggles, glory, and independence, 
its own relations with other gilds of the same trade in other cities : it 
had, in a word, a full organic life which could only result from the 
integrality of the vital functions. When the town was called to 
arms, the gild appeared as a separate company (Schaar), armed with 
its own arms (or its own guns, lovingly decorated by the gild, at a 
subsequent epoch), under its own self-elected commanders. It was, 
in a word, as independent a unit of the federation as the republic 
of Uri or Geneva was fifty years ago in the Swiss Confederation. So 
that, to compare it with a modern trade union, divested of all attri- 
butes of State sovereignty, and reduced to a couple of functions of 
secondary importance, is as unreasonable as to compare Florence or 
Briigge with a French commune vegetating under the Code Napoléon, 
or with a Russian town placed under Catherine the Second’s munici- 
pal law. Both have elected mayors, and the latter has also its craft 
corporations ; but the difference is—all the difference that exists 
between Florence and Fontenay-les-Oies or Tsarevokokshaisk, or 
* between a Venetian doge and a modern mayor who lifts his hat before 
the sous-préfet’s clerk. 

The medieval gilds were capable of maintaining their indepen- 
dence; and, later on, especially in the fourteenth century, when, in 
consequence of several causes which shall presently be indicated, the 
old municipal life underwent a deep modification, the younger crafts 
proved strong enough to conquer their due share in the manage- 
ment of the city affairs. The masses, organised in ‘ minor’ arts, rose 
to wrest the power out of the hands of a growing oligarchy, and 
mostly succeeded in this task, opening again a new era of prosperity. 
True, that in some cities the uprising was crushed in blood, and mass 


** Adam Smith and his contemporaries knew well what they were condemning 
when they wrote against the Stete interference in trade and the trade monopolies 
of State creation. Unhappily, their followers, with their hopeless superficiality, flung 
medieval gilds and State interference into the same sack, making no distinction 
between a Versailles edict and a gild ordinance. It hardly need be said that the 
economists who have seriously studied the subject, like Schénberg (the editor of 
the well-known course of Political Economy), never fell into such an error. But, till 
lately, diffuse discussions of the above type went on for economical ‘ science.’ 
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decapitations of workers followed, as was the case in Paris in 1306, 
and in Cologne in 1371. In such cases the city’s liberties rapidly 
fell into decay, and the city was gradually subdued by the central 
authority. But the majority of the towns had preserved enough of 
vitality to come out of the turmoil with a new life and vigour." A 
new period of rejuvenescence was their reward. New life was infused, 
and it found its expression in splendid architectaral monuments, in 
a new period of prosperity, in a sudden progress of technics and in- 
vention, and in a new intellectual movement leading to the Renais- 
sance and to the Reformation. 


The life of a medizval city was a succession of hard battles to 
conquer liberty and to maintain it. True, that a strong and tena- 
cious race of burghers had developed during those fierce contests ; 
true, that love and worship of the mother city had been bred by 
these struggles, and that the grand things achieved by the medieval 
communes were a direct outcome of that love. But the sacrifices 
which the communes had to sustain in the battle for freedom were, 
nevertheless, cruel, and left deep traces of division on their inner life 
as well. Very few cities had succeeded, under a concurrence of 
favourable circumstances, in obtaining liberty at one stroke, and these 
few mostly lost it equally easily ; while the great number had to fight 
fifty or a hundred years in succession, often more, before their rights 
to free life had been recognised, and another hundred years to found 
their liberty on a firm basis—the twelfth century characters thus 
being but one of the stepping-stones to freedom.'’® In reality, the 
medizval city was a fortified oasis amidst a country plunged into 
feudal submission, and it had to make room for itself by the force of 
its arms. In consequence of the causes briefly alluded to in the first 
part of this paper, each village community had gradually fallen under 
the yoke of some lay or clerical lord. His house had grown to be 


14 In Florence the seven minor arts made their revolution in 1270-82, and its 
results are fuJly described by Perrens (Histoire de Florence, Paris, 1877, 3 vols.), and 
especially by Gino Capponi (Storia della repubblica di Firenze, 2da edizione, 1876, 
i, 68-80; translated into German). In Rostock the same movement took place in 
1313; in Ziirich in 1336; in Bern in 1363; in Braunschweig in 1374, and next year 
in Hamburg; in Liibeck in 1376-84; and soon. See Schnioller’s Strassburg zur Zeit 
der Zunfthiimpfe and Strassburg’s Bliithe; Brentano's Arbeitergilden der Gegenwart, 
2 vols. Leipzig, 1871-72; Eb. Bain’s Merchant and Craft Gilds, Aberdeen, 1887, pp. 
26-47, 75, &c. As to Mr. Gross’s opinion relative to the same struggles in England, 
see Mrs. Green’s remarks in her Town Life in the Fifteenth Century, ii. 190-217; also 
the chapter on the Labour Question, and, in fact, the whole of this extremely inte- 
resting volume. Brentano’s views on thecrafts’ struggles, expressed especially in §§ iii. 
and iv. of his essay ‘On the History and Development of Gilds,’ in T. Smith’s 
English Gilds, remain classical for the subject, and may be said to have been again 
and again confirmed by subsequent research. 

48 To give but one example—Cambrai made its first revolution in 907, and, after 
three or four more revolts, it obtained its charterin 1076. This charter was repealed 
twice (in 1107 and 1138), and twice obtained again (in 1127 and 1180). Total, 223 
years of struggles before conquering the right to independence. 
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ac astle, and his brothers-in-arms were now the scum of adventurers, 
always ready to plunder the peasants, In addition to three days a 
week which the peasants had to work for the lord, they had also to 
bear all sorts of exactions for the right to sow and to crop, to be gay 
or sad, to live, to marry, or to die. And, worst of all, they were con- 
tinually plundered by the armed robbers of some neighbouring lord, 
who chose to consider them as their master’s kin, and to take upon 
themselves, their cattle, or their crops, the revenge for a feud he was 
fighting against their owner. Every meadow, every field, every river, 
and road around the city, and every man upon the land belonged to 
some lord.'* 

Freedom could not be maintained in such surroundings, and the 
cities were compelled to carry on the war outside their walls. The 
burghers sent out emissaries to lead revolt in the villages; they 
received villages into their corporations, and they waged direct war 
against the nobles, In Italy, where the land was thickly sprinkled 
with feudal castles, the war assumed heroic proportions, and was fought 
with a stern acrimony on both sides. Florence sustained for seventy- 
seven years a succession of bloody wars, in order to free its contado 
from the nobles; but when the conquest had been accomplished (in 
1181) all had to begin anew. The nobles rallied; they constituted 
their own leagues in opposition to the leagues of the towns, and, re- 
ceiving fresh support from either the Emperor or the Pope, they made 
the war last for another 130 years. The same took place in Rome, 
in Lombardy, all over Italy. 

Prodigies of valour, audacity, and tenaciousness were displayed 
by the citizens in these wars. But the bows and the hatchets of the 
arts and crafts had not always the upper hand in their encounters with 
the armour-clad knights, and many castles withstood the ingenious 
machinery and the perseverance of the citizens. Some cities, like 

‘* The hatred of the burghers towards the feudal barons is best expressed in the word- 
ing of the charters which they compelled them to sign. Heinrich der Fiinfte is made to 
sign in the charter granted to Speier in 1111, that he frees the burghers from ‘the 
horrible and execrable law of mortmain, through which the town has been sunk into 
deepest poverty (von dem scheusslichen und nichtswiirdigen Gesetze, welches gemein 
Budel genannt wird) (Kallsen, i. 307). The coutwme of Bayonne, written about 1273 
contains such passages as: ‘ The people is anterior to the lords. It is the people, more 
numerous than all others, who, desirous of peace, has made the lords for bridling 
and knocking down the powerful ones,’ and so on (Giry, Etablissements de Rouen, 
i. 117, quoted by Luchaire, p. 24). A charter submitted for King Robert's signature 
is equally characteristic. He is made to say in it: ‘I shall rob no oxen nor other 
animals. I shall seize no merchants, nor take thcir moneys, nor impose ransom. 
From Lady Day to the All Saints’ Day I shall seize no horse, nor mare, nor foals, in 
the meadows. I shall not burn the mills, nor rob the flour. . . . I shall offer no pro- 
tection to thieves,’ &c. (Pfister has published that document, reproduced by Luchaire). 
The charter ‘granted’ by the Besangon Archbishop Hugues, in which he has been 
compelled to enumerate all the mischiefs due to his mortmain rights, is equally cha- 
racteristic (see Tuetey, ‘Etude sur le droit municipal . . . en Franche-Comté,’ in 


Mémoires de la Société d@émulation de Montbéliard, 2° série, ii. 129, seg.). And 
60 On, 
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Florence, Bologna, and many towns in France, Germany, and Bohe- 
mia, succeeded in emancipating the surrounding villages, and they 
were rewarded for their efforts by an extraordinary prosperity and 
tranquillity. But even here, and still more in the less strong or less 
impulsive towns, the merchants and artisans, exhausted by war, and 
misunderstanding their own interests, bargained over the peasants’ 
heads. They compelled the lord to swear allegiance to the city; 
his country castle was dismantled, and he agreed to build a house 
and to reside in the city, of which he became a co-burgher (com- 
bourgeois, con-cittadino); but he maintained in return most of his 
rights upon the peasants, who only won a partial relief from their 
burdens, The burgher could not understand that equal rights of 
citizenship might be granted to the peasant upon whose food supplies 
he had to rely, and a deep rent was traced between town and village. 
In some cases the peasants simply changed owners, the city buying 
out the barons’ rights and selling them in shares to her own citizens.” 
Serfdom was maintained, and only much later on, towards the end of 
the thirteenth century, it was the craft revolution which undertook 
to put an end to it, and abolished personal servitude, but dispossessed 
at the same time the serfs of the land.'* It hardly need be added 
that the fatal results of such policy were soon felt by the cities them- 
selves ; the country became the city’s enemy. 

The war against the castles had another bad effect. It involved 
the cities in a long succession of mutual wars, which have given 
origin to the theory, till lately in vogue, namely, that the towns lost 
their independence through their own jealousies and mutual fights. 
The imperialist historians have especially supported this theory, 
which, however, is very much undermined now by modern research. 
It is certain that in Italy cities fought each other with a stubborn 
animosity, but nowhere else did such contests attain the same pro- 
portions; and in Italy itself the city wars, especially those of the 
earlier period, had their special causes. They were (as was already 
shown by Sismondi and Ferrari) a mere continuation of the war 
against the castles—the free municipal and federative principle un- 
avoidably entering into a fierce contest with feudalism, imperialism, 
and papacy. Many towns which had but partially shaken off the 
yoke of the bishop, the lord, or the Emperor, were simply driven 
against the free cities by the nobles, the Emperor, and Church, whose 
policy was to divide the cities and to arm them against each other. 
These special circumstances (partly reflected on to Germany also) 

" This seems to have been often the case in Italy. In Switzerland Bern bought 
even the towns of Thun and Burgdorf. 

18 Such was, at least, the case in the cities of Tuscany (Florence, Lucca, Sienna, 
Bologna, &c.), for which the relations between city and peasants are best known. 
(Luchitzkiy, ‘ Slavery and Russian Slaves in Florence,’ in Kieff University Izrestia for 


1885, who has perused Rumohr’s Ursprung der Besitzlosigheit der Colonien in Toscana, 
1830). : 
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explain why the Italian towns, some of which sought support with the 
Emperor to combat the Pope, while the others sought support from 
the Church to resist the Emperor, were soon divided into a Gibelin 
and a Guelf camp, and why the same division appeared in each 
separate city.'° 

The immense economical progress realised by most Italian cities 
just at the time when these wars were hottest,” and the alliances 
so easily concluded between towns, still better characterise those 
struggles and further undermine the above theory. Already in the 
years 1130-1150 powerful leagues came. into existence ; and a few 
years later, when Frederick Barbarossa invaded Italy and, supported 
by the nobles and some retardatory cities, marched against Milan, — 
popular enthusiasm was roused in many towns by popular preachers, 
Crema, Piacenza, Brescia, Tortona, &c., went to the rescue; the ban- 
ners of the gilds of Verona, Padua, Vicenza, and Trevisa floated side 
by side in the cities’ camp against the banners of the Emperor and 
the nobles. Next year the Lombardian League came into existence, 
and sixty years later we see it reinforced by many other cities, and 
forming a lasting organisation which had half of its federal war-chest 
in Genoa, and the other half in Venice.*" In Tuscany, Florence 
headed another powerful league, to which Lucca, Bologna, Pistoia, 
&c., belonged, and which played an important part in crushing down 
the nobles in middle Italy, while smaller leagues were of common 
occurrence. It is thus certain that although petty jealousies un- 
doubtedly existed, and discord could be easily sown, they did not 
prevent the towns from uniting together for the common defence of 
liberty. Only later on, when separate cities became little States, wars 
broke out between them, as always must be the case when States 
struggle for supremacy or colonies. 

Similar leagues were formed in Germany for the same purpose. 
When, under the successors of Conrad, the land was the prey of 
the interminable feuds between the nobles, the Westphalian towns 
concluded a league against the knights, one of the clauses of which 
was never to lend money to a knight who would continue to conceal 
stolen goods.”* When ‘the knights and the nobles lived on plunder, 
and murdered whom they chose to murder,’ as the Wormser Zorn 
complains, the cities on the Rhine (Mainz, Cologne, Speier, Strasburg, 
and Basel) took the initiative of a league which soon numbered 


 Ferrari’s generalisations are often too theoretical to be always correct; but 
his views upon the part played by the nobles in the city wars are based upon a wide 
range of authenticated facts. 

* Only such cities as stubbornly kept to the cause of the barons, like Pisa or 
Verona, lost through the wars. For many towns which fought on the barons’ side, 
the defeat was also the beginning of liberation and progress. 

* Ferrari, ii. 18, 104, seg.; Leo and Botta, i. 432. 

% Joh. Falke, Die Hansa als Deutsche Sce- und Handelsmacht, Berlin, 1863, 
pp. 31, 55. 
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sixty allied towns, repressed the robbers, and maintained peace. 
Later on, the league of the towns of Suabia, divided into three 
‘peace districts’ (Augsburg, Constance, and Ulm), had the same 
purpose. And even when such leagues were broken,” they lived 
long enough to show that while the supposed peacemakers—the 
kings, the emperors, and the Church—fomented discord, and were 
themselves helpless against the robber knights, it was from the cities 
that the impulse came for re-establishing peace and union. The 
cities—not the emperors—were the real makers of the national 
unity.” 

Similar federations were organised for the same purpose among 
small villages, and now that attention has been drawn to this subject 
by Luchaire we may expect soon to learn much more about them. 
Villages joined into small federations in the contado of Florence, so 
also in the dependencies of Novgorod and Pskov. As to France, 
there is positive evidence of a federation of seventeen peasant villages 
which has existed in the Laonnais for nearly a hundred years (till 
1256), and has fought hard for itsindependence. Three more peasant 
republics, which had sworn charters similar to those of Laon and Sois- 
sons, existed in the neighbourhood of Laon, and, their territories 
being contiguous, they supported each other in their liberation wars. 
Altogether, Luchaire is of the opinion that many such federations 
must have come into existence in France in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, but that documents relative to them are mostly lost. Of 
course, being unprotected by walls, they could easily be crushed down 
by the kings and the lords ; but in certain favourable circumstances, 
when they found support in a league of towns and protection in their 
mountains, such peasant republics became independent units of the 
Swiss Confederation.” 

As to unions between cities for peaceful purposes, they were of 
quite common occurrence. The intercourse which had been esta- 
blished during the period of liberation was not interrupted afterwards. 
Sometimes, when the scabini of a German town, having to pronounce 
judgment in a new or complicated case, declared that they knew not 
the sentence (des Urtheiles nicht weise zu sein), they sent delegates 
to another city to get the sentence. The same happened also in 
France ;* while Forli and Ravenna are known to have mutually 


* For Aachen and Cologne we have direct testimony that the bishops of these 
two cities—one of them bought by the enemy—opened to him the gates. 

* See the facts, though not always the conclusions, of Nitzsch, iii. 133, seg. ; also 
Kallsen, i. 458, &c. 

25 On the Commune of the Laonnais, which, until Melleville’s researches ( Histoire 
de la Commune du Laonnais, Paris, 1853), was confounded with the Commune of 
Laon, see Luchaire, pp. 75, seg. For the early peasants’ gilds and subsequent unions 
see R. Wilman’s ‘Die lindlichen Schutzgilden Westphaliens, in Zeitschrift fiir 
Kulturgeschichte, neue Folge, Bd. iii., quoted in Henne-am-Rhyn’s Kulturgeschichte, 
iij. 249. 

26 Luchaire, p. 149. 
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naturalised their citizens and granted them full rights in both 
cities. To submit a contest arisen between two towns, or within 
a city, to another commune which was invited to act as arbiter, was 
also in the spirit of the times.” As to commercial treaties between 
cities, they were quite habitual.** Unions for regulating the pro- 
duction and the sizes of casks which were used for the commerce in 
wine, ‘herring unions,’ and so on, were mere precursors of the great 
commercial federations of the Flemish Hansa, and, later on, of the 
great North German Hansa, the history of which alone might con- 
tribute pages and pages to illustrate the federation spirit which 


permeated men at that time. It hardly need be added, that through . 


the Hanseatic unions the medizval cities have contributed more to 
the development of international intercourse, navigation, and mari- 
time discovery than all the States of the first seventeen centuries 
of our era. 

In a word, federations between small territorial units, as well as 
among men united by common pursuits within their respective gilds, 
and federations between cities and groups of cities constituted the 
very essence of life and thought during that period. The first five ot 
the second decade of centuries of.our era may thus be described as 
an immense attempt at securing mutual aid and support on a grand 
scale, by means of the principles of federation and association 
carried on through all manifestations of human life and to all 
possible degrees. This attempt was attended with success to a very 
great extent. It united men formerly divided; it secured them a 
very great deal of freedom, and it tenfolded their forces. At a 
time when particularism was bred by so many agencies, and the 
causes of discord and jealousy might have been so numerous, it 
is gratifying to see that cities scattered over a wide continent 
had so much in common, and were so ready to confederate for 
the prosecution of so many common aims. They succumbed in 
the long run before powerful enemies; not having understood the 
mutual aid principle widely enough, they themselves committed 
fatal faults; but they did not perish through their own jealousies, 
and their errors were not a want of federation spirit among them- 
selves, 

The results of that new move which mankind made in the 
medizval city were immense. At the beginning of the eleventh 
century the towns of Europe were small clusters of miserable huts, 
adorned but with low clumsy churches, the builders of which hardly 
knew how to make an arch; the arts, mostly consisting of some 


2” Two important cities, like Mainz and Worms, would settle a political contest 
by means of arbitration. After a civil war broken out in Abbeville, Amiens would 
-act, in 1231, as arbiter (Luchaire, 149); and so on. 

** See, for instance, W. Stieda, Hansische Vereinbarungen, l.c. p. 114. 
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weaving and forging, were in their infancy; learning was found in 
but a few monasteries. Three hundred and fifty years later, the very 
face of Europe had been changed. The land was dotted with rich 
cities, surrounded by immense thick walls which were embellished by 
towers and gates, each of them a work of art in itself. The 
cathedrals, conceived in a grand style and profusely decorated, lifted 
their bell-towers to the skies, displaying a purity of form and a bold- 
ness of imagination which we now vainly strive toattain. The crafts 
andarts had risen to a degree of perfection which we can hardly boast 
of having superseded in many directions, if the inventive skill of the 
worker and the superior finish of his work be appreciated higher than 
rapidity of fabrication, The navies of the free cities furrowed in 
all directions the Northern and the Southern Mediterranean ; one effort 
more, and they would cross the oceans. ,Over large tracts of 
land well-being had taken the place of misery ; learning had grown 
and spread. The methods of science had been elaborated; the 
basis of natural philosophy had been laid down; and the way had 
been paved for all the mechanical inventions of which our own times 
areso proud. Such were the magic changes accomplished in Europe 
in less than four hundred years. And the losses which Europe 
sustained through the loss of its free cities can only be understood 
when we compare the seventeenth century with the fourteenth or 
the thirteenth. The prosperity which formerly characterised Scot- 
land, Germany, the plains of Italy, was gone. The roads had 
fallen into an abject state, the cities were depopulated, labour 
was brought into slavery, art had vanished, commerce itself was 
decaying.” 

If the medizval cities had bequeathed to us no written documents 
to testify of their splendour, and left nothing behind but the monu- 
ments of building art which wesee nowall over Europe, from Scotland to 
Italy, and from Gerona in Spain to Breslau in Slavonian territory, we 
might yet conclude that the times of independent city life were times 
of the greatest development of human intellect during the Christian 
era down to the end of the eighteenth century. On looking, for in- 
stance, at a medizval picture representing Nuremberg with its scores 
of towers and lofty spires, each of which bore the stamp of free creative 
art, we can hardly conceive that three hundred years before the town 
was but a collection of miserable hovels. And our admiration grows 
when we go into the details of the architecture and decorations of 
each of the countless churches, bell towers, gates, and communal 
houses which are scattered all over Europe as far east as Bohemia 


2 Cosmo Innes’s Zarly Scottish History and Scotland in Middle Ages, quoted by 
Rev. Denton, J.c. pp. 68, 69; Lamprecht’s Deutsches wirthschaftliche Leben im Mittel- 
alter, review by Schmoller in his Jahrbuch, Bd. xii.; Sismondi’s Tableau de Tagri- 
culture toscane, pp. 226, seg. The dominions of Florence could be recognised at a 
glance through their prosperity. 
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and the now dead towns of Polish Galicia. Not only Italy, that 
mother of art, but all Europe is full of such monuments. The very 
fact that of all arts architecture—a social art above all—had attained 
the highest development, is significant in itself. To be what it was, 
it must have originated from an eminently social life. 

Medieval architecture attained its grandeur—not only because 
it was a natural development of handicraft; not only because each 
building, each architectural decoration, had been devised by men 
who knew through the experience of their own hands what ar- 
tistic effects can be obtained from stone, iron, bronze, or even from 
simple logs and mortar; not only because each monument was a . 
result of collective experience, accumulated in each ‘mystery’ or 
craft *°—it was grand because it was borne out of a grandidea. Like 
Greek art, it sprang out of a conception of brotherhood and unity 
fostered by the city. It had an audacity which could only be won 
by audacious struggles and victories ; it had that expression of vigour, 
because vigour permeated all the life of the city. A cathedral or a 
communal house symbolised the grandeur of an organism of which 
every mason and stonecutter was the builder, and a medizval build- 
ing appears—not as a solitary effort to which thousands of slaves 
would have contributed the share assigned them by one man’s 
imagination ; all the city contributed to it. The lofty bell tower 
rose upon a structure, grand in itself, in which the life of the city 
was throbbing—not upon a meaningless scaffold like the Paris iron 
tower, not as a sham structure in stone intended to conceal the 
ugliness of an iron frame, as has been done in the Tower Bridge. 
Like the Acropolis of Athens, the cathedral of a medizval city was 
intended to glorify the grandeur of the victorious city, to symbolise 
the union of its crafts, to express the glory of each citizen in a city 
of his own creation. After having achieved its craft revolution, the 
city often began a new cathedral in order to express the_ new, wider, 
and broader union which had been called into life. 

The means at hand for these grand undertakings were dispropor- 
tionately small. Cologne Cathedral was begun with a yearly out- 
lay of but 500 marks ; a gift of 100 marks was inscribed as a grand 
donation ; *! and even when the work approached completion, and gifts 


* Mr. John J. Ennett (Siw Essays, London, 1891) has excellent pages on this 
aspect of mediwval architecture. Mr. Willis, in his appendix to Whewell’s History 
of Inductive Sciences (i. 261-262), has pointed out the beauty of the mechanical 
relations in mediwval buildings. ‘ A new decorative construction was matured,’ he 
writes, ‘not thwarting and controlling, but assisting and harmonising with the 
mechanical construction. Every member, every moulding, becomes a sustainer of 
weight ; and by the multiplicity of props assisting each other, and the consequent 
subdivision of weight, the eye was satisfied of the stability of the structure, notwith- 
standing curiously slender aspects of the separate parts.’ An art which sprang out 
of the social life of the city could not be better characterised. 


" Dr. L. Ennen, Der Dom zu Kiln, seine Construction und Anstaltung. Kéln, 
1871. 
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poured in in proportion, the yearly outlay in money stood at about 
5,000 marks, and never exceeded 14,000. The cathedral of Basel 
was built with equally small means. But each corporation contributed 
its part of stone, work, and decorative genius to their common monu- 
ment. Each gild expressed in it its political conceptions, telling in 
stone or in bronze the history of the city, glorifying the principles 
of ‘ Liberty, equality, and fraternity,’ * praising the city’s allies, and 
sending to eternal fire its enemies. And each gild bestowed its love 
upon the communal monument by richly decorating it with stained 
windows, paintings, ‘gates, worthy to be the gates of Paradise,’ as 
Michel Angelo said, or stone decorations of each minutest corner of 
the building.** Small cities, even small parishes,* vied with the big 
agglomerations in this work, and the cathedrals of Laon and St. Ouen 
hardly stand behind that of Rheims, or the Communal House of 
Bremen, or the folkmote’s bell tower of Breslau. ‘No works must be 
begun by the commune but such as are conceived in response to the 
grand heart of the commune, composed of the hearts of all citizens, 
united in one common will’—such were the words of the Council 
of Florence; and this spirit appears in all communal works of 
common utility, such as the canals, terraces, vineyards, and fruit 
gardens around Florence, or the irrigation canals which intersected 
the plains of Lombardy, or the port and aqueduct of Genoa, or, 
in fact, any works of the kind which were achieved by almost every 
city.* 

All arts had progressed in the same way in the medizval cities, 
those of our own days mostly being but a continuation of what had 
-grown at that time. The prosperity of the Flemish cities was based 
upon the fine woollen cloth they fabricated. Florence, at the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, before the black death, fabricated 
from 70,000 to 100,000 panni of woollen stuffs, which were valued at 
1,200,000: golden florins. The chiselling of precious metals, the 


32 The three statues are among the outer decorations of Notre Dame de Paris. 

%3 Medieval art, like Greek art, did not know those curiosity-shops which we call 
a National Gallery or a Museum. A picture was painted, a statue was carved, a 
bronze decoration was cast to stand in its proper place in a monument of com- 
munal art. It lived there, it was part of a whole, and it contributed to give unity to 
the impression’ produced by the whole. 

3 Cf. J. T. Ennett’s ‘ Second Essay,’ p. 36: 

8 Sismondi, iv. 172; xvi. 356. The great canal, Naviglio Grande, which brings 
the water from the Tessino, was begun in 1179, i.e. after the conquest of independ- 
ence, and it was ended in the thirteenth century. On the subsequent decay, see 
xvi. 355. 

*% In 1836 it had 8,000 to 10,000 boys and girls in its primary schools, 1,000 to 
1,200 boys in its seven middle schools, and from 550 to 600 students in its four uni- 
-versities, The thirty communal hospitals contained over 1,000 beds for a population 
of 90,000 inhabitants (Capponi, ii. 249, seg.). It has more than once been suggested 
by authoritative writers that education stood, as a rule, at a much higher level than 
is generally supposed. Certainly so in democratic Nuremberg. 
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art of casting, the fine forging of iron, were creations of the medieval 
‘mysteries ’ which had succeeded in attaining in their own domains 
all that could be made by the hand, without the use of a powerful 
prime motor. By the hand and by invention, because, to use Whewell’s 
words : 


Parchment and paper, printing and engraving, improved glass and steel, gun- 
powder, clocks, telescopes, the mariner’s compass, the reformed calendar, the 
decimal notation; algebra, trigonometry, chemistry, counterpoint (an invention 
equivalent to a new creation of music) ; these are all possessions which we inherit 
from that which has so disparagingly been termed the Stationary Period (History 
of Inductive Sciences, i. 252). 


True that no new principle was illustrated by any of these dis- 
coveries, as Whewell said; but medizval science had done something 
more than the actual discovery of new principles. It had prepared 
the discovery of all we know at the present time in mechanical 
sciences by accustoming the explorer to observe facts and to reason 
from them. It was inductive science, even though it had not yet 
fully grasped the importance and the powers of induction; and it 
laid the foundations of both mechanics and natural philosophy. Lord 
Bacon, Galileo, and Copernicus were the direct descendants of a 
Roger Bacon and a Michael Scot, as the steam engine was a direct 
product of the researches carried on in the Italian universities and 
of the mathematical and technical learning which characterised 
Nuremberg. 

But why should one take trouble to insist upon the advance 
of science and art in the medieval city? Is it not enough to point 
to the cathedrals in the domain of skill, and to the Italian language 
and the poem of Dante in the domain of thought, to give at once the 
measure of what the medizval city created during the four centuries 
it lived ? : 

The medizval cities have undoubtedly rendered an immense 
service to European civilisation. They have prevented it from being 
drifted into the theocracies and despotical states of old; they have 
endowed it with the variety, the self-reliance, the force of initiative, 
and the immense intellectual and material energies it now possesses, 
which are the best pledge for its being able to resist any new in- 
vasion of the East. But why did these centres of civilisation, which 
attempted to answer to deeply seated needs of human nature, and 
were so full of life, not live further on? Why were they seized 
with senile debility in the sixteenth century? and, after having 
repulsed so many assaults from without, and only borrowed new 
vigour from their interior struggles, why did they finally succumb to 
both ? 

Various causes contributed to this effect, some of them having 
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their roots in the remote past, while others originated in the mistakes 
committed by the cities themselves. Towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, mighty States, reconstructed on the old Roman pattern, 
were already coming into existence. Im each country and each 
region some feudal lord, more cunning, more given to hoarding, 
and often less scrupulous than his neighbours, had succeeded in 
appropriating to himself richer personal domains, more peasants on 
his lands, more knights in his following, more treasures in his chest. 
He had chosen for his seat a group of happily situated villages, not 
yet. trained into free municipal life—Paris, Madrid, or Moscow— 
and with the labour of his serfs he had made of them royal forti- 
fied cities, whereto he attracted war companions by a free distribu- 
tion of villages, and merchants by the protection he offered to trade. 
The germ of a future State, which began gradually to absorb other 
similar centres, was thus laid. Lawyers, versed in the study of 
Roman law, flocked into such centres; a tenacious and ambitious 
race of men issued from among the burgesses, who equally hated 
the naughtiness of the lords and what they called the lawlessness of 
the peasants. The very forms of the village community, unknown to 
their code, and federalism were repulsive to them as ‘barbarian’ 
inheritances. Czsarism, supported by the fiction of popular consent 
and by: the force of arms, was their ideal, and they worked hard for 
those who promised to realise it.*” 

The Christian Church, once a rebel against Roman law and now 
its ally, worked in the same direction. The attempt at constituting 
the theocratic Empire of Europe having proved a failure, the more 
intelligent and ambitious bishops now yielded support to those whom 
they reckoned upon for reconstituting the power of the Kings of 
Israel or of the Emperors of Constantinople. The Church bestowed 
upon the rising rulers her sanctity, she crowned them as God's 
representatives on earth, she brought to their service the learning 
and the statesmanship of her ministers, her blessings and maledic- 
tions, her riches, and the sympathies she had retained among the 
poor. The peasants, whom the cities had failed or refused to free, on 
seeing the burghers impotent to put an end to the interminable 
wars between the knights—which wars they had so dearly to pay 
for—now set their hopes upon the King, the Emperor, or the 
Great Prince; and while aiding them to crush down the mighty 
feudal owners, they aided them to constitute the centralised State. 


7. Of, L. Ranke’s excellent considerations upon the essence of Roman law in his 
Weltgeschichte, Bd. iv. Abth. 2, pp. 20-31. Also Sismondi’s remarks upon the part 
played by the Jégistes in the constitution of royal authority, Histoire des Frangais, 
Paris, 1326, viii. 85-99. The popular hatred against these ‘weise Doktoren und Beutel- 
schneider des Volks’ broke out with full force in the first years of the sixteenth 
century in the sermons of the early Reform movement. 
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And finally, the invasions of the Mongols and the Turks, as well as 
the terrible wars which soon broke out between the growing centres 
of sovereignty—TIle de France and Burgundy, Scotland and England, 
England and France, Lithuania and Poland, Moscow and Tver, and so 
on—contributed to the same end. Mighty States made their ap- 
pearance; and the cities had now to resist not only loose federations 
of lords, but strongly organised centres, which had armies of serfs 
at their disposal. 

The worst was, that the growing autocracies found support in the 
divisions which had grown within the cities themselves. The funda- 
mental idea of the medizval city was grand, but it was not wide 
enough. Mutual aid and support cannot be limited to a small 
association, they must spread to its surroundings, or else the sur- 
roundings will absorb the association. And in this respect the 
medieval citizen had committed a formidable mistake at the outset. 
Instead of looking upon the peasants and artisans who gathered under 
the protection of his walls as upon so many brothers who would 
contribute their part to the making of the city—as they really did— 
a sharp division was traced between the ‘families’ of old burghers 
and the new-comers. For the former, all benefits from communal 
trade and communal lands were reserved, and nothing was left for 
the latter but the right of freely using the skill of their own hands. 
The city thus became divided into ‘the burghers’ or ‘the com- 
monalty,’ and ‘the inhabitants.’** The trade, which was formerly 
communal, now became the privilege of the merchant and artisan 
‘families,’ and the next step—that of becoming individual, or the 
privilege of oppressive trusts—was unavoidable. 

The same division took place between the city proper and the 
surrounding villages. The commune had well tried to free the 
peasants, but her wars against the lords soon became, as already 
mentioned, wars for freeing the city itself from the lords, rather than 
for freeing the peasants. She left to the lord his rights over the 
villeins, on condition that he would molest the city no more and 
would become co-burgher. But the nobles ‘ adopted’ by the city, 
and now residing within its walls, simply carried on the old war 
within its very precincts. They disliked to submit to a tribunal of 
simple artisans and merchants, and fought their old feuds in the 
streets. Each city had now its Colonnas and Orsinis, its Overstolzes 
and Wises. Drawing large incomes from the estates they had still 
retained, they surrounded themselves with numerous clients and 
feudalised the customs and habits of the city itself. And when 
discontent began to be felt in the artisan classes of the town, they 


*8 Brentano fully understood the fatal effects of the struggle between the ‘old 
burghers’ and the new comers. Miaskowski, in his work on the village communities 
of Switzerland, has indicated the same for village communities, 
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offered their sword and their followers to settle the differences by 
a free fight, instead of letting the discontent find out the channels 
which it did not fail to secure itself in olden times. 

The greatest and the most fatal error of most cities was to base 
their wealth upon commerce and industry, to the neglect of agricul- 
ture. They thus repeated the error which had once been committed 
by the cities of antique Greece, and they fell through it into the 
same crimes.*® The estrangement of so many cities from the land 
necessarily drew them into a policy hostile to the land, which became 
more and more evident in the times of Edward the Third,*® the French 
Jacqueries, the Hussite wars, and the Peasant War in Germany. 
On the other hand, a commercial policy involved them in distant 
enterprises. Colonies were founded by the Italians in the south-east, 
by German cities in the east, by Slavonian cities in the far north- 
east. Mercenary armies began to be kept for colonial wars, and soon 
for local defence as well. Loans were contracted to such an extent 
as to totally demoralise the citizens; and internal contests grew 
worse and worse at each election, during which the colonial politics 
in the interest of a few families was at stake. The division into rich 
and poor grew deeper, and in the sixteenth century, in each city, 
the royal authority found ready allies and support among the 
poor. 

And there is yet another cause of the decay of communal insti- 
tutions, which stands higher and lies deeper than allthe above. The 
history of the medizval cities offers one of the most striking illustra- 
tions of the power of ideas and principles upon the destinies of man- 
kind, and of the quite opposed results which are obtained when a 
deep modification of leading ideas has taken place. Self-reliance and 
federalism, the sovereignty of each group, and the construction of 
the political body from the simple to the composite, were the leading 
ideas in theeleventh century. But since that time the conceptions 
had entirely changed. The students of Roman law and the prelates of 
the Church, closely bound together sincethe time of Innocent the Third, 
had succeeded in paralysing the idea—the antique Greek idea—which 
presided at the foundation of the cities. For two or three hundred 
years they taught from the pulpit, the University chair, and the 
judges’ bench, that salvation must be sought for in a strongly central- 
ised State, placed under a semi-divine authority ;‘! that one man 


*® The trade in slaves kidnapped in the East was never discontinued in the Italian 
republics till the fifteenth century. Feeble traces of it are found also in Germany 
and elsewhere. See Cibrario, Della schiavitu e del serraggio, 2 vols. Milan, 1868 ; 
Professor Luchitskiy, ‘Slavery and Russian Slaves in Florence in the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries,’ in Izvestia of the Kieff University, 1885. 

J. R. Green’s History of the English People, London, 1878, i. 455. 

“ See the theories expressed by the Bologna lawyers, already at the Congress of 
Roncaglia in 1158. 
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can and must be the saviour of society, and that in the name of 
public salvation he can commit any violence: burn men and women 
at the stake, make them perish under indescribable tortures, 
plunge whole provinces into the most abject misery. Nor did 
they fail to give object lessons to this effect on a grand scale, 
and with an unheard-of cruelty, wherever the king’s sword and the 
Church’s fire, or both at once, could reach. By these teachings 
and examples, continually repeated and enforced upon public atten- 
tion, the very minds of the citizens had been shaped into a new 
mould. They began to find no authority too extensive, no killing 
by degrees too cruel, once it was ‘for public safety.’ And, with - 
this new direction of mind and this new belief in one man’s 
power, the old federalist principle faded away, and the very crea- 
tive genius of the masses died out. The Roman idea was victori- 
ous, and in such circumstances the centralised State had in the cities 
a ready prey. 

Florence in the fifteenth century is typical of this change. 
Formerly a popular revolution was the signal of a new departure. 
Now, when the people, brought to despair, insurged, it had construc- 
tive ideas no more; no fresh idea came out of the movement. 
A thousand representatives were put into the Communal Council 
instead of 400; 100 men entered the signoria instead of 80. But 
a revolution of figures could be of no avail. The people’s discontent 
was growing up, and new revolts followed. A saviour—the ‘tyran’ 
—was appealed to; he massacred the rebels, but the disintegration 
of the communal body continued worse than ever. And when, after 
a new revolt, the people of Florence appealed to their most popular 
man, Gieronimo Savonarola for advice, the monk’s answer was :— 
‘Oh, people mine, thou knowest that I cannot go into State affairs 
. +... purify thy soul, and if in such a disposition of mind thou 
reformest thy city, then, people of Florence, thou shalt have inaugu- 
rated the reform in all Italy!’ Carnival masks and vicious books 
were burned, a law of charity and another against usurers were 
passed, and the democracy of Florence remained where it was. The 
old spirit had gone. By too much trusting to government, they 
had ceased to trust to themselves; they were unable to open new 
issues. The State had only to step in and to crush down their last 
liberties. 

And yet, the current of mutual aid and support did not die out in 
the masses, it continued to flow even after that defeat. It rose up 
again with a formidable force in answer to the communist appeals of 
the first propagandists of the reform, and it continued to exist even 
after the masses, having failed to realise the life which they hoped to 
inaugurate under the inspiration of a reformed religion, fell under the 
dominions of an autocratic power. It flows still even now, and it seeks 
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its way to find out a new expression which would not be the 
State, nor the medieval city, nor the village community of the bar- 
barians, nor the savage clan, but would proceed from all of them, and 
yet be superior to them in its wider and more deeply humane concep- 
tions. 


P. KRoporKin, 





THE HADRAMUT: 
A JOURNEY IN SOUTHERN ARABIA 


BETWEEN Aden and Maskat, Mokalla is the only spot which has any 
pretensions to be called a seaport town. It is three hundred miles 
from Aden, and here we were deposited last December by a chance 
steamer, to begin our journey to the Hadramut valley, which anciently 
was the centre of the frankincense and myrrh trade, one of the most 
famed commercial centres of Araby the Blest, before Mohammedan 
fanaticism blighted all industries and closed the peninsula to the 
outer world. 

Immediately behind Mokalla rise grim arid mountains of a reddish 
hue, and the town is plastered against this rich-tinged background. 
By the shore, like a lighthouse, stands the white minaret of ‘the 
mosque, the walls and pinnacles of which ‘are covered with dense 
miasses of seabirds and pigeons; not far from this the huge palace 
where the Sultan dwells reminds one of a whitewashed mill with a lace- 
like parapet ; white, red and brown are the dominant colours of the 
town, and in the harbour the Arab dhows with fantastic sterns rock 
to and fro in the unsteady sea, forming altogether a picturesque and 
unusual scene. Nominally Mokalla is ruled over by a Sultan of the 
Al Kaiti family, whose connection with India has made them very 
English in their sympathies, and his Majesty’s general appearance, with 
his velvet coat and jewelled daggers, is far more Indian than Arabian. 
Really the most influential people in the town are the money-grubbing 
Parsees from Bombay, and it is essentially one of those commercial 
centres where Hindustani is spoken nearly as much as Arabian. We 
were lodged in a so-called palace hard by the bazaar, which reeked 
with mysterious smells and was alive with flies ; so we worked hard to 
get our preparations made and to make our sojourn in this uncon- 
genial burning spot as short as possible. 

For our journey inland we were entrusted by the Sultan to a tribe 
of Bedouins and their camels. Mikaic was the name of our Mokadam, 
or headman, and his tribe rejoiced in the name of Khailike, all tiny 
spare men with long shaggy hair bound up with leather thongs, 
very dark, naked save for a loin cloth, and the girdle to which were 
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attached their brass powder-flasks, shaped like a ram’s horn, their 
silver cases for flint and steel, their daggers and their thorn ex- 
tractors. They are far different from the stately Bedouin of Syria and 
Egypt, and are, both as to religion and physique, distinctly an abori- 
ginal race of Southern Arabia, as different from the Arab as the 
Hindu is from the Anglo-Saxon. 

Never shall we forget the confusion of our start. Mikaic and ten 
of his men appeared at seven in the morning in our rooms, and were 
let loose on our seventy packages like so many devils from hell, yelling 
and quarrelling with one another, and with all the diseased beggars 
of Mokalla in their train. First of all the luggage had to be divided 
into loads for twenty-two camels, then they drew lots for these loads 
with small sticks, then they drew lots for us riders, and finally we 
had a stormy bargain as to the price, which, when finally decided 
upon, was ratified by placing the first two fingers of one contractor on 
the hand of the other. 

We felt worn and weary when a start was made at midday, and 
our cup of bitterness was full when we were deposited, bag and bag- 
gage, a few hundred yards from the gate, and told that we must 
spend the night amidst a sea of small fish drying on the shore, and 
surrounded on all sides by dirty Bedouin huts. These fish are put 
out to dry by thousands along this coast ; men feed on them and so 
do the camels ; they make lamp-oil out of them ; large sacks of them 
are taken into the interior as merchandise, and the air is everywhere 
redolent with their stench. We had just enough strength of mind 
to commence the first of many quarrels with our camel-men, and in- 
sist on being taken two miles further on away from the smells, where 
beneath the pleasant shade of some palm trees we halted for the 
remainder of the day, and recovered from the agonies of our start. 

Three days’ camel riding up one of the short valleys which leads 
towards the high plateau offered little of interest beyond arid rocks 
and burnt-up, sand-covered valleys, Here and there, where warm 
volcanic streams rise out of the ground, the wilderness is converted 
into a luxurious garden, in which palms, tobacco, and other green 
things grow. One of the scrub trees which clothe the wilderness is 
called by the Arabs rack, and is used by them for cleaning their 
teeth ; it amused us to chew this as we went along—it is slightly 
bitter, but cleans the teeth most effectually. 

Then we entered the narrow tortuous valley of Howeri, which 
ascends towards the plateau, in which the midday heat was intense ; 
and at our evening halts we suffered not a little from camel ticks, 
which abound in the sand, until we learnt to avoid old camping- 
grounds, and not to pitch our tents in the immediate vicinity of the 
wells, There are two villages at the head of the Wadi Howeri, where 
there is actually a ‘ ghail ’—that rare phenomenon in Arabia, a run- 
ning stream. Here the Bedouin inhabitants cultivate the date palm, 
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and have green patches of lucerne and grain, very refreshing to the 
eye. At Al Bat-ha we actually reposed under a spreading tree, a 
wild unedible fig called Luthba by the Arabs, a nickname given to 
all worthless, idle individuals in these parts. Bedouin women crowded 
around us, closely veiled in indigo-dyed masks, with narrow slits for 
their eyes, carrying their babies with them in rude cradles resembling 
hencoops, with a cluster of charms hung from the top, which has the 
twofold advantage of amusing the baby and keeping off the evil eye. 
After much persuasion we induced one of the good ladies to sit for 
her photograph, or rather to sit still whilst something was being done 
which she did not in the least understand. 

Leaving these villages behind us, we climbed rapidly higher and 
higher, until, at an elevation of over 5,000 feet, we found ourselves at 
last on a broad level plateau, stretching as far as the eye could reach 
in every direction, and shutting off the Hadramut from the coast. 
This is the ‘mons excelsus’ of Pliny;' here we have the vast area 
where once flourished the frankincense and the myrrh. Of the latter 
shrub there is plenty left, and it is still tapped for its odoriferous 
sap; but of the former we only saw one specimen on the plateau, for 
in the lapse of ages the wealth of this country has steadily disap- 
peared ; further east, however, in the Mahri country, there is, I 
understand, a considerable quantity left. 

Words cannot express the desolate aspect of this vast plateau. 
Akaba, or ‘the going up,’ as the Arabs call it, is exclusively Bedouin 
property, and wherever there is a little herbage to be found, thither 
the nomads drive their flocks and young camels : there is no sign of 
habitation over its whole expanse ; only here and there a few tanks are 
dug to collect rain water if any falls, but the air is fresh and invigo- 
rating after the excessive heat of the valleys below. After travelling 
along this plateau for three days we at length reached the valley 
system which centres in the broad Hadramut. To the south and to 
the north of the main valley are cut out of this plateau, like slices out 
of a cake, numerous collateral branches, deep, narrow and straight. 
From all points of the plateau the descent into them is precipitous, 
and on either side of them rise these red stratified walls nearly a 
thousand feet high. 

Our first peep down into the Wadi Al Aisa, towards which our 
Bedouins had conducted us, was striking in the extreme, and as we 
gazed down into the narrow valley with its line of vegetation and 
numerous villages, we felt as if we were on the edge of another world. 
It had not been our intention to visit the Wadi Al Aisa, but to 
approach the Hadramut by another valley called Dowan; but our 
camel-men would not take us that way, and purposely got up a scare 
that the men of Khoreba at the head of Wadi Dowan were going to 


* Pliny, xii. 14, § 52: ‘In medio Arabi fere sunt Adramite pagus Sabeorum in 
monte excelso.’ 
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attack us, and would refuse to let us pass. A convenient old woman 
was found who professed to bring this news, a dodge subsequently 
resorted to by another Bedouin tribe which wanted to govern our 
progress. So we humbly descended into the Wadi Al Aisa, and found 
ourselves encamped hard by the village of Khaileh, the headquarters 
of the Khailike tribe, within a stone’s throw of Mikaic’s father’s house 
and under the shadow of the castle of his uncle, who is the sheikh of 
‘the tribe. These worthies both extorted from us substantial sums of 
money and sold us food at exorbitant prices, and thus it was that we 
learnt why we were not permitted to go to Khoreba, and why the old 
woman and her story had been produced. 

We thought Mikaic and his men little better than naked savages 
when on the plateau, but when we were introduced to their relatives, 
and when we saw their castles and their palm groves and their long 
line of gardens in the narrow valley, our preconceived notions of the 
wild homeless Bedouin and his poverty underwent considerable change. 
During the two days we encamped at Khaileh we were gazed upon 
uninterruptedly by a relentless crowd of men, women and children. 
It amused us at first to see the women here for the most part 
unmasked, with their exceedingly heavy girdles of brass, their anklets 
of brass half a foot deep, their bracelets of brass, their iron nose rings, 
and their massive and numerous earrings which tore down the lobe of 
the ear with their weight. Every Bedouin, male or female, has a ring 
or charm of cornelian set in base silver, and agates and small tusks 
also set in silver. Not far from Khaileh we saw a fine village which 
we were told was inhabited by Arabs of pure blood, so we sent a polite 
message to the Seyyid, or headman of the place, to ask if we might 
pay him our respects. His reply was to the effect that if we paid 
thirty dollars we might come and pass four hours in his town. Need- 
less to say, we declined the invitation with thanks, and on the 
morrow when we marched up the Wadi Al Aisa we gave the abode of 
this hospitable Seyyid a wide berth. 

Shief was the name of the next village at which we halted for a 
night, also inhabited by pure Arabs, who treated us with excessive 
rudeness. It isa very picturesque spot, perched on a rock, with towers 
and turrets constructed of sun-dried brick ; only here, as elsewhere in 
these valleys, the houses are so exactly the same colour as the rock 
behind them that they lose their effect. The rich have evidently 
recognised this difficulty and whitewash their houses, but in the 
poorer villages there is no whitewash, and consequently nothing to 
make them stand out from their surroundings. Arab girls before 
they enter the harem and take the veil are a curious sight to behold. 
Their bodies and faces are dyed a bright yellow with turmeric ; on this 
ground they paint black lines with antimony over their eyes ; the 
fashionable colour for the nose. is red; green spots adorn the cheek, 
and the general aspect is grotesque beyond description. My wife tells 
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me that the belles in the Sultan’s harem are also painted in this 
fashion, and that they also paint gloves on their hands and shoes on 
their feet, and thus bedizened hope to secure the affections of their 
lords. At Shief the men would not allow my wife to approach or hold 
any intercourse with the Arab women, using opprobrious epithets 
when she tried to make friendly overtures, with the quaint result that 
whenever Mrs. Bent advanced towards a group of gazing females they 
fled precipitately like a flock of sheep before a collie dog. These 
women wear their dresses high in front, showing their yellow legs 
above the knee, and long behind; they are of deep blue cotton 
decorated with fine embroidery and patches of yellow and red sewn 
onin pattern. It is the universal female dress in Hadramut, and leoks 
as if the fashion had not changed since the days when Hazarmaveth 
the patriarch settled in this valley and gave it his name (Gen. x. 28). 
The tall tapering straw hat worn by these women when in the fields 
contributes with the mask to make the Hadrami females as exter- 
nally repulsive as the most jealous of husbands could desire. 

The town of Hajarein is the principal one in the collateral valleys, 
and is built on a lofty isolated rock in the middle of the Wadi Kasr, 
about twenty miles before it joins the main valley. With its towers 
and turrets it recalled to our minds as we saw it in the distance certain 
hill-set medizval villages of Germany and Italy. Here a vice-sultan 
governs on behalf of the Al Kaiti family, an ill-conditioned, extor- 
tionate individual, whose bad reception of us contributed to his 
subsequent removal from office. Internally Hajarein is squalid and 
dirty in the extreme ; each street is but a cesspool for the houses on 
either side of it, and the house allotted to us produced specimens of 
most smells and most insects, and the day of rest we proposed for 
ourselves here was spent in fighting with our old camel-men who left 
us here, and in fighting with the new ones who were to take us on 
to the main valley, and in indignantly refusing to pay the Sultan the 
sum of money which our presence in his town led him to think it his 
right to demand. 

During the days we were at Hajarein several weddings were 
celebrated. To forma suitable place for conviviality they cover over a 
yard with mats, just like the Abyssinians do, and the women, to show 
their hilarity on the occasion, utter the same gurgling noises as the 
Abyssinian women do on a like occasion, and call wlult#. From our 
roof we watched the bridegroom’s nocturnal procession to his bride’s 
house, accompanied by his friends bearing torches, and singing and 
speechifying to their hearts’ content. On a subsequent occasion at 
Ghail ba Wazir our roof happened to command a view of the terrace 
where a bride and her handmaidens were making merry with drums 
and coffee. In spite of the frowns and gesticulations of the order 
keeper, who flourished her stick at us and bid us begone, we were able 
to get a peep, forbidden to males, at the blushing bride. She wore on 
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her head large silver bosses like tin plates; her ears were weighed 
down with jewels, her fingers were straight with rings, and her arms 
a mass of bracelets up to the elbow, and her breast was hidden by a 
multiplicity of necklaces. Her face, of course, was painted yellow, with 
black lines over her eyes and mouth like heavy moustaches reaching 
to her ears, and from her nose hung something which looked to us like 
a gold coin. The bride herself evidently had no objection to our 
presence, but the threatening aspect of her women compelled us 
reluctantly to retire. 

Near Hajarein are many traces of the olden days when the 
frankincense trade flourished, and when the town of Dowani, which 
name is still retained in the Wadi Dowan, was a great emporium for 
this trade. Acres and acres of ruins, dating from the centuries imme- 
diately before our era, lie stretched along the valley here, just showing 
their heads above the weight of superincumbent sand which has 
invaded and overwhelmed the past glories of this district. The ground 
lies strewn with fragments of Himyaritic inscriptions, pottery, and 
other indications of a rich harvest for the excavator, but the hostility 
of the Nahad tribe prevented us from paying these ruins more than a 
cursory visit, and even to secure this we had to pay the sheikh of the 
place nineteen dollars; and his greeting was ominous as he angrily 
muttered, ‘Salaam to all who believe Mohammed is the true prophet.’ 
The Nahad tribe occupy about ten miles of the valley through which 
we passed, and the toll-money we paid to this tribe for the privilege 
of passing by was the most exorbitant demanded from us on our 
journey. When once you have paid the toll-money (siyar), and 
have with you the escort (siyara) of the tribe, you are practically safe 
wherever you may travel in Arabia ; but this did not prevent us from 
being grossly insulted as we passed by certain Nahad villages, the 
inhabitants of which crowded round our camels, calling us ‘ dogs’ 
and ‘ pigs,’ and bidding us come down, that they might cut our in- 
fidel throats. A town called Kaidun is the chief centre of this tribe, 
where dwells a very holy man celebrated all the country round for 
his miracles and good works. We purposely avoided passing too 
near this town, and afterwards learnt that it was owing to the influ- 
ence of this very holy Seyyid that our reception was so bad amongst 
the Nahad tribe. At Assab they would not allow us to dip our vessels 
in their well, nor take our repast under the shadow of their mosque: 
even the women of this village ventured to insult us, peeping into 
our tent at night, and tumbling over the guys in a manner most 
aggravating to the weary occupants. 

Our troubles on this score were happily terminated at Haura, 
where a huge castle belonging.to the Al Kaiti family dominates 4 
humble village surrounded by palm groves. Without photographs 
to bear out my statement, I should hardly dare to describe the mag- 
nificence of these castles in the Hadramut. That at Haura is seven 
stories high, and covers fully an acre of ground beneath the beetling 
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cliff, with battlements, towers, and machicolations bearing a striking 
likeness to Holyrood. But Holyrood is built of stone, and Haura, save 
for the first storey, is built of sun-dried bricks; and if Haura stood 
where Holyrood does, or in any other country save dry, arid Arabia, it 
would long ago have meltedaway. The vice-sultan of Haura received 
us right well, and immediately gave us hot spiced coffee in his spacious 
guest-hall, and sent kids to our camp as a present, for we were now 
nearing the palace of Sultan Salah bin Mohammad Al Kaiti of Shibahm, 
the most powerful monarch in the Hadramut, who has spent twelve 
years of his life in India, and whose reception of us was going to be 
magnificent, our escort told us. 

The day after leaving Haura we entered the main valley, and 
were then in the Hadramut proper, for this name is only used 
by the natives to indicate the most inhabited portion of the big main 
valley, and is never applied by them to the collateral valleys, the 
plateau, or the coast line. At the village of Alimanieh, where we 
entered the main valley, it is very broad, eight miles at least from 
cliff to cliff, receiving at this point collateral valleys from all sides, 
which form a basin in its midst. Until we were within a mile of the 
castle of Al Katan, where the Sultan of Shibahm resides, all was desert 
and sand, but suddenly the valley narrows, and a long vista of culti- 
vation was spread before us. Here miles of the valley are covered with 
palm groves, bright green patches of lucerne, almost dazzling to look 
upon after the arid waste, and numerous other kinds of grain are 
raised by irrigation, for the Hadramut has beneath its expanse of 
sand a river running, the waters of which are obtained by digging 
deep wells. Skin buckets are let down by ropes and drawn up by cattle 
by means of a steep slope, and then the water is distributed for culti- 
vation by narrow channels ; it is at best a fierce struggle with nature 
to produce these crops, for the rainfall can never be depended upon. 
Sultan Salah sent a messenger to beg us not to arrive till the follow- 
ing morning, that his reception of us might be suitable to our dignity, 
as the first English travellers to visit his domains. So we encamped 
just outside the cultivation, and were soon visited by the Sultan’s two 
viziers, magnificent individuals mounted on spirited Arab steeds, 
with plaided turbans, long lances, and many gold mohrs fixed on to 
their dagger handles, all of which argued well for our reception on 
the morrow by the Sultan of Shibahm. 

Like a fairy palace of the Arabian Nights, white as a wedding- 
cake and with as many battlements and pinnacles, with its windows 
painted red and its balustrades decorated with the inevitable chevron 
pattern, the palace of Al Katan rears its battlemented towers above 
the neighbouring brown houses and expanse of palm groves; behind 
it rise the steep red rocks of the encircling mountains, the whole 
forming a scene of oriental loveliness difficult to describe in words. 
We were mounted on horses sent expressly by the Sultan, and as we 
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approached feux de joie announced our arrival, and at his gate stood 
Sultan Salah to greet us, clad in a long robe of canary-coloured silk, 
and with a white silk turban twisted around his swarthy brow. He 
is a large, stout man, negroid in type, for his mother was a slave, and 
he is generous as he is large, to Arab and European alike. He 
placed at our disposal a room spread with oriental carpets and 
cushions, and not a mouthful of our own food would he allow us to 
touch, a hospitality which had its drawbacks, for the Arab cuisine is 
not one suited to Western palates. After struggling for some days 
with soups of oil, vegetables, and spices, with ill-cooked rice flavoured 
with a nasty nut, with dry meat and bread like leather, we were at 
length compelled to humbly crave his Majesty to allow us to employ 
our own cook. This he graciously permitted, and during the three 
weeks we passed undershis hospitable roof our cook was daily supplied 
by the Sultana—a most excellent housewife we thought her—with 
everything we needed. 

One of the most striking features of these Arabian palaces is the 
wood-carving. The doors are exquisitely decorated with intricate 
patterns, and with a text out of the Koran carved on the lintel; the 
locks and keys are all of wood, and form a study for the carver’s art, 
as do the cupboards, the niches, the supporting beams and the 
windows, which are adorned with fretwork instead of glass. The 
dwelling-rooms are above, the ground floor being exclusively used for 
merchandise, and the first floor for the domestics. We lived on the 
second floor, and the next two stories were occupied by the Sultan 
and his family, and above was the terraced roof where the family 
sleep during the summer heat, Every guest room has its coffee 
corner, provided with a carved oven, where the grain is roasted and 
the water boiled ; around are hung old china dishes for spices, brass 
dishes for the cups, and fans to keep off the flies ; also the carved 
censers, in which frankincense is burnt and handed round to the 
guests, each one of whom fumigates his garments with it before 
passing it on. It is also customary to fumigate with frankincense a 
tumbler before putting water into it, a process we did not altogether 
relish, as it imparts a sickly flavour to the fluid. 

We got very friendly with Sultan Salah during our long stay 
under his roof, and he would come and sit for hours together in our 
room and talk over his affairs. He took special interest in our pur- 
suits, conducting us in person to archeological sites, and manifesting 
a laudable desire to have his photograph taken. He assisted both 
our botanist and naturalist in pursuing their investigations into the 
somewhat limited flora and fauna of his dominions, and he would 
freely discourse, too, on his own domestic affairs, giving us anything 
but a pleasing picture of Arab harem life, which he described 
as ‘a veritable hell,’ Whenever he saw my wife working or de- 
veloping photographs, he would smile sadly and contrast her capa- 
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cities with those of his own wives, who, as he expressed it, ‘are 
capable of nothing but painting themselves and quarrelling.’ Poor 
Sultan Salah has had twelve wives in his day, and he assured us that 
their dissensions and backbitings had made him grow old before his 
time ; he looked sixty, but only confessed to forty-six, so the balance 
must be put down to the cares of polygamy. At Al Katan the Sultan 
has at present only two properly acknowledged wives, whom he wisely 
keeps apart; his chief wife, or Sultana, is sister to the Sultan of 
Mokalla, and the Sultan of Mokalla is married to a daughter of Sultan 
Salah by another wife. In this way do Arabic relationships get 
hopelessly mixed. This lady’s influence is considerable, and he is 
obviously in awe of her—so much so, that when he wants to visit his 
other wife he has to invent a story of pressing business at Shibahm. 
‘Our wives,’ said he one day, ‘are all like servants, and try to get all 
out of us they can ; they have no interest in their husband’s property, 
as they know they may be sent away at any time.’ And in this 
remark he seems to have properly hit off the chief evil of polygamy. 

Then, again, he would continually lament over the fanaticism and 
folly of his fellow-countrymen, who systematically oppose all his 
attempts at introducing improvements from civilised countries ; more 
especially the priestly element in the Hadramut, the Seyyids and the 
mollahs dislike him—the former, who trace their descent from the 
daughter of Mohammed, forming a sort of hierarchical nobility in this 
district ; and on several occasions he has been publicly cursed in the 
mosques as an unbeliever and friend of the infidel. But Sultan Salah 
has money which he made in India, and owns property in Bombay ; 
consequently he has the most important weapon to wield that anyone 
can have in a Semitic country. 

‘ Before I went to India I was a rascal (harami) like these men 
here,’ he constantly asseverated ; and his love for things Indian and 
English is unbounded. ‘If only the Indian Government would send 
me a Mohammedan doctor here, I would pay his expenses, and his 
influence, both political and social, would be most beneficial to this 
country.’ It is certainly a great thing for England to have so firm a 
friend in the centre of the narrow habitable coastline between Aden 
and Muscat, which ought by rights to be ours—not that it is a very 
profitable country to possess, but in the hands of another power it 
might unpleasantly affect our road to India, and in complying with 
this simple request of Sultan Salah’s an easy way is open to us for 
extending our influence in that direction. 

Likewise, from a humane point of view, this suggestion of Sultan 
Salah’s is of great value, for the inhabitants of the Hadramut are 
more hopelessly ignorant of things medical than some of the savage 
tribes of Africa. Certain quacks dwell in the towns, and profess to 
diagnose the ailments of a Bedouin woman by smelling one of her hairs 
brought by her husband. For every pain, no matter where, they brand 
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the patient with a red-hot iron ; to relieve a person who has eaten 
too much fat, they will light a fire around him to melt it ; to heal a 
wound they will plug up the nostrils of the sufferer, believing that 
certain scents are noxious to the sore. We had crowds of patients 
to treat whilst stationed at Al Katan, and I have entered quantities 
of quaint experiences with these poor helpless invalids in my note- 
book. 

Once, however, the Arabs had a good laugh at the expense of 
three members of our party. One morning our botanist went forth 
in quest of plants and found a castor-oil tree, the berries of which 
pleased him exceedingly. Unwilling to keep so rare a treat for him- 
self, he brought home some branches of the tree, and placed the 
delicacy before two of our servants, who also partook heartily. Terrible 
was the anguish of the two victims, which was increased by the Arabs, 
veritable descendants of Job’s comforters, who told them they were 
sure to die, as camels did which ate these berries. The botanist did 
not succumb as soon as the others, who vowed vengeance on his head 
if they should recover: to our great relief, the botanist was at last 
seized, and thereby proved his innocence of a practical joke, and three 
more miserable men I never saw for the space of several hours. How- 
ever, they were better, though prostrate, next day, and for some time 
to come the popular joke was to imitate the noises and contortions 
of the sufferers during their anguish. 

We had many an interesting stroll round the Sultan’s gardens at 
Al Katan, and watched the cultivation of spices and vegetables for 
the royal table, or rather floor ; the lucerne and clover for his cattle, 
the indigo and henna for dyeing purposes, and the various kinds of 
grain ; but on the cultivation of the date palm the most attention is 
lavished, and it was just then the season at which the female spathe 
has to be fructified with the male pollen, and we watched with 
interest a man going round with an apron full of male spathes 
With these he climbed the stem of the female palm and with a 
knife cut open the bark which encircles the female spathe, and as he 
shook the male pollen over it he chanted in a low voice, ‘ May God 
make you grow and be fruitful.’ No portion of the palm is wasted 
in the Hadramut : with the leaves they thatch huts and make fences, 
the date stones are ground into powder as food for cattle, and they 
eat the nutty part which grows at the bottom of the spathes and 
which they call Kowrzan. On a journey a man requires nothing but 
a skin of dates, which will last him for days; and when we left, Sultan 
Salah-gave us three goat-skins filled with his best dates and large 
tins of delicious honey, for which the Hadramut was celebrated as 
far back as Pliny’s time.? 

Innumerable wells are dotted over this cultivated area, the water 
from which is distributed over the fields before sunrise and after sun- 

? Pliny, vi. 28, § 161. 
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set. The delicious creaking noise made by heaving up the buckets 
greeted us every morning when we woke, and these early morning 
views were truly exquisite. A bright crimson tinge would gradually 
creep over the encircling mountains, making the parts in shade of a 
rich purple bue, against which the feathery palm trees and white- 
washed castles stood out in strong contrast. All the animals belong- 
ing to the Sultan are stabled within the encircling wall, and 
immediately beneath the palace windows ; the horses’ stable is in the 
open courtyard, where they are fed with fresh lucerne and dates 
where we should give corn. Here too reside the cows and bullocks, 
which are fed every evening by women, who tie together bunches of 
dried grass and make it appetising by mixing therewith a few blades 
of fresh lucerne ; the sheep and the goats are penned on another side, 
whilst the cocks and hens live in and around the main drain. ll is 
truly patriarchal in character. 

Outside the cultivation in its arid waste of sand the Hadramut 
produces but little ; now and again we came across groups of the camel 
thorn, tall trees somewhat resembling the holm oak. It is in Arabic 
a most complicated tree. Its fruit, like a small crab apple, is called 
b’dom, very refreshing, and making an exceHent preserve ; its leaves, 
out of which they make soap, are called ghasl, whereas the tree 
itself is called aélb, and it is dearly loved by the camels, which stretch 
their long necks to feed off its topmost branches. 

Sultan Salah arranged several interesting excursions for us during 
our stay at Al Katan. One of these, which lasted five days, was up 
the Wadi Ser to the north of the main valley, which led us to the 
confines of the great central desert of Arabia, during which we had 
interesting experiences of the wild Bedouin life, and visited one of 
their own peculiar sacred places which is in this valley, the tomb of 
the prophet Saleh, which is forty feet long; he was a giant, they 
said, and the worker of many miracles in his day. We also found 
interesting remains of an old Himyaritic town in the Wadi Ser, 
as we did at two other points to which our good-natured Sultan 
sent us. 

Then he sent us to reside for five more days in his capital of 
Shibahm, which is twelve miles distant from Al Katan, and is one of 
the principal towns in the Hadramut valley. It is built on rising 
ground in the centre of the narrowest point of the valley, so that no 
one can pass between it and the cliffs of the valley out of gunshot of 
the walls. This rising ground has doubtless been produced by many 
generations of towns built of sun-dried bricks, for it is the best 
strategical point in the neighbourhood. Early Arab writers tell us 
that the Himyarite population of this district came here when they 
abandoned their capital at Sabota, or Shabwa, further up the valley, 
early in our era, but we found evident traces of an earlier occupation 
than this—an inscription and a seal with the name ‘Shibahm’ engraved 
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on it, which cannot be later than the third century B.c. And asa 
point for making up the caravans which started from the frank- 
incense-growing district, Shibahm must always have been very im- 
portant. 

The town of Shibahm offers a curious appearance as you approach ; 
above its mud-brick walls with bastions and watch towers appear 
the tall whitewashed houses of the wealthy, which make it look 
like a large round cake with sugar on it. Outside the walls several 
industries are carried on, the chief of which is the manufacture of 
indigo dye. The small leaves are dried in the sun and powdered and 
then put into huge jars—which reminded us of the Forty Thieves— 
filled with water. Next morning these are stirred with long poles, 
producing a dark blue frothy mixture; this is left to settle, and 
then the indigo is taken from the bottom and spread out on cloths 
to drain ; the substance thus procured is taken home and mixed with 
dates and saltpetre. Four pounds of this indigo to a gallon of water 
makes the requisite and universally used dye for garments, the 
better class of which are calendered by beating them with wooden 
hammers on stones. 

Another industry carried on outside Shibahm is making ropes out 
of the fibres of the fan palm, which grows wild in the narrower 
valleys ; the leaves are first left to soak in water and then beaten till the 
fibres separate. Yet another is that of making lime for whitewash 
in kilns: it is curious to watch the Bedouins beating the lime thus 
produced with long sticks, singing quaint little ditties as they 
thump in pleasant harmony to the beating of their sticks. The 
Bedouins are rather clever at impromptu verses, and when we were in 
the Wadi Ser they made night hideous by dancing in our camp. The 
performers ranged themselves in two rows, as in Sir Roger; time is 
kept by a drum and by perpetual hand-clapping and stamping of the 
feet, whilst two men execute elaborate capers in the centre, singing 
as they do so such words as these, ‘The ship has come from Europe 
with merchandise ; they shot at the minaret with a thousand cannon.’ 
Bedouin women also take part in these dances, and the Arabs think 
them very impious; it was very weird by the light of the moon and 
the camp-fire, but wearisome when we wanted to sleep. 

We were lodged at Shibahm in a huge palace eight storeys high, 
with spacious rooms richly decorated with carving, and looking out 
on the square, where there is now a ruined mosque and a huge 
puddle, into which the surrounding houses drain ; and it is a proof of 
the scarcity of water in this part of Arabia that they carefully carry 
this filthy fluid away in skins to make bricks with. In fact, it 
searcely ever rains in the Hadramut: for two years prior to our visit 
they had not had any rain ; but nevertheless, where irrigation is not 
employed, they prepare the ground for cultivation every year in the 
hopes of rain, scraping off the surface sand which has accumulated 
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with wooden boxes drawn by camels, and slightly ploughing it ; and 
then if it rains the crop in one year is so good that it will last them 
for three of drought—a sufficient proof of the fertility of this soil, 
were it not for the want of water and that arch-enemy the desert 
sand, which comes down upon it in huge clouds whenever the north 
wind blows. 

From the roof of our lofty palace we had an excellent view straight 
up the broad Hadramut valley, dotted with towns, villages, palm 
groves and cultivation for fully thirty miles, embracing the two 
towns of Siwoun and Terim, ruled over by two brother Sultans of the 
Kattiri tribe. Close to Shibahm several collateral valleys from north 
and south fall into the Hadramut; and a glance at the map made 
by our cartographer, Iman Sharif Khan Bahadur, will at once show the 
importance of this situation. 

The inhabitants of Shibahm were not at all amicably disposed to us, 
On the day of our arrival I ventured with two of the Sultan’s soldiers 
into the bazaar and through the narrow streets, but only this once, 
for the people of Shibahm crowded round me, yelled at me, and 
insulted me, trying their best to trip me up and impede my progress, 
and altogether made my investigations so exceedingly disagreeable 
that I became seriously alarmed for my safety, and never tried to 
penetrate into the heart of Shibahm again. Altogether I should 
accredit Shibahm with a population of certainly not less than 6,000 
souls: there are thirteen mosques in it, and fully 600 houses, tall and 
gaunt, to which an average population of ten souls is but a moderate 
estimate. The slave population of Shibahm is considerable. Many 
slave families have houses here, and wives of their own ; the Sultan’s 
soldiers are nearly all slaves or of slave origin, and one of them, 
Muoffok, who had been one of our escort from Mokalla, took us to 
his house, where his wife, seated unveiled in her coffee corner, dis- 
pensed refreshments to quite a large party there assembled, whilst 
Muoffok discoursed sweet music to us on a mandoline and a flute 
made out of the two bones of an eagle placed side by side, The lot 
of the slaves in the Hadramut is an exceedingly happy one: their 
work is easy, they are seldom punished, they can amass money and 
live as ordinary citizens when they have done so; the only grievances 
they can possibly have, as far as I could see, are that they are obliged 
to become Mohammedans, whatever their previous persuasion may 
have been, and they cannot bear purely Arabic names, but are usually 
known by nicknames generally chosen from some personal pecu- 
liarity. 

Shibahm is the frontier town of the Yafi tribe, the Kattiri occupy- 
ing the valley about two miles to the east, and these two tribes are 
constantly at war. Sultan Salah’s big standard was in one of our 
dwelling-rooms ready to be unfurled at a moment’s notice. He has 
cannon on his walls pointed in the direction of his enemy—old 
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fieldpieces belonging once to the East India Company, the youngest of 
which bore the date of 1832. From the soldiers we obtained a speci- 
men of the great conch shells they use as trumpets in battle, and 
which are hung to the girdle of the watchmen, who are always on 
the look-out to prevent a surprise. 

We stayed five days in Shibahm, and on the first three took sundry 
walks in the neighbourhood, but during the last two we never 
ventured out, as the inhabitants manifested so unfriendly a disposi- 
tion towards us. After the Friday’s prayer in the mosque, a fanatical 
mollah alluded to our unwelcome presence, and offered up the follow- 
ing prayer three times: ‘O God! this is contrary to our religion ; 
remove them away!’ and two days afterwards his prayer was 
answered. As we halted at the well outside the town, whilst the 
various members of our caravan collected, we overheard a woman 
chide a man for drawing too much water from the well, to which he 
replied, ‘ We have to wash our town from the infidel this day.’ Need- 
less to say, we gladly shook the dust of Shibahm off our feet, and 
returned to the flesh-pots of Al Katan with considerable satisfaction. 
Of a truth, religion and fanaticism are together so deeply engrained in 
the Hadrami that anything like friendly intercourse with the people 
is at present next to impossible. 

We delayed several days longer at Al Katan, hoping against hope 
that the Sultans of Siwoun and Terim would grant us permission to 
pass through their territories, that we might prosecute our investiga- 
tions further eastwards in the Hadramut. His Majesty of Terim 
actually did respond to Sultan Salah’s letter, and sent us a pressing 
invitation, as also did the tribes of Tamimi, Menhali, and Amri, who 
dwelt beyond ; but the lord of Siwoun, urged on by the Seyyids of the 
Kattiri tribe, refused to let us pass. We were publicly cursed in the 
mosque at Siwoun, and under these circumstances it was deemed 
advisable to return by another road to the coast, taking on our way 
the Wadis Ben Ali and Adim, both of which are inhabited by the 
Jabberi tribe, who manifested friendly intentions towards us, and 
the chief sent his son Talib with an escort to convey us thither. Our 
departure from Al Katan was almost as serious an affair as our start 
from Mokalla. Sultan Salah, with the instincts of true hospitality, 
not only refused to receive remuneration for our entertainment, but 
loaded us with presents of food for the way and fodder for our animals, 
intimating that ‘ backshish’ to some of his dependents would not be 
altogether unacceptable. With the object of receiving rewards for 
theirservices, the grand viziers, the munshi (the scribe), the hall-porter, 
the water-carriers, the slaves who had waited on us, were all brought 
in a barefaced manner to our room; as we descended the stairs, 
expectant menials lined the passages; we had to remember the grooms, 
the soldiers, and the gardeners. Never again will the irksome custom 
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of tipping be half so appalling as when we left the palace of Sultan 
Salah. 

The next day we had a very tiresome adventure. Starting off 
early before our caravan, we intended to ascend to the plateau before 
the heat of midday came on. We were accompanied by a few soldiers, 
who it turned out did not know the way ; and having ridden fora hour 
and a half up a narrow gorge, with wild figs, wild date, and fan palms 
growing around us, and really magnificent cliffs seven to eight hundred 
feet on either side of us—a truly fearful and awe-inspiring place—we 
suddenly came to an abrupt termination of our valley, and found that 
unless Sindbad’s roc came to our assistance we could not possibly get 
out of it. Consequently we were regretfully obliged to retrace our 
steps, but glad of having had an opportunity of seeing one of these 
valleys to its bitter end. Our caravan and servants were anxiously 
awaiting us at a curious spot called Mikadeh, about a quarter of the 
way up the cliff, where the road which we had missed goes through a 
natural tunnel about twenty yards long, with lovely pools of rain 
water preserved in its recesses, with which we eagerly refreshed our- 
selves. The rest of the ascent to the plateau was marvellously steep. 
I never could have imagined it possible for camels to ascend the roof- 
like slope of rock up which they had to clamber for the last fifty 
yards, and indeed one poor animal did fall, and injured itself so that 
it had to be unloaded and taken back, whereupon those Bedouins 
who did not own it heartlessly regretted that it had not been killed, 
as they would have liked some of its flesh for supper. Just at the 
end everything had to be unloaded and the camels literally dragged 
up to the top, while we sat dangling our legs over the cliff. Such 
yelling and shrieking I never heard amongst the Bedouins, our 
soldiers and our servants all calling each other rascals, and no one 
doing more than he could help; and inasmuch as we had about five 
Salehs, four Umbarreks, and other duplicated names amongst our 
men, the shouts of ‘ So and so, son of so and so,’ made us fully realise 
the clumsiness of Arab nomenclature. 

We crossed the plateau next day and descended into the Wadi 
Ben Ali, and thereby avoided passing through the territory of the 
hostile Kattiri. At the village of Bazahel, where there is a pic- 
turesque modern fort built on an old Himyaritic foundation, Abdullah, 
chief of the Jabberi, welcomed us to his house. He is much stained 
with indigo, a very elastic and naked sovereign, who bends his fingers 
back in a way horrible to behold when he wishes to emphasise his 
remarks ; and as we sat around drinking his coffee, he boasted of his 
direct descent from Jabber of Hiyal, the friend and councillor of 
Mohammed, and told us that his family pedigree was safely kept at 
Terim, with those of all the surrounding tribes of Arabs. Somehow 
or other we did not care for the Jabberi at all, and for the rest of our 
journey to the coast our quarrels with Talib, the son of Abdullah, and 
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the difficulties he would throw in our way were daily sources of 
annoyance to us. 

Then, with the object of again avoiding those hateful Kattiri, we 
once more ascended to the plateau out of the Wadi Ben Ali, and 
after two weary marches again descended into the Wadi Adim. On 
our way we sighted a long caravan of merchants on their way to 
Shibahm, who were greatly frightened of us, for our friends the Jabberi 
have a bad reputation for brigandage in these parts, ‘ However, we 
have nothing to fear,’ was the consoling remark, ‘as we have the 
chief of the robbers with us ;’ and, perhaps out of deference to us, the 
caravan was allowed to proceed on its way unmolested. 

The Wadi Adim is a long winding valley, with much more water 
in it and much more natural vegetation than any of the collateral 
valleys we had as yet passed through. It penetrates much further into 
the plateau than the other valleys, and its slope is much more gradual ; 
consequently during the dry season, which it then was, it is the most 
frequented caravan route tothe Hadramut. We met plenty of people 
coming up, and one day we passed a caravan of 150 camels going 
north, with Hadrami merchants returning from India to enjoy the 
fruits of their rascality and end their days on the sacred soil of 
Arabia. 

For several days we pursued the course of this valley, and had 
we known what would befall us as we approached the head of the 
Wadi Adim, I think nothing would have induced us to take this route. 
It appears that a very wicked branch of the Hamoumi tribe hold a 
portion of this valley, and were determined that their enemies, the 
Jabberi, who stole their cattle and plundered their caravans, should not 
have the exclusive patronage of the lucrative English travellers on 
their way to the coast. Consequently, about an hour after leaving our 
camp one day, our caravan was fired upon as we approached a village. 
They fired from the fort in the village, and sent six men with their 
matchlocks to fire from behind a rock, so that our onward course was 
impossible. For fully half an hour we halted, uncertain what to do, 
and then Talib and our soldiers went upto the village under a flag of 
truce, where they wrangled for some time and we were permitted to 
pass. What arguments were used we never knew, but I have little 
doubt that they took the form of a financial compromise. Barely an 
hour elapsed before another village opened fire upon us, but this time 
Talib made us pass on, and bid us pay no heed to this unpleasant 
reception, and as we imagined that they were only firing upon us 
with blank cartridges we did not feel much alarmed. However, three 
miles further on another village had to be passed, the inhabitants of 
which peppered us from their tower with real bullets, one of which 
hit the ground just in front of Mrs. Bent’s horse and another 
narrowly escaped hitting me, With undignified haste we hurried 
along until we reached the friendly shelter of some trees, where we 
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held council together, and were forced to accept the consolation 
of Talib, who assured us that no more danger awaited us; and such 
mercifully proved to be the case, and the next village at which 
we halted for the night received us in a more friendly manner. 
Subsequently, however, that rascal Talib himself, anxious for a 
day’s carouse with a friendly sheikh and to extort more money 
from us, actually had the impudence to organise an alarm on his 
own account; and when we insisted on going on and were passing 
through a narrow, densely wooded gorge, cross fires of blank cartridge 
were opened upon us, which, needless to say, alarmed us considerably ; 
but eventually we found that our own camel-men had done it under 
Talib’s orders. It was fruitless to try to pass on under these 
circumstances, so we encamped for the night about two miles beyond 
the village where Talib and our soldiers were enjoying themselves. 
After this, every night Talib started fresh alarms of attack to extract 
more dollars from us. At one place he told us the hills were full of 
robbers, and men must be posted to guard us; and our feeling of 
helplessness made us regularly pay up whatever Talib demanded. 
However, when we reached the coast at Sheher we got the Sultan to 
arrest him, and he was not released or his gun restored to him until 
he had returned the money he had extorted. However, no money 
could repay us for the anxiety of this journey under the protection 
of the Jabberi, and we quite consider it as the worst experience we 
have ever undergone in the course of any travels. 

Sheher is a detestable place by the sea, set in a wilderness of sand. 
Once it was the chief commercial port of the Hadramut valley, but 
now Mokalla has quite superseded it, for Sheher is nothing but an 
open roadstead and its buildings are now falling into ruins. Ghalib, 
the eldest son and heir of the chief of the Al Kaiti family, rules here 
as the viceregent of his father, who is in India as jemadar or general 
of the Arab troops, chiefly all Hadrami, in the service of the Nizam 
of Hyderabad. Ghalib is quite an oriental dandy, who lived a life of 
some rapidity when in India, so that his father thought it as well to 
send him to rule in Sheher, where the capabilities for mischief are not 
so many as at Bombay. He dresses very well in various damask 
silk coats and faultless trousers ; his swords and daggers sparkle with 
jewels; in his hand he flourishes a golden-headed cane ; and, as the 
water is hard at Sheher, he sends his dirty linen in dhows to Bombay 
to be washed. He was exceedingly good to us; and as we wanted to 
go along the coast for about eighty miles to get a sight of the mouth 
of the Hadramut valley near Saihut, where it empties itself into the 
Indian Ocean, he arranged that the chief of the dreaded Hamoumi 
tribe should personally escort us, so that there might be no further 
doubt about our safety. As the feast of Ramadan was then on, we 
could get no pious Arab to accompany us; in fact, when not occupied 
in prayer and nocturnal orgies, our Arabs were now entirely given up 
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to sleep, and Sheher by day was like a city of the dead. Even the 
children of Sheher observe Ramadan like their elders, and are provided 
with a miniature mosque near the chief gateway, not unlike a doll’s 
house, about three feet high and three feet square, all correctly white- 
washed and with its minaret, which they illuminate at night, and 
during the holy month of Ramadan they are encouraged to play at 
mosque. 

The Hamoumi tribe occupy all the mountainous district east of 
Sheher between the Hadramut valley and the sea, and they are 
reported to be very powerful. One evening when we were strolling 
along the shore outside the town, amusing ourselves by picking up 
shells and watching the scavenger crabs which line this coast in 
myriads, some soldiers ran after us and warned us to return for fear 
of the Hamoumi. Even Sultan Ghalib himself cannot ride far out of 
his capital unprotected, but when the chief was with us no danger 
was to be apprehended, and during the eight days that this expedi- 
tion along the coast lasted we never had the slightest hitch or 
difficulty, and parted quite regretfully with the funny, wizened old 
chief whose power in these parts is so great. 

Certainly the coast-line of Arabia bordering the Indian Ocean is 
the most dreary, barren land I ever saw, getting narrower and 
narrower as the mountains approach the sea near Saihut. Here and 
there hot streams bubble up, as at Ghail ba Wazir, Hami and Dis, 
enabling the inhabitants to cultivate the land immediately around 
them; otherwise water is very scarce, though more rain falls here 
than inland. Near Cape Bagashwa we came upon a long shallow 
puddle of rain water near which we were to halt for the night ; before 
we could raise the least objection our camels, our horses and our men 
were all wallowing in it, and on this water, strongly impregnated 
with ammonia, we had to subsist for two days, and from drinking this 
water Mrs. Bent’s horse got three leeches in its mouth, which produced 
a mysterious and alarming bleeding, the cause for which we did not 
discover for two days. 

Some pastoral Bedouins were encamped near here, whose abodes 
are the simplest I ever saw—just four posts stuck in the ground with 
a roof of mats to afford some shelter from the sun. On to this roof 
they hang their cooking utensils, their only impedimenta when they 
move. One old woman was boiling a pot of porridge, another was 
grinding grain on a stone, another was frying little fish on a stick, 
whilst the men were engaged in picqueting the kids on a rope with 
@ noose round each little neck, and preparing the oil-cakes for their 
camels. We had just sunlight enough left to photograph them and 
perpetuate the existence of this most primitive life. 

Near the town of Kosair“is a curious effusion of basalt stretching 
along the coast in a continuous black line for miles, jutting out into 
the sea here and there in small black capes. The Arabs say this 
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basalt represents the ashes of infidel towns; but the Arabs here are 
very superstitious, and we were confidently told that not a single soul 
had entered a certain ruin dating from the Persian occupation, up 
the valley Sirwan behind Kosair, before we visited it, for fear of the 
jins which inhabit it. 

Passing by a small Hamoumi village east of Kosair our nostrils 
were assailed by a fearful smell, which we discovered arose from a newly 
made grave in a cemetery, the occupant of which’ was thus suffered in 
his or her decay to pollute the atmosphere for yards around. Thank- 
ful were we, when our object was attained, to quit the inhospitable 
shore in a boat from Kosair. We could only get one of the small 
fishing-boats here used, which are made of planks sewn together 
with cords. There are only about half a dozen of these, and they 
nestle behind the jutting basaltic rock which forms the tiny port of 
Kosair about a mile from the town. Near this there is a tall watch- 
tower and several tombs of saints, around which the fishermen pile 
their nets, their sailing gear and their treasures, with as much security 
as if they were in the strongest storehouse, for from a saint’s tomb 
it would be sacrilege to steal. 

Our frail craft took us in sixteen hours back to Sheher, from 
whence we hired a dhow which, with an excellent wind behind us, took 
us in four days to Aden with no other discomforts than those inci- 


dent to every voyage in every Arab dhow. 


J. THEODORE BENT. 
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THE GOLD QUESTION: 
AN APPEAL TO MONOMETALLISTS 


1. Waar is a monometallist? A monometallist desires to continue 
the legal standards of the world.in the conditions in which they have 
been since 1873, and refuses to support any attempt to re-establish 
the conditions of the legal standards which existed throughout the 
world before 1873. 

2. Before 1873 the metallic monetary mass, on the basis of which 
all values rested, consisted of all the gold and all the silver in the 
world linked together at a fixed ratio, and thus forming one money 
equally available throughout the world in payment of all debts. 
There was thus before 1873 one money and one standaid of value 
for the whole world, The monometallists are unwilling to aid in a 
return tothis position, and, on the contrary, urge that there ought to 
continue to be two moneys in the world, and two standards of value 
constantly fluctuating in terms of each other. 

3. The most prominent monometallists in this country are Mr. 
R. Giffen, C.B., chief of the Statistical Department of the Board of 
Trade, and a frequent contributor to the Times; Mr. Bertram 
Currie, a partner in the firm of Messrs. Glyn, Mills & Co., a repre- 
sentative of the English Government at the Brussels Monetary 
Conference in 1892, and a member of the Council of the India 
Office; Mr. Henry Dunning Macleod, M.A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, a received authority on political economy among 
monometallists; Sir Rivers Wilson, Secretary of the National Debt 
Office, who also represented the English Government at the Brussels 
Conference, and who is responsible for the celebrated ‘ profession of 
faith ’ which broke up that conference, and Mr. T. Lloyd, the editor of 
the Statist. 

We are indebted to Mr. Giffen for The Case against Bimetallism, 
which clearly states the reasons which influence him. 

Mr. Bertram Currie has never published any of the arguments 
with which he supports his opinions, though he made one short 
speech at the Brussels Conference in 1892; this is the more to 
be regretted f-om the fact that of the leaders of the monometal- 
lists Mr. Bertram Currie is the only one having a practical experience 
of business. 
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Mr. Macleod has recently published a book called Bimetallism., 
This book derives additional value from the fact that Mr. Macleod 
states in the preface that— 

The object of the present tract is to supply to monometallists a concise but 


sufficiently full statement of the facts and arguments upon which their system is 
founded and by which they must defend it. 


Sir Rivers Wilson has published nothing, and possibly, being a 
Government official, he represents no more than the opinion of the 
First Lord of the Treasury for the time being. 

Mr. T. Lloyd has recently published a series of articles in the 
Statist called ‘The Latin Union Argument.’ : 

4, It is necessary to bear in mind that the foundation of the sys- 
tem of monometallism is of very recentdate ; it is only since 1873 that 
there have been two moneys in the world, and two standards of value 
not linked together by a ratio fixed by law by one country or another. 
Before 1873, from the earliest history of coinage, a ratio had been fixed 
with more or less perfection, the period of greatest stability having 
been from 1803 to 1873, when the ratio was fixed by French law, and 
thus secured for the world the advantage of one money and of 
one standard of value for the whole world. 

‘Two ratios of value between gold and silver cannot co-exist in 
the world, as M. Cernuschi truly points out, and _ therefore, 
although America had during part of the time a legal fixed ratio of 
16 to 1, this was inoperative on the trade of the world as long as the 
French law maintained a ratio of 15} to 1: it is therefore solely to 
the French law of 1803 that the world was indebted up to 1873 for a 
fixed ratio between gold and silver. Monometallism only began to 
exist in 1873, when for the first time in the history of the world the 
two standards of value—gold and silver—became antagonistic. 

Again to quote M. Cernuschi : 

But the great reason why English monometallism should be a little less proud of — 
its biography is that it did not live by its own strength ; it was French bimetallism 
which saved the value of gold in 1852 and following years. It was French 
bimetallism which enabled English monometallism to live on good terms with its 
antipodes, Indian monometallism. Whatever the quantity of bills the India 
Office had to sell, French bimetallism furnished England with a par of exchange 
as mathematical as that which she had with Australia, a country like her, coining 
only sovereigns, 


The broad truth of this statement cannot be denied, and was 
admitted by the whole of the members of the Gold and Silver Com- 
mission of 1888; it is the position of trade since that date that has 
to be defended, and the advantages to England which have to be 
proved by the monometallists. 

It is unfortunate that, owing to the extremely recent period of 
the foundation of the creed of the monometallist, this creed has 
received no attention from the great political economists of the 
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past : from Oresme in the fourteenth century to John Stuart Mill in 
the nineteenth, all have died too long ago to consider the possibility 
of the existence of two antagonistic standards of value in the world. 
As Mr. Henry Dunning Macleod remarks (p. 7) in speaking of Oresme, 
the political economist of the fourteenth century : 

At this period (1364) and for centuries afterwards, coins were issued at a fixed 


legal ratio to each other, which at the present day is called bimetallism. Oresme 
did not then perceive the impossibility of maintaining such a system. 


5. Oresme saw no difficulties; but Mr. Macleod proceeds to point 
out that these difficulties are now insurmountable. 
Mr. Macleod states (Bimetallism, p. 7, paragraph 2): 

If coins of two kinds of metals such as gold and silver are allowed to circulate 
together in unlimited quantities, and if a legal ratio is attempted to be enforced 
between them which differs from their natural value in the market of the world, 
the coin which is underrated disappears from circulation. . 

3. And as a necessary corollary it follows that it is impossible to establish and 
maintain a fixed par of exchange between countries which use different metals as 
their standard coin. 


Mr. Macleod’s argument is, that it is impossible to enforce a lega! 
ratio between gold and silver ‘ which differs from the natural value in 
the market of the world.’ 

Again to quote M. Cernuschi: ‘ Whether good or bad, no money 
is ever in its own country below par.’ 

The market value in every country of its own legal enforced 
standard of value, whether good or bad, is always par. This is self- 
evident, and, being so, there can be no country with any standard, 
good or bad, in which there is a market value in its own country for 
its own currency differing from the legal value. 

There is no market value for an English sovereign in London: 
it is only in Paris or Buenos Ayres or Bombay that there is a market 
value and quotation for English sovereigns. 

There is no market value for an Argentine Government bank- 
note in Buenos Ayres: a dollar note is worth a dollar, and is a legal 
discharge of every debt of a dollar in Buenos Ayres. It is only in 
London, or elsewhere out of the country, that there isa market value 
for an Argentine bank-note differing from the legal value. 

There is, therefore, no market value of any currency which differs 
from the legal value in its own country. It is only out of the country 
that there is a market and a market value differing from the internal 
or legal value. 

This is so plain that a succeeding paragraph on p. 21 is an ab- 
surdity. The paragraph is as follows: 

So if the law allows debtors to pay their debts equally in coins of different 
metals, which are rated equally in law, but whose values differ in the markets of 
the world, they will naturally pay their debts in the coin which is rated too highly 


and keep the coins which are rated too low at home. . . . And this ts true whether 
the whole world does so or only single and separate countries. 
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The absurdity of the last paragraph is glaring. If the whole world 
agreed to rate two metals as money equally in law, there could not be 
in this world any outside market to quote a different value. 

6. It follows from this that if England, France, America, and 
Germany fixed the legal standard at an equal agreed ratio between 
gold and silver, these countries would furnish a mathematical par of 
exchange, as England has ‘ with Australia, a country like her, coining 
only sovereigns.’ 

If the legal ratio necessarily prevailed in London, Paris, New 
York, and Berlin, where else in the world would a market on a gold 
basis be found of sufficient power to establish a different market rate ? _ 
Nowhere. 

7. To what extent, then, does Mr. Giffen agree with Mr. Macleod ? 

In The Case against Bimetallism : « Problem in Money, p. 112, 
Mr. Giffen thus states his opinion. It was the 


unbroken experience of centuries when Locke took up the question, as it has been 
the experience ever since, that side by side with the legal ratio there is immediately 
a market ratio, and there is no discernible tendency for the former to govern the 
latter. The foundation of the bimetallic idea is thus rotten from the begin- 
eae 


The subject of Locke’s report as to the existence of a market ratio 
differing from the legal ratio in England arose solely from the fact of 
the want of international agreement in legal ratio between England 
and Holland, and is clearly set forth in Locke’s report to the House 
of Commons on the 22nd of September, 1698. 

It must be borne in mind that at this time the standard of England 
was silver; but that gold coins were by law rated to silver coins.as 
legal tender in payment of all debts, without the precaution, which 
alone renders the fixing of a ratio sound in principle, of taking 
care that the ratio fixed is the same as that fixed by other commercial 
nations: without this precaution there will always be a market ratio 
for export differing from the legal ratio, or, rather, the overrated coins 
will alone remain in circulation, and the underrated coins will be 
exported. Gold coins had continually been over-valued in England, 
and consequently all the silver had been exported and nothing 
but gold remained; all the early difficulties as to currency legis- 
lation in England arose from the scarcity of silver. 

Locke states 


that gold in Holland, from whence the greater part of what has been lately 
coined here has been brought over to us, is about 6 per cent. cheaper than it 
is here; that is to say, the same quantity of gold that will yield here at the 
mint a sum equivalent to one hundred ounces of silver will there be bought 
for less than ninety-four ounces of the same silver, and from whence it follows 
that whoever imports gold gains 6 per cent. more here than if he imported silver ; 
. . « that the exportation of silver will continue to the very great loss to this 
kingdom in trade so long as gold here shall have the value of 22s, sterling for a 
guinea, 
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Locke goes on to recommend ‘ that it is necessary that guineas in 
their common currency be brought down to 21s. 6d. at least,’ as the 
fixing of the value of gold 


in any country so that it cannot be readily accommodated to the course it has in 
other neighbouring countries will be always prejudicial to the country which does it. 


After this, how can Mr. Giffen argue that Locke was opposed to 
fixing a ratio between gold and silver? Locke was rightly opposed 
to fixing any ratio which differed from that of Holland; a ratio 
between gold and silver is an international question, and is only 
soundly established if by concurrent legislation the same ratio is fixed 
by the most important commercial nations. It was Locke who re- 
commended the ratio of 15} to 1. 

Our disregard of silver, the single money standard of four-fifths 
in number of the inhabitants of the world, in favour of our own 
single money gold standard, is to our disadvantage, as was in 1698 
our over-valuation of gold under our own bimetallic standard as 
against the valuation of gold in the bimetallic standard of Holland. 

In 1698 the prejudice or loss of 6 per cent. fell on the English 
Government, with a corresponding profit to the dealers in foreign 
bullion, whereas now the prejudice or loss arising from the disregard 
of the silver standard of Asia amounts to 50 per cent. and falls on 
the English producer. 

Increasing cheapness of any particular produce from increasing 
supplies or improved methods of production or distribution is an 
unmixed blessing, but it is equally necessary to point out that 
increased cheapness of produce brought about by the relative over- 
valuation of standard money falls hardly short of a fraud on the 
producer, Even the most cynical consumer, content with cheap 
produce, who, like the receiver of stolen goods, ‘asks no questions ’"— 
even he can understand this. 

8. Mr. Giffen devotes his chief argument to prove that the legal 
French ratio from 1803 to 1873 was inoperative, and that, therefore, 
it is impossible for any number of commercial nations to fix such a 
ratio as will be operative. 

It is not necessary to dispute the figures given by Mr. Giffen 
to prove that he exaggerates in stating that the French ratio from 
1803 to 1873 was what he calls ‘inoperative.’ Inoperative, forsooth ! 
These are Mr. Giffen’s words : 


In point of fact, France was not bimetallic almost the whole of the period, and 
the bimetallic law was completely inoperative, . . . but apart from this it may 
suffice to note that in half the years from™1803 to 1820 gold was at a premium 
compared with the legal ratio in France, in three of the years on the average over 
3 per cent. premium. 


Mr. Giffen forgets to point out that during this period Bank of 
England notes were not redeemable in specie, and that during these 
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years both gold and silver were at a premium in London as against 
Bank of England notes. This omission is, however, very important. 

During the period from 1803 to 1820, according to Mr. Giffen’s 
tables, the largest divergence from the ratio of 154 to 1 was in the 
year 1813. During that year, however, the average market price for 
gold in London was 5l/. 1s. per ounce, payable in Bank of England 
notes, or a premium of 27 per cent., and there were coined in 
French mints 3,037,054 gold pieces of 20 francs, or 60,741,080 francs, 
which at an exchange of 25 francs equals 2,429,643. 

If this ‘inoperative ’ ratio were now operative to the same limited 
extent, and during seventeen years no more than three years could 
be found during which the premium on gold exceeded 3 per cent., 
what saving would this mean to the Indian taxpayer on his gold 
payments in London, which, according to the estimate for 1894-95, 
amount to 15,657,100/. net ? 

To provide this sum at 3 per cent. premium on gold, or say 

231d. per rupee, it would be necessary to raise . - 161,621,678 rupees. 
To provide the same sum at the existing rate of exchange, 

say 13d. per rupee, it will be necessary to raise . . 289,054,153 rupees. 


The saving to the Indian taxpayer, with no corresponding loss 
to the English creditor, or to anyone else, if the ‘ inoperative ’ French 
law now existed, would amount to 127,432,475 rupees annually. 

Why, then, trouble to discuss if seventy-five years ago the French 
ratio was completely operative or not? As Senator Wolcott re- 
marked : ‘The English monometallist regards with singular equa- 
nimity the needless suffering of the Indian taxpayer.’ 

9. Every legal metallic standard as a measure of value is artificial : 
the gold metallic standard of England is not more artificial and not 
less artificial than was (before the blunder of closing the Indian 
mints) the silver standard of India ; the fixing of a ratio between the 
two standards does not make either standard more or less artificial, 
but it makes both standards more stable ; stability in a standard or 
measure of value is rightly judged by every economist to be the aim 
and object of all sound currency legislation. 

Those in favour of fixing a ratio desire stability in our standard 
of value ; the monometallists desire that our standard of value shall 
continue daily to fluctuate in value. 

Mr. Gladstone and those statesmen who agree with him on cur- 
rency questions express their earnest desire for a stable standard, but 
do not yet understand that as long as the two standards are not linked 
together by an international ratio, every quotation, by cable from 
New York or in Messrs. Pixley & Abell’s London list, reporting a , 
fluctuation in the gold value of silver is a quotation of a fluctuation 
in our standard of value. 

The stability of each standard linked together by an equal inter- 
national ratio is assured by the power of supplying any special 
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external demand for one metal, and retaining the other metal for 
internal circulation or reserve. When Mr. Giffen states, therefore, 

~*~ that France was never ‘ bimetallic,’ and that ‘ the bimetallic law was 
completely inoperative,’ and seeks to prove this statement by the 
fact that from 1820 to 1847 the internal circulation of France was 
ehiefly silver, and from 1850 to 1873 chiefly gold, he states a fact 
which furnishes a perfect example of the successful working of the 
‘ bimetallic’ theory. 

There was no divergence of ratio for internal payments in 
France. The divergence was only visible abroad by the quotations 
in-London for bills on Paris. When a Government has furnished a 
mathematical par of exchange it has done all it can be asked to do. 

A dealer in bills of exchange does not exist to prove the mathe- 
matical truth of a theory, but to get as large a profit as possible for 
himself; the buyer in London of a bill on Paris payable in French 
eurrency always bought as many francs and centimes as possible for 
a sovereign, without troubling to think that in making a large profit 
he might be supplying for future generations an argument against 
fixing a ratio between gold and silver. 

If England, France, Germany, and America agreed upon a fixed 
parity of exchange, there would be no town of commercial importance 
in the world on which a bill drawn would represent the power to 
demand payment in gold as a right, or where gold in particular 
would be required as a necessity. 

10. The statements of Mr. Giffen as to supposed purchases or 
sales of the precious metals by France are seriously incorrect, and 
are not justified by the records of the Bank of France. 

Words too strong could hardly be used to blame such carelessness 
as Mr, Giffen shows in making the following mis-statement (p. 127) : 
‘France sold silver after 1850 and bought gold... . In about 
fifteen years after 1850, France sold about 50,000,000/. of silver and 
bought 200,000,000/. of gold.’ Mr. Giffen names these imaginary 
figures to support his theory that France maintained the ratio of 
parity by large sales or purchases of bullion. 

Here the looseness of Mr. Giffen’s language makes it necessary to 
state, for the information of Mr. Giffen’s readers if not for that of 
Mr. Giffen himself, that a bank of issue such as the Bank of England 
or the Bank of France never on its own initiative sells specie. 

The profits of a bank of issue depend on the amount of notes 
ansecured by bullion in circulation ; repeated sales of specie in ex- 
change for its own notes would be the same thing as if a private 
banker asked a customer to withdraw his balance. 

With the courteous permission of M. Magnin, the Governor 
of the Bank of France, M. Billotte, the Secretary of the Bank of 
France, has kindly prepared the following statement, detailing the 
purchases of gold and silver, and showing that the object of these 
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limited operations had nothing to do with any effort to support the 
ratio, but solely with the justifiable object of strengthening the 
cash reserves of the Bank of France. 

M. Billotte’s memorandum is as follows, and is now published 
for the first time : 


LES ACHATS DE NUMERAIRE DE LA BANnQueE DE FraNce.—La Banque de France 
n'a jamais acheté de métaux précieux, spécialement d’argent, pour en soutenir les 
cours; d'ailleurs cette opération n’aurait pas eu d’objet tant que la frappe libre du 
métal permettait 4 chacun d’obtenir 3,437 francs de monnaie contre 1 kilo d’or fin 
et 218 francs 89 c. contre un kilo d'argent fin. Les achats qui ont été faits a 
différentes é6poques ont eu simplement pour but de renforcer l’encaisse métallique, 
comme on le verra par l’exposé suivant : 

1855-57. ACHATS EXTRAORDINAIRES.—Le développement des affaires indus- 
trielles et financiéres et les excés de spéculation qui signalérent les premiéres 
années du Second Empire causérent de sérieux embarras monétaires. Au mois de 
juillet 1855 la Banque de France, qui avait eu 4 fournir des sommes considérables 
pour le paiement de soies du Levant, pour des achats de grain a l’étranger et pour 
la solde de l’armée de Crimée, n'avait presque plus d'or, et l’argent s’épuisait 
rapidement. Pour reconstituer son encaisse elle se livra, pendant les anneés 1855, 
1856, 1857, 4 d'importants achats 4 prime de métaux, qui se résument ainsi : 


Achats d’or montant | Achats d'argent montant 
| Francs Frances 

2° semestre, 1855 . . ; 215,263,854 89,130,766 
ae a 1856 t ‘ : 164,911,083 41,090,591 
Reena? Cee Se 331,502,016 9,783,536 

i* 1857 ‘ ° ‘ 292,643,812 1,797,008 
> 1857 ° ° ; 270,187,753 -= 


| 





Total . : 1,274,508,518 91,801,901 


Les primes payées sur l’or ont été de 11,790,708 francs et les primes payées sur 
Yargent de 2,575,064 francs. 

OPERATIONS PENDANT LA CRISE DE 1863-64. La guerre de Sécession et le 
déplacement du marché du coton qui en fut la conséquence, en forgant le commerce 
d s'adresser 4 l’Egypte et 4 l'Asie Mineure et 4 l’extréme Orient, tous pays petits 
consommateurs de produits européens, amenérent des sorties de numéraire de France 
et d’Angleterre qui ne tarderént pas 4 prendre des proportions inquiétantes. 

Lescompte fut élevé 4 8 pour cent en France, 4 9 pour cent en Angleterre. 

La Banque de France dans le courant de l'année 1864 acheta 229,658,273f. 55c. 
d'or moyennant une prime de 719,488f. 47c. 4 la fois dans le but d’alimenteg son 
encaisse et de prouver qu'elle ne reculait devant aucun sacrifice pour conjurer ou 
du moins pour atténuer la nécessité de I’élévation du taux de l'escompte.’ 


5 juillet 1894. 


1 * PURCHASES OF BULLION BY THE BANK OF FRANCE.—The Bank of France 
has not at any time bought the precious metals, especially silver, in order to raise 
the quotation ; besides, there would be no occasion for this operation as long as the 
free coinage of the metal allowed anyone to obtain 3,437 francs of money for one 
kilogramme of fine gold and 218 francs 89 centimes of money for one kilogramme of 
fine silver. The purchases which have been made at different times have simply 
been in order to strengthen the metallic reserve, as will be seen from the following 
statement : 

‘1855-57. EXTRAORDINARY PURCHASES.—The development of industrial and 
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It will be seen that in the years 1855-56, during the period 
when Mr. Giffen states that France sold silver to the extent of 
50,000,000/. sterling, the Bank of France actually bought silver to 
the extent of 91,801,901 francs, or about 3,672,000/. sterling, paying 
a premium of about 100,300/., or 2°80 per cent. 

What can justify an English Government official, using the 
columns of the Times, and thereby obtaining the publicity and 
authority of that influential paper, being so careless as to his state- 
ments? What reparation can ever be made for misleading the public, 
even unintentionally, on a subject of such vast importance ? 

It is little short of a public scandal that Mr. Giffen should sit on 
the Royal Commission on Agricultural Depression, holding, as it were, 
a brief for the new creed of monometallism, and cross-examine 
farmers who know even less than he does himself of the laws of legal 
tender as applied to actual banking operations, in order to obtain 
statements or admissions, from these farmers, which may be used, not 
for their advantage, but to bolster up the failing faith in the creed 
of the monometallist. 


financial business and the excessive speculation which distinguished the early years 
of the Second Empire brought about serious monetary embarrassment. In the 
month of July 1855 the Bank of France, which had been obliged to provide consider- 
able sums for the payment of silk from the Levant, for purchases of grain abroad, 
and for the pay of the army in the Crimea, had hardly any gold, and the stock of 
silver was becoming rapidly exhausted. To re-establish the cash reserve, the Bank 
of France undertook during the years 1855, 1856, and 1857 the following important 
purchases of the precious metals at a premium: 


| a | Santen of Gold 


| Purchases of Silver 


Francs | Francs 
2nd half, 1855. . ° ° ‘ 215,263,854 39,130,766 
lst , 1856 . . ° ° 164,911,083 41,090,591 
2nd ,, 1856 ° . . . 331,502,016 9,783,536 
Ist , 1857 ° ° . ° 292,643,812 1,797,008 
2nd , 1857 . . ° ° ° 270,187,753 a 





Total . 


1,274,508,518 91,801,901 


‘The premium paid on gold amounted to 11,790,708 francs, and the premium paid 
on silver amounted to 2,575,054 francs. 

‘ OPERATIONS DURING THE CRISIS OF 1863-64.—The American Civil War and the 
consequent change in the market for cotton forced manufacturers to rely for supplies 
on Egypt, Asia Minor, and the extreme East, countries which took in exchange but 
small quantities of European products, and occasioned exports of specie from France 
and England which soon assumed disturbing proportions, 

‘The Bank rate of discount was raised to 8 per cent. in France and 9 per cent. in 
England. 

‘The Bank of France in the course of the year 1864 bought gold to the amount of 
229,658,273 francs 55 centimes at a premium of 712,488 francs 47 centimes, with 
the aim both of strengthening the cash reserve and of proving that the Bank would 
grudge no sacrifice to avoid or, at least, to lessen the effect of a further rise in the rate 
of discount. 
| 5th July, 1894.’ 
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11. Again, on p. 148, Mr. Giffen states that : 


The presumption is certainly against the idea that the fact of the French Govern- 
ment having fixed a price between gold and silver in 1803-1873 was the cause of 
the steadiness for gold and silver in that period. 


Surely Mr. Giffen knows that it is incorrect to say that France 
‘fixed a price between gold and silver.’ France did nothing of the sort. 
By the law of 1803 it is enacted in effect that 15} kilogrammes 
of silver shall have equal debt-paying power to 1 kilogramme of gold, 
but neither the law of 1803 nor any other French law fixes the price 
of gold or of silver. The French Monetary Act of 1803 is very short, 
and it is impossible to believe that Mr. Giffen has never read it ; how, - 
then, can Mr. Giffen state that France ever fixed a price between 
gold and silver ? 

12. The most important part of Mr. Giffen’s book is to be found 
on pp. 118, 119. Here Mr. Giffen changes the réle of genial optimist 
telling us that our disasters are only temporary, and, assuming the 
mantle of the prophet, foretells that if we join other nations in fixing 
a ratio between the two moneys of the world the result will be ‘a 
financial crash to which the world has yet seen no parallel.’ 

These are the words : : 

There is a curious initial difficulty in the matter. International bimetallism 
at any ratio likely to find favour with bimetallists cannot be introduced at all in 
countries with an existing monometallic gold standard, except at the cost of a financial 
crash to which the world has yet seen no parallel. What bimetallists desire is 


that gold and silver should be made legal tender at a ratio in which silver would 
be rated at a higher value than it now is. 


The answer is this: Those in favour of fixing a ratio desire that 
gold and silver should be made legal tender at a ratio in which gold 
would be rated at a lower value than it now %s. 

Mr. Giffen may be disposed at first to say that this is the same . 
thing ; it is nothing of the sort. Although one metal cannot rise 
without the other falls, the difference of standpoint is vital, and is 
one of the foundations of the dispute between monometallists and 
those in favour of again fixing an international ratio between gold 
and silver; the vital importance of the distinction cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon. 

Silver has not changed in relative value to commodities, but gold 
has: the relative value of silver as against corn, iron, or most 
articles of the first utility is still approximately the same as it was 
when the ratio of silver to gold was 15} to 1 as before 1873: 15} 
ounces of uncoined silver will even in England still exchange for the 
same unit of quantity of most articles of the widest daily consumption 
that they did before 1873; the only exception is gold: 15} ounces 
of silver, instead of buying one ounce, will only buy half an ounce of 
gold, to the prejudice of those nations using gold as a standard of 
value, 
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If then, as before 1873, throughout the world the ratio of silver 
against the most useful commodities continues still approximately as 
before 1873, why should Mr. Giffen treat the proposal to restore the 
relative value of gold to silver to 15} to 1 as preposterous ? 

13. Why, further, should depositors in London banks on the 
announcement of a Bill to fix a ratio between gold and silver seek to 
withdraw their deposits, and at great loss and risk to themselves 
hoard gold ; what future profit could they hope to gain, and when 
and how ? 

What possible reason is there to lead anyone to withdraw and 
hoard gold because in terms of gold silver is about to rise in value, 
any more than if coals, corn, or London and North-Western Railway 
stock were about to rise in value? 

Would not a depositor rather argue thus: Gold is at last to 
be lowered in value. A gold sovereign can now be exchanged for 
eight ounces of silver, and when the future ratio is established may 
only exchange for four ounces of silver—a gold sovereign will now 
exchange for one quarter of wheat, and when the future ratio is 
established it may only exchange for half a quarter of wheat—why, 
therefore, withdraw my gold sovereign and hoard it when I can so 
.profitably employ it in buying eight ounces of silver or one quarter 
of wheat? When a ratio is established, I may be able to obtain two 
sovereigns for my eight ounces of silver, or for my quarter of wheat. 
Nothing will induce me to be so foolish as to hoard gold which has 
evidently reached its maximum over-valuation. J will not be caught 
at the ‘top of the market’ for gold, but will use my gold in buying 
silver, corn or iron, or such securities as will be influenced by the fix- 
ing of a ratio, and will give every assistance to support a Bill fixing 
such ratio between the two standards of value. 

In spite of Mr. Giffen’s prediction, the prospect of such a Bill will 
cause no panic. There will be few so foolish as to sit on their gold at 
the top price of the market, while their neighbours profitably employ 
their gold in purchases ; there will be a revival in trade from the first 
moment that our Government gives the least sign that it is willing 
to join France and America in fixing a ratio; there will be an ever- 
increasing revival with the increased chances of a ratio being fixed ; 
and if at last another Sir Rivers Wilson should destroy the chances 
of an arrangement, then, and then only, will there be danger of a 
panic. 

14, As an artist while painting a picture, by looking at a reflection 
of his picture in a looking-glass, is from time to time able to detect 
faults which would otherwise pass unnoticed, so there is no surer way 
to test an argument if applied to one metallic standard than to apply 
it to the other standard. It is this mode of reasoning which clearly 
shows the fatuous nature of the policy of the English Government 
in closing the Indian mints to the free coinage of silver. Imagine for 
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a moment a proposal to close the Mint in London to the free coinage 
of gold, and at the same time to put an import duty of 5 per cent. 
on all gold coming to this country, in order to endeavour to make 
sovereigns artificially scarce and to raise their value. The closing of 
the Indian mints and the imposition of a 5 per cent. duty on silver 
is equally monstrous ; it can be justified by no economic law, and has 
signally failed to accomplish its avowed object—namely, to make the 
coined rupees issued by the Government artificially scarce, and so to 
raise their value in gold. It has not only failed to raise the value in 
gold of coined rupees, but has still further lowered that value, or, in 
other words, has still further raised the value of a sovereign. ‘ 

15. Mr. Giffen constantly asserts that if England joined other great 
commercial nations in fixing a ratio between gold and silver, England 
must, before long, pay away all her gold, and remain afterwards a 
silver-standard country. Mr. Giffen gives no reasons, so that it is 
difficult to see how this could happen under a currency union between 
England, France, Germany, and America. 

‘The gold now held in State banks or treasuries by these four 
countries amounts to upwards of 160,000,000/., without counting gold 
in private hands; no one could withdraw this gold as a right, and it 
could not disappear. What individual or nation could, then, acquire by 
purchase for a consideration sufficient gold to embarrass these four 
great nations? The yearly supply of gold, which now amounts to 
nearly 30,000,000/., would surely more than supply any infatuated 
individuals who might amuse themselves by hoarding gold. No 
creditor having a legitimate use for gold need fear being refused gold 
at the Bank of England ; it will cause no injury to any individual ‘or 
to any trade or business ia the United Kingdom if the Bank of 
England possesses the same power which the Bank of France has 
always possessed, and has always used with discretion—the power, 
namely, of putting a check on any illegitimate use or accumulation 
of gold. After the fixing of a ratio of parity, the Bank of England, 
although not bound to pay in gold, would probably adopt similar rules 
to those now existing at the Bank of France : as is generally known, 
the Bank of France is not bound to redeem its notes otherwise than 
in gold or silver at its own option—that is to say, it cannot he forced 
to pay gold. The existing rule is, however, to pay any customer 
engaged in trade any gold he may require for the purposes of his 
business without limit. If a stranger requires gold for notes, it is 
given him to the extent of 3,000 francs; the weight of 3,000 francs 
in gold is nearly a kilogramme, or as much as anyone could carry 
in his pocket; but the stranger, having taken away his 3,000 
franes, can, if he wishes, return during the day as often as he pleases, 
and again obtain 3,000 francs. If the same rule were followed in 
England, there would, therefore, be no difficulty in obtaining from 
the Bank of England any amount of gold required for household 
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purposes, even though the Bank of England was not bound to pay 
old. 

; 16. Mr. Lloyd devotes a large quantity of space in his articles to 

show that ‘it is credit and not coin which regulates prices.’ Mr, 

Lloyd does not say that it is credit and not coin which regulates value, 

As this branch of the discussion has only an indirect bearing on 
the great question as to whether or not England should assist in 
establishing, by international agreement, a fixed par of exchange 
between the United Kingdom and the Indian Empire, it is not 
proposed to discuss the point in this paper. It may be mentioned, 
however, that, as M. Edmond Théry so ably points out in the columns 
of the Economiste Européen for the 21st of July, 1894, the antagonism 
of the two standards prevents the exchange of credit between a silver- 
standard and a gold-standard country. 

If only a standard of value is once settled between England and 
India, those who will may continue the discussion on the relative 
influence upon prices of credit or the precious metals. Once settle 
the standard of value, and prices will take care of themselves. 

Mr. Lloyd’s other arguments have not been specially considered, 
but, speaking generally, he agrees with Mr. Giffen. In order to pro- 
mote the discussion and elucidation of this all-important subject, Mr. 
Lloyd, to his infinite credit, has opened the columns of his own paper, 
the Statist, and has printed full replies to his own articles by Mr. T. 
E. Powell and Mr. H. R. Beeton. Those interested can consult both 
Mr. Lloyd’s articles and the replies in recent numbers of the Statist. 

My thanks and acknowledgments are due to Mr. Henry Hucks- 
Gibbs for the use that I have made of his admirable pamphlet, The 
Fall in the Gold Price of Silver, and also to M. Cernuschi, whose 
pamphlet, Bimetallism in England and Abroad,’ I have freely 
quoted, and especially to Mr. S. Dana Horton, who in’ his book, The 
Silver Pound,‘ published for the first time the report of Locke to the 
House of Commons in 1698. 

The chief objects of this paper are to show— 

(1) That monometallism is a new creed dating from 187 3. 

(2) That the leaders or exponents of the monometallic creed are, 
though influential, very few in number. 

(3) That of the five whose names are mentioned, one only, 
Mr. Bertram Currie, has practical experience of business. 

(4) That three only out of the five—Mr. Giffen, Mr. Macleod, and 
Mr. Lloyd—have published their views. 

(5) That silver has practically not fallen in exchangeable value in 
any part of the world, except as against gold. 

(6) That the disregard of the silver standard by England, France, 


? The Fall in the. Gold Price of Silver. 1892. Effingham Wilson. 
* Bimetallism in England and Abroad. 1879. P.8. King. 
4 The Silver Pound. 1887. Macmillan & Co. 
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Germany, and America, has been to the great disadvantage of each 
and all of them. 

(7) Lastly, to appeal to Mr. Giffen, Mr. Macleod, Mr. Lloyd and 
Mr. Bertram Currie to publish their views as to what advantages 
England has gained by refusing to promote an international ratio of 

ity. 
ie long will men of business in the City of London be content 
to allow their own livelihood and the business interests of the country 
to be under the supreme influence of five gentlemen, of whom four 
have no practical business experience, and of whom theremaining one, 
having a large business experience, has never made any statement of 
the reasons for his opinions? How long will men of business in 
London remain in culpable ignorance of the causes of their want of 


prosperity— 


arm nestled in the down of prejudice, 
And be content . 
- . tohop about from perch to perch 
In paltry cages of dead men’s dead thoughts— 


boasting almost that questions of ee are beyond their compre- 
hension ? 

Will they wait until some fresh and crowning disaster opens their 
eyes when too late ? Vill they wait until England shall have lost 
her pre-eminence in commerce and in finance ? 


J. P. HESELTINE. 
August 14, 1894. 
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MRS. SIDNEY WEBB S 
ATTACK ON THE LABOUR COMMISSION 


Just before I sailed for America at the beginning of July, my 
attention was called to Mrs. Sidney Webb’s article on the Labour 
Commission in the current number of this Review. I must confess 
that my first impression was one of unqualified mirth. Three years’ 
close practical study of the school of which Mr. and Mrs. Webb are the 
leaders has made me so familiar with ‘their ways which are dark 
and their tricks which are vain,’ that the article in question appeared 
to me nothing more than a very diverting specimen of latter-day 
Socialist methods. On second thoughts, however, it occurred to me 
that those who had not enjoyed the same advantages as myself 
might possibly be led to take the article seriously, and, as the cour- 
teous editor of this Review informed me that no one had a better 
right than myself to reply to it, I take up my ‘pen with the 
intention of treating Mrs. Webb with all the respect a scientific 
writer could demand, a respect with which a hasty perusal of her 
book on the History of Trade Unionism has failed to inspire me. 
As a woman of the new advanced school she would, of course, not 
expect to be treated with deference on any other ground. 

A word may perhaps be permitted to me at the outset with 
regard to the book I have just mentioned, as it is the work on which 
Mrs. Webb’s title to be heard as a critic of such a body as the 
Labour Commission would probably be based by her friends. 

A great deal has been said and written of the new spirit which is 
abroad in scientific as well as in political spheres, and we have been 
led to connect it with a higher morality founded on a new gospel, the 
preachers of which have been somewhat reluctant to preach in places 
where they would be made to answer for their statements, We were 
presented with a manifestation of that spirit in Mrs. Webb’s book 
which, with the touching modesty of the new school, has been pro- 
claimed to the world by the Daily Chronicle as a masterpiece. 

But a cursory examination of the book shows— 

1. A series of errors in’ matters on which full and trustworthy 
official evidence is at hand. For instance, on page 387 it is stated 
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that ‘ many of the old societies were already shrinking up into insig- 
nificant minorities of inferior workmen,’ &c. No facts are given in 
support of the statement. It is, however, stated further on that 
‘the eleven principal societies in the shipbuilding and metal trades 
had been since 1885 on the decline.’ ‘The ten largest building 
trades had also declined in numbers between 1885 and 1888.’ 

The figures given in Mr. Burnett’s Fifth Report on Trade Unions 
are as follows :— 

(a) Of the nine largest building societies (reference numbers 5, 6, 
8, 14, 15, 31, 35, 39, 46), five had decreased in membership in the 
period, and one (No. 14) only to the extent of eleven members. 

The insignificant minorities to which they had shrunk in the case 
of the larger unions were— 

(No. 6) 25,781 to 25,050. 

(No. 39) 11,285 to 10,161. (See Report, p. 55.) 

(b) Of the eleven principal societies in the shipbuilding and metal 
trades (reference numbers 129, 136, 137, 138, 139, 152, 264, 282, 
341, 357, 359), six had decreased in membership, while five had in- 
creased. In the larger unions the ‘insignificant minorities’ were as 
follows :— ; 

(No. 129) 12,376 in 1885 to 12,202 in 1888. 

(No. 264) 28,212 in 1885 to 26,545 in 1888, 

(No. 341) 4,535 in 1885 to 3,833 in 1888. 

(No. 357) 5,611 in 1885 to 5,360 in 1888. 

2. A series of omissions which it seems difficult to attribute to 
ignorance, for instance :— 

Page 389, the account of the South Metropolitan gas strike. 
Quite apart from the fact that an absolutely one-sided account is 
given of the causes leading up to the strike, no mention is made of 
the intimidation which was one of its chief features. 

3. A vague use of terms, likely to mislead: for instance (p. 19) : 
‘The fundamental purpose of the trade union is the protection of 
the Standard of Life—-that is to say, the organised resistance to any 
innovation likely to tend to the degradation of wage-earners as a 
class,’ 

(Cf. p. 298.) ‘ But the most noticeable and perhaps the most im- 
portant of these resemblances is the constancy with which both the 
miners and the cotton operatives have adhered to the legislative pro- 
tection of the Standard of Life as a leading principle of their Trade 
Unionism,’ 

If the last sentence means that the miners and cotton operatives 
have always desired that the State should regulate wages, it is, as 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb should know, inaccurate. (Cf. Labour Commis- 
sion evidence.) Cf. also p. 355,‘ From time immemorial one of the 
leading tenets of Trade Unionism has been the desirability of main- 
taining by law the minimum Standard of Life.’ 
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4. A series of misleading and partial statements showing a dis- 
tinct bias against a certain school of trade union leaders—e.g. with 
regard to what is called the ‘ Front Bench’ (p. 382). ‘No honest 
attempt was made to carry out the repeated directions of Congress,’ 

5. A distinct bias against the Conservative party, to which 
practically all the social reforms of the last fifty years are due. (Cf. 
pp. 271, 274, and 275, note.) 

6. A distinct bias against an individual employer universally 
respected (cf. p. 324). It is suggested that Mr. David Dale, seeing 
that the sliding scales were a benefit to the masters, convinced the 
men that it was to their advantage. 

7. An inadequate and unfair account of particular institutions 
—e.g. sliding scales. (Cf. p. 324 and onwards.) 

It is stated (p. 324): ‘ We see the sturdy leaders of many trade 
union battles gradually and insensibly accepting the capitalists’ axiom 
that wages must necessarily fluctuate according to the capitalists’ 
profits, and even with every variation of market prices. The course 
of prices since 1870 demonstrates how disastrously this principle 
would have operated for the wage-earners had it been universally 
adopted.’ 

Mrs. Webb should know that it is never proposed that sliding 
scales shall be absolutely fixed irrespective of change in the general 
condition of the labour market; they are subject to revision from 
time to time. 

8. A reckless use of one and the same institution to prove or 
disprove whatever is necessary to the main argument. 

(a) Pp. 344, 469, (6) pp. 360, 395 and 476. 

In the earlier of these passages it is stated that the Trade Union 
Congress is no longer a guide to the opinion of the trade union world, 
yet it is on the opinions expressed by the Trade Union Congress that 
the statement of the conversion of the trade unions to socialism is 
founded. 

9. Contradictions between different parts of the work itself. £.g. 
(p. 20), it is stated in a footnote that ‘there is no evidence of any 
durable combination of the journeymen compositors for a hundred 
years’ after 1666. ‘Benjamin Franklin, who worked in London in 
1725, makes no mention of trade unions.’ Yet (p. 66) in a footnote 
as to printers’ unions it is stated that Benjamin Franklin mentions 
‘the Chapel’ and its regulations as early as 1725. 

10. In addition to the above there are a host of minor inaccuracies 
in this unwieldy volume which one would certainly not expect in the 
work of investigators ‘who are accustomed to spend several months in 
mastering the organisation and problems of one industry in a single 
district in their own country.’ 

However, I have given enough to raise the query, If these are the 
errors revealed in matters of common knowledge, what must be the 
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case with historical questions in which accuracy and judicial fairness 
are required ? 

But the fact is that Mrs. Webb’s History of Trade Unionism is 
one immense piece of special pleading with regard to the labour 
movement, and she has yet contrived to let out on page 393 the one fact 
which it is intended to conceal—namely, that the so-called Socialist 
movement is an outside intrigue which has nothing to do with the 
labour movement properly so called. The so-called Socialist move- 
ment in England is an effort on the part of the lower middle class to 
obtain social recognition, political power and place, by means of the 
trade union movement, which it dislikes and misrepresents.' 

Political power is at present in the hands of what one may call 
the upper middle class—that is, the class educated at the large public 
schools. This class Mrs. Webb and her friends dislike almost as much 
as they do the old trade-union leaders. (Cf. pp. 232, 241, 277, 282, 
352, and 476.) 

The fact is that the average Eton or Winchester boy and the 
average trade unionist have much the same self-respect and self- 
reliance, and much the same admiration and capacity for self-denial 
which is so abhorrent to the advocate of State interference, State 
pensions, and grandmotherly legislation generally. The average girl 
from Lady Margaret Hall shares the prejudice of the wives and 
daughters of trade unionists as to the Socialist doctrine of free love 
and other extreme views of the new woman as exhibited in the ‘new’ 
literature. Neither men nor women of the classes above referred 
to have as yet shown much liking for the Marx-Aveling philosophy, 
which may be roughly compared to that of the tailless fox of the 
fable. Advocates of views which involve loss of self-respect and 
self-reliance generally desire to persuade other men and women that 
these qualities are despicable. 

The strength of the labour movement in England and the reason 
of its success as compared with foreign movements lies in the fact 
that the lower middle-class proletariate, who cannot dig yet are not 
ashamed to beg, have hitherto been unceremoniously pushed aside 
at the Trade Union Congress. The workmen have hitherto been 
content to ask this kind of Socialist what he has done. I venture to 
answer for these Socialists in their own words: they have done nothing 
but put conundrums which they cannot themselves answer. They 
claim to preach a new religion. On examination it appears to be a 
kind of parody of the Sermon on the Mount, with the central figure 
left out, to be replaced no doubt by that of a London County Councillor. 
They write history, claiming for a small club which only recently came 
into existence the work of Lord Shaftesbury, Charles Kingsley, and 
Vansittart Neale ! 


? Cf. Socialist pamphlet ‘Zo Hell with Trade Unionism,’ and Mrs. Webb’s book 
passim. 
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They show their appreciation of that section of the younger 
working men called the New Unionists, who have with unerring 
insight seized on the practical side of Ruskin’s doctrine, by attacks on 
Mr. John Burns and Mr. Tom Mann, with which the public are too 
imperfectly acquainted. This class, I may remark in passing, was not 
represented on the Labour Commission. An examination of Mrs. 
Webb’s credentials and an acquaintance with the party to which she 
belongs would hardly lead one to expect that she would prove an 
impartial critic. But her partiality has exceeded my wildest antici- 
pations. There is not one page of her Review which does not contain, 
as I shall show, statements which not only are inaccurate, but which 
one would think Mrs. Webb must have known to be so. 

It is said, and I believe with truth, in spite of the sneers of Mrs. 
Sidney Webb at her own sex (cf. Review, p. 6, paragraph 2, and 
p- 5, ‘an almost feminine horror of statistics’), that the advent of 
women into public life will prove a public advantage, but it is certain 
that man in his most unregenerate days has never dared to adopt in 
a Review of the standing of the Nineteenth Century the method 
pursued by Mrs. Webb. 

































Having dealt briefly with Mrs. Webb, her credentials, and the 
party she represents, let us now turn to the body which she has 
undertaken to criticise, and which, on her own admission, included in 
its ranks some of the keenest and most highly trained intellects in 
the country, and the system adopted by its chairman, whom she has 
described as courteous and impartial. 

The Commission was appointed, as is well known, in 1891, and 
held its first meeting on the Ist of May. 

It decided to adopt all the possible methods of inquiry, viz. : 

1, The taking of oral evidence and the subjecting of that oral 
evidence to cross-examination viva voce. 

2. The issue of schedules of questions to associations of employers 
and employed and individual employers. 

3. The utilisation of existing materials in the form of literature, 
Parliamentary papers, and official documents connected with the 
bodies concerned. 

4. The appointment of individual investigators to conduct in- 
quiries which could not conveniently be otherwise made. 

I may deal with the last first, as it is the only division of the 
work of the Commission which has met with any portion of the 
approval of our critic. It is the basis of a division of the Report to 
which she has not even referred, and includes the work of the Assis- 
tant Commissioners appointed to investigate questions relating to 
agriculture and the employment of women as well as the Foreign 
Reports with which the Secretary was entrusted. 

Let us take them in the order of merit assigned by Mrs. Webb. 
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The work of Mr. Little and his colleagues, the Assistant Agricultural 
Commissioners, meets at her hands with the praise of being ‘ compe- 
tent,’ a phrase which implies the same doubts as to the author’s 
command of the English language as the use of ‘ backwardation’ (p. 13) 
and other similarterms. There is no attempt at criticism, so we may 
pass on not without a regret. It would indeed have been delicious 
to have heard Mrs. Webb, with her wide knowledge of agriculture, 
taking Mr. Little to task. 

The work of the Lady Assistant Commissioners comes next. 
Although Mrs. Webb was not fortunate enough to be selected for the 
post, she forwarded a memorandum as to the way in which this inquiry 
should be conducted. It is, therefore, without astonishment that I read 
that the Commission was fortunate enough to secure four accomplished 
women for thetask. This is astatement founded on fact and dictated 
by prudence. But the statement that the Lady Assistant Commis- 
sioners were handicapped by an impossible reference and unworkable 
conditions provokes a smile. Will it be believed that the reference 
thus condemned, which included (apparently now to Mrs. Webb’s 
wrath and indignation) the difference of wages of women and men, 
and the effect of women’s industrial employment on their health, 
morality, and the home, was based largely on Mrs. Webb’s memo- 
randum, which, with the single exception of the moral effect of the 
employment of women, contains the subjects specifically objected to? 
Will it be further believed that the Lady Assistant Commissioners, so 
far from holding, as Mrs. Webb suggests, that the conditions of the 
inquiry were unworkable, passed a resolution at their first meeting 
unanimously approving of those conditions ? 

With regard to the Foreign Reports, I positively blushed to find 
that Mrs. Webb ‘ was appalled at the wide range of knowledge’ dis- 
played, and I rubbed my eyes when I read that she felt ‘ of course’ 
unable to form any judgment on ‘this stupendous work considered 
as a whole;’ but I was relieved to find that she contrived to imply 
that they were the product of a few weeks’ work, and further, 
that if she had time to investigate them they would prove 
totally untrustworthy. She will not, I trust, feel offended when 
I humbly deprecate some of the praise she has been good 
enough to award me. . After making all deductions she readily 
admits (a phrase redolent of impartiality in a critic) that I 
have supplied a useful bibliography and index. It is precisely 
what I have not. done; I have appended to the Reports lists of 
works consulted and have prefixed tables of contents. If anyone 
would like to see Mrs. Webb's idea of what a bibliography and 
what an index is, they have only to look at her book on trade unions. 
Mrs. Webb adds in a footnote ‘a few not unimportant inaccuracies.’ 
I give the inaccuracies which appear to her to be not unimportant, 
and which she states she has discovered in the French Report: ‘In 
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the French volume the lengthy table of profit-sharing firms (pp. 


78-9) omits the four most celebrated examples (Leclaire, Boucicaut, 
Godin, and Laroche-Joubert). The case of Messrs. Mame et Fils 
(p. 79), given as a good example of profit-sharing, is, as Mr. Drage’s 
own description shows, not profit-sharing at all, but merely a species 
of piece-work bonus wholly irrespective of the rate of profit realized.’ 
Of course the four celebrated profit-sharing firms above mentioned 
are not to be found in the table referred to because they are no longer 
properly included in it. The criticism suggests that no mention is 
made of them. Will it be believed that they are treated in their 
own proper place earlier in the section? A column and a half is 
devoted to M. Godin’s work, and M. Leclaire’s name appears on several 
pages. If any of my readers possess a copy of the Report in question 
they will find that the part played by all four firms in the develop- 
ment of co-operation and profit sharing is adequately recognised. I 
may further point out that Mrs. Webb is apparently ignorant of the 
fact that the Maison Godin and the Maison Boucicaut are now work- 
ing under the names respectively of Dequenne et Cie. and Plassard, 
Morin, Fillod et Cie. 

With regard to Mrs. Webb’s contention that the Maison Mame 
et Fils is not properly a profit-sharing firm as she avers, I state—will 
it be believed (waiving for the moment the question whether it is so or 
not) ?—that I have expressed no personal opinion on the subject, but 
have merely quoted the greatest French authorities—(1) the Jury 
International of 1889, (2) MM. Ch. Robert and A. Trombert in the 
Guide Pratique pour Vapplication de la Participation. 

I regret that I have not here (Beverly, near Boston, Mass.) the 
material for checking the few inaccuracies which Mrs. Webb states 
she has discovered in vol. ii. of my Foreign Reports, but which look like 
misprints. I think I recollect that one Act which she upbraids me for 
not printing was not received till after the Report was published. I 
hardly think that the other objections will be considered as vital. 

In any case, the public may be interested to read an opinion to 
which probably some weight will be attached as to the first volume 
of the Reports in question.2 Competent authorities have given 
similar opinions as to the remaining ten volumes of the series. In 
fact (as I have stated in the Introduction to the last volume), with 


2 Department of Labour, Washington, D.C. : 
March 21st, 1893. 

My Lord Duke,—The Secretary of the Royal Commission on Labour, Geoffrey 
Drage, Esq., has kindly sent me a copy of his Report on the United States. This I 
have carefully examined, and I find the work so admirably well done that I cannot 
refrain from writing you, as Chairman of the Commission, to express to you how 
gratified I am with Mr. Drage’s Report. The labour, the care, and the accuracy 
which have entered into his work are something quite remarkable. So far as Iam 
able to judge without verifying the authorities which he has quoted, his Report is 
free from fault. When so difficult a piece of work has been so thoroughly well done, 
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the exception of a few misprints, and in spite of close criticism in 
the countries referred to, none of my facts, figures, or conclusions 
have been disputed. 

The volumes of the Commission hitherto dealt with form, how- 
ever, as Mrs. Webb truly observes, only a subordinate part of the 
work undertaken. Although they are awarded only faint praise, one 
may remark in passing, inasmuch as they do receive some praise, that 
they are the work in every instance of persons who were not imbued 
with officialism and were for the most part composed in defiance of 
the official traditions which the Socialists so much admire. 

Let us now pass to the work which forms the chief part of the . 
inquiry, the final Report which is based thereon and Mrs. Webb’s 
criticism. Mrs. Webb has given, and has given accurately, the terms of 
the reference. The Labour Commission was appointed in April 1891 to 
inquire into ‘ the questions affecting the relations between employers 
and employed, the combinations of employers and employed, and the 
conditions of labour which have been raised during the recent trade 
disputes inthe United Kingdom, and to report whether legislation 
can with advantage be directed to the remedy of any evils that may 
be disclosed, and, ifso, in what manner.’ 

It will be observed that the Commission was directed to report 
whether legislation ‘can with advantage,’ &c. The Commission, after 
conducting its inquiry, came to the conclusion that such legislation 
could only be recommended within certain limits. Mrs. Webb’s 
article attacks the recommendations of the Commissioners solely on 
the ground that they do not go far enough in the direction which 
she advocates, and by a truly exquisite petitio principii asserts in the 
first sentence of her article that the Report is a national disappoint- 
ment; that is to say, the nation, like Mrs. Webb, had determined 
beforehand how the Commission was to report. In fact, Mrs. Webb 
suggests that the words ‘ to report whether legislation, &c.,’ mean in 
fact ‘ to report what legislation, &c.’ 

All through the article the critic is obliged to admit the impar- 
tiality of the Commissioners. The head and front of their offending is 
that they carefully weighed all the evidence, and in some cases altered 
their preconceived opinions when the balance of evidence seemed to 
go against them. This affords a marked contrast to the view taken by 
Mrs. Webb of the Minority Report, which, she informs us, ‘does not 


it is only fair that proper praise should be given, and I feel that you will be as glad 
of this expression as I am to make it. 
I am, your Grace’s obedient servant, 
CARROLL D. WRIGHT, 
Commissioner, 
His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, K.G., 
Chairman, Royal Commission on Labour, 
London, England. 
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originate in the work of the Commission,’ and ‘ might in fact as well 
have been written without any Commission at all.’ Were the Com- 
missioners then appointed merely to reproduce in Blue-book form the 
programmes they had previously adopted ? and what does Mrs. Webb 
mean by the statement that the Minority Report ‘did not originate 
in the work of the Commission’? Are we to understand that the 
confidential documents of the Commission were handed by one of the 
Minority Commissioners to a third party, who drafted the Minority 
Report? If this was done, was it done on the ‘initiative of the 
minority or at an invitation from outside ? Who was the honourable 
gentleman who was a party to this grave breach of confidence, which 
seems to fall under the Official Secrets Act 1889, and what does 
Mrs, Webb know about it, as the Americans say, ‘any way’ ? 

Will the defence be on this grave charge, which Mrs. Webb has 
apparently brought with a light heart, that there was no legal or 
economic expert on the Commission who sympathised with the work- 
men? I await with some interest Mrs. Webb’s answer to these 
questions which she has raised. 

Let us turn again to her article. I do not pause to point out to 
Mrs. Webb that the recommendations of the Commission have been 
anticipated by the astute lawyer whom she praises as the most 
collectivist of Home Secretaries, and by the late President of the 
Board of Trade, who was actually a member of the Commission, and 
was all the better able to tell in which ‘way the Commission was 
going. That the investigations of the Commission have been the 
foundation of all that has been done in connection with labour since 
the present Government came into office is an unquestionable fact. 
The method adopted by the Commission in digesting its volumes, 
a method without precedent here or elsewhere, rendered this pro- 
cedure easy. The Commission would certainly not complain of such 
use being made of its materials, and probably did not expect that 
its help would be acknowledged, but it is another thing when the 
help which the Commission gave to public departments is absolutely 
made the basis of an attack upon it. 

But I have not yet done with Mrs. Webb’s introductory para- 
graphs. She complains of the wide scope of the work of the 
Commission. She is evidently not aware that it is not the great 
grievances that make the life of the working man a burden to him 
and his bread bitter in his mouth. What is important is not the 
high-sounding reforms like old age pensions, on which the lower 
middle class expect to ride to power, and in the administration of 
which they hope to find jobs for their poets, moralists, lawyers, and 
economists, but questions like the testing of weighing machines, and 
the lack of life-belts on canal boats, which provoke Mrs, Webb’s ridicule. 
The Commission did indeed ventilate these petty grievances. The Com- 
mission has even printed, as she states, summaries of cheap books to 
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be had at every bookstall. It is unfortunate, however, that she has 
forgotten to tell an indignant taxpayer the reason why. It would 
have even been better to have left out her appeal to the Treasury 
and Audit Office on this point, as the Stationery Office is the 
department primarily responsible. 

This complaint, in fact, gives a key to the real cause of the whole 
article, which does not transpire till page 17, when Mr. Gerald 
Balfour, Professor MarshaJl, and Sir Frederick Pollock receive 
the reward of their thorough exposure of Mr. Sidney Webb’s preten- 
sions as an economist and a statesman, in Mrs. Webb’s suggestion 
that they systematically bullied the working-men witnesses, a 
suggestion which I shall take leave to examine somewhat closely ~ 
later. The cheap books to which Mrs. Webb refers are nothing more 
nor less than the works of Mr. Sidney Webb. 

When the Commission determined to take evidence as to the 
great movement which claims to have a remedy for all industrial woes, 
I was directed to invite Mr. Sidney Webb to give his views on 
Socialism. One might have expected that the proud possessor of the 
new gospel and the new moral sense would have been only too 
ready to communicate it to an expectant world. Curiously enough, 
nothing in my experience of witnesses equalled the spinsterlike coy- 
ness of this nineteenth-century evangelist. At last he asserted as an 
excuse for not giving evidence that he had not time to draw up a 
statement of his views. I then asked him if he could indicate any 
of his published works by which he was prepared to stand, and offered 
to make a précis of them, to be corrected by him, as a basis of his 
examination by the Commissioners. The summary of cheap books 
above alluded to is, then, a summary of books provided by Mr. Webb 
himself, and boiled down by myself. This summary it was necessary 
to print, as it was referred to at every step during the two days Mr. 
Webb was being examined. I can cordially recommend those who 
desire to know what Socialism really is to read his evidence. It can 
be obtained at Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode’s, East Harding Street, 
London, E.C., for sevenpence. 

To return to Mrs. Webb’s Review. The next five pages are 
occupied with her criticisms of the Majority Report. The public will 
remember that the Commission’s final Report was divided into two 
parts, and the Commission, at the commencement of the first part, 
expressly and repeatedly refers to the second part as an integral 
portion of its Report. The Commission even implies that the second 
part is more valuable as a statement of facts than the first part, 
which is a statement of its own views. After what has gone 
before, my readers will hear with some amusement, but without 
much surprise, that no foundation can be secured for Mrs. Sidney 
Webb’s criticisms of the Majority Report, except by ignoring the 
second part of the Report, which contains in its appendices alone a 
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far more detailed statement of the grievances of working men than 
the Minority Report. Mrs, Webb, after stating that the Report ‘is 
unexceptionable in tone and temper, gives an imperturbably even- 
handed presentation of the views of the opposing witnesses,’ and is 
‘capital reading,’ suddenly qualifies it as an omniwm gatherum of 
irresponsible second-hand opinions. Now, the Report is signed by a 
large majority of the Commissioners, and I fancy it would take Mrs. 
Webb all her time to answer the case against the eight-hours day 
as it is there set out. 

Mrs. Webb goes on to ask, ‘ Will it be believed that from begin- 
ning to end there are absolutely no particulars as to the prevalence 
or membership of combinations ?’ whilst with regard tothe membership 
of trade unions she asserts that on ‘ this elementary fact of the labour 
question we know exactly as much after the Commission as we did 
before.’ Quite apart from Mr. Giffen’s evidence, there is in the second 
part of the Report the fullest information on this point ; certainly 
information which the author of the History of Trade Unionism, and 
the gross mistakes made there on this very subject, should be the last 
to pass over. Mrs. Webb’s assurance even touches on the sublime. She 
asserts that after the Report ‘ we are left in ignorance as to the extent 
to which the wage board of the ironworkers has spread to other trades, 
and the Commissioners have made no attempt to correct or extend 
strike statistics compiled by Mr. Burnett, to which, indeed, they do 
not refer.’ And, best of all, the Report ‘supplies no new facts, and 
even fails to enumerate those which were on record in places within 
easy reach, though inaccessible to politicians and the public.’ I 
need hardly say that the fullest information on these points is con- 
tained in the second part of the Report, which even fully utilises Mr. 
Burnett’s work, as well as any other current official publication deal- 
ing with the subject. 

I have referred above to Mrs. Webb’s criticism of the recommen- 
dations of the Commissioners, and the way in which the Government 
has, owing to the publication of the Commission digests, and the 
presence of a Cabinet Minister on the Commission, been able to anti- 
cipate the practical results of its three years’ work to a considerable 
extent. If it were not necessary to track Mrs. Webb through her chief 
misstatements, I should not refer to the paragraph at the bottom of 
page 6 and the top of page 9 of her Review, where she states that the 
individualists have thrown up the sponge in despair on a variety of 
points on which the Commissioners have been careful to express an 
opinion in direct opposition to the Socialist ideal. 

I am not concerned further with the Minority Report, as Mrs. 
Webb can find no words too high in praise of it. It will probably be 

found that the method adopted by the majority of the Commissioners 

of referring the small technical grievances detailed in the Appendices 
to Part II. of the Report to the departments concerned would com- 
mend itself to practical men. 
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Mrs. Webb now turns to the actual investigations of the Commis- 
sion, and she prefaces her general attack of the method hitherto 
adopted in England in public inquiries by an examination of the 
information obtained by the Commission onthe subject of the eight- 
hour day. 

It is characteristic of her that she should neglect to answer any 
of the arguments contained in the Majority Report, which practically 
break down her position on this point, and that she should now make 
with regard to the oral and written evidence on which those argu- 
ments are based a series of statements which are grossly misleading. 
Mrs. Webb is quite aware that in the majority of cases in which eight - 
hours have been adopted in Government workshops and elsewhere, 
the experiment has been made since the Commission ceased to take evi- 
dence; yet she complains that there is no evidence about them. She 
further implies that no statistics and information were obtained by 
the Commission as to the hours worked in municipal and Government 
employment. A complete return will be found in Part II. of the 
Report. She states here and elsewhere that no attempt is made to 
correct the figures of employers and employed. Of course this is 
inaccurate. The statements are compared in Part II. of the Report, 
and with the most remarkable result—namely, that the figures 
supplied by employers and employed coincide to a remarkable degree, 
and this on a subject far more debatable than hours—namely, 
wages. She states that no employer who had adopted the eight- 
hour day besides Mr. Allan was questioned as to the working of 
the eight-hour day. I remember that some most interesting 
evidence on the subject was given by Mr. Connel with regard 
to the working of the eight-hour day in the mines of Fife and 
Clackmannan. On pages 14 and 15 a casual reader would gather 
that no attempt was made to verify or compare any statement laid 
before the Commission during the whole of its inquiry. The 
Commission, as is well known, consisted of experts well capable of 
weighing technical evidence, and well aware when it was desirable to 
call in the assistance of inspectors, chambers of commerce, and local 
employers, and did this whenever it was necessary. Anyone who 
has been present, as I have, through the whole of the inquiry con- 
ducted by the Labour Commissioners, and who knows the facts, 
can hardly find the patience to read the endless string of 
inaccuracies, I have called attention to the most striking of them, 
but, as I have said above, there is hardly a line of the Review which 
is free from misrepresentation. One feels there must be a cause for 
this, quite apart from the fact that Mrs. Webb, once a strong Indivi- 
dualist, has now become an extreme Socialist, quite apart from the 
notorious recklessness of Socialists as to facts and figures. The 
truth will out, and out it comes when Mrs. Webb begins to account 
for the failure of the Commission. All these misstatements have been 
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made to cover an attack on Mr. Gerald Balfour for the cross-exami- 
nation to which he subjected Mr. Sidney Webb. It is very petty 
and very commonplace. Opponents of female suffrage will say, How 
like a woman! But here are the facts. 

The Commission, as the public is aware, decided on its appoint- 
ment to divide itself into three committees, of each of which the 
chairman was ex officio a member. These committees were to collect 
the facts under the terms of the reference. When their labours were 
concluded the Commission decided to sit as a whole to hear evidence 
with regard to certain movements, such as co-operation and friendly 
societies, which claimed to have a solution for all labour troubles. 
The chairmen of the three committees were Mr. David Dale, Lord 
Derby, and Mr. Mundella. Mrs. Webb states on page 17 that the 
Commission failed to arrive at the facts owing to the methods adopted 
by a certain section of the Commission which she specifies—namely , 
Mr. Balfour, Professor Marshall, and Sir Frederick Pollock. Mr. Gerald 
Balfour sat on Mr. Dale’s committee, Professor Marshall sat on Lord 
Derby’s, Sir Frederick Pollock on Mr. Mundella’s, These gentlemen, 
as it happens, attended their own committees, and, with one or two 
rare exceptions, their own committees only. They never, therefore, 
sat together to take evidence and cross-examine witnesses till the 
meetings of the Commission as a whole. When, therefore, Mrs. 
Webb implies that these gentlemen combined to badger the 
working men with dialectical questions, she implies what is not 
true, as they could not have done it. If she withdraws that 
suggestion and substitutes for it the suggestion that either Professor 
Marshall or Sir Frederick Pollock singly pursued this course, I shall! 
be obliged if she will give the days on which such alleged examina- 
tion took place. 

There is left Mr. Gerald Balfour, who was no doubt later on Mr. 
Webb’s chief executioner. It is suggested, then, that Mr. Balfour’s 
system of cross-examination aroused ‘the deepest resentment among 
the working-class witnesses, and had, as the chairman might have 
known, the effect of destroying any chance the Commission might 
have had of getiing to the bottom of facts within their knowledge; 
the workmen feeling, as some of them have since told me [what a 
pity we are not given the names !], that they were from the outset 
treated as hostile witnesses, and were afraid of making admissions that 
could be used against them. The result was that they gave as little 
information as possible, and felt, as one of them expressed it to me 
[Oh for the name of that witness !], that they had enough to do to 
resist attacks.’ 

Let it be clearly understood that I am taking Mr. Balfour because 
I know he is the object of this attack. (If Mrs. Webb will specify 
the days on which either of the other Commissioners named by her 
pursued the course she has described, I will deal with her.) Mrs. 
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Webb then asserts that Mr. Balfour, who sat on a committee presided 
over on every occasion by Mr. Dale, regularly attended by the chair- 
man of the Commission, as well as by Mr. Burt, Mr. Trow, and Mr. 
Abraham, systematically bullied the working-men witnesses. Here, 
as elsewhere, Mrs. Webb is reckoning on the ignorance or apathy of 
her readers. Is it conceivable that Mr. Dale or the chairman of the 
Commission, or the working men or the employers on that committee, 
would have tolerated such conduct for a minute? The assertion is 
unfounded, and can be proved to be unfounded by reference to the 
evidence. What is better, more than one of the gentlemen referred to 
are, to my knowledge, ready to contradict the insinuation in public. | 
This I think pretty well explodes the only details given by Mrs. 
Webb in support of the following statement, which sums up her 
attack on the chief work undertaken by the Commissioners in person : 
‘The great bulk of the oral evidence is accordingly made up, not of 
statements as to matters of fact, but of the answers to abstract con- 
undrums put in cross-examination by a section of the Commissioners 
about every conceivable social and legislative reform.’ 

Mrs. Webb imagines, probably, that no one will look at the 
volumes, the size of which she uses as a bugbear, and discover that 
the chief part of these is taken up by the examination-in-chief, which 
precedes the cross-examination, and is conducted by the chairman. 

Having thus impugned the method adopted by the Commissioners 
when the witnesses arrived at Westminster, she proceeds to impugn 
the method by which those witnesses were selected. She states (p. 
20) that the Commission found itself confronted with an inquiry in 
which the parties were innumerable and unknown, scattered all over 
the country, not united in any common organisation. This is a 
positively refreshing statement from the pen of a writer who is the 
author of a history of trade unionism, and who has attacked the Com- 
mission from the ground of her superior knowledge of employers’ 
associations. She states (p. 53) that the Commissioners publicly 
interrogated a scratch collection of isolated witnesses. If she has 
read the first pages of the Report of the Commission—as we are bound 
to believe she has—she again is making a statement she can hardly 
help knowing from that source alone to be unfounded. Page 3 of 
the Report states that the method adopted was to summon representa- 
-ives of trade unions, in the first place, to state their grievances, and 
then representatives of the employers’ association to state their views. 
If no such union or association existed, we summoned such individual 
witnesses as seemed to be representative of the interests concerned. 
Page 6 states further that Mr. John Burnett’s advice ‘was on all 
occasions of great assistance to us, and his intimate and practical 
acquaintance, for many years, with labour questions has rendered his 
help, particularly in the selection of witnesses, of the greatest value 
to us,’ 
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Mrs. Webb next proceeds to suggest that the Commissioners were 
deficient in the technical knowledge necessary for the inquiry, and 
adds, to clinch what she has said before, with regard to the method 
adopted of hearing first the working men and then the employers: 
‘I can discover no sign that either party was supplied with a copy of 
statements made by the other, or that documentary evidence of any 
kind—wage-sheets, time-table, minute-books, or reports—was ever 
asked for.’ 

This is the climax. The evidence teems with statements that 
show each syllable of the above statement to be without basis. It 
would hardly be possible for the writer to open a single volume, at. 
any page, without being confronted with a refutation. Witnesses 
were even summoned to hear the employer’s evidence, whenever it 
seemed necessary, from the proof thus supplied by the employer. 
Even apart from the fact that each witness was invited to do precisely 
what Mrs. Webb says he was not invited to do; apart from the fact 
that the appendices to the different volumes of the evidence con- 
. tain the most complete collection of such documents ever printed 
—a collection which has aroused Mrs. Webb’s wrath at the beginning 
of the article—Mrs. Webb is aware that schedules of questions were 
circulated to and answers obtained from trade unions and employers’ 
associations. She is also aware that the whole of the rules of the 
associations of employers and of trade unions and joint boards were 
collected, and summarised, with an historical preface. She even sent 
me a letter acknowledging the receipt of the volume and praising 
its contents. 

I think I have now exhausted Mrs. Webb’s criticisms, and am not 
astonished to find that she has not a word to say with regard to the 
evidence taken before the Commission sitting as a whole, and the 
contrast exhibifed between the straightforward conduct of Mr. Tom 
Mann in the witness chair and the ever-shifting position adopted by 
Mr. Sidney Webb. 

But stay, Mrs. Webb has a practical proposal to make: she will 
tell the Commission how it should have conducted its work. It ought 
to have got one of Mr. Charles Booth’s assistants to manage its 
inquiry, and write a preliminary review to clear the air for each 
subject. Let us take the greatest of those assistants, the present 
Commissioner of Labour. We have the inestimable advantage of 
being able to turn to those introductory and final chapters to the Board 
of Trade Report on the unemployed, of which he is now understood 
to. be the sole author, as a model of what would have been done for 
the edification of the Labour Commission on the subject of the eight- 
hour day. Foreign Labour Departments, full of envy, may have 
smiled at that masterpiece, but a fond London County Council and a 
benignant Cabinet doubtless would have rejoiced to see that inimitable 
hand at work, unfettered and unassisted. Think in what majestic 
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language the crux of the problem would have been walled off from the 
central difficulty, and with what care the central difficulty would have 
been separated from the essence of the problem! Mrs. Webb’s idea 
is sublime. If it had been only carried out, the Labour Commission 
would, for the student of social problems, have supplanted Punch. 

Finis coronat opus. Mrs. Webb started out to destroy the 
Labour Commission. I think there will be some who, after reading 
her attacks, will inquire whether it is the reputation of the Commis- 
sion that has suffered. 

I have already, I think, dealt sufficiently with her Review, but I 
may point out, in conclusion, for Mrs. Webb’s edification, that the 
Commission was practically appointed to inquire into strikes and lock- 
outs, and to suggest a remedy for those evils. The chief remedies for 
strikes and lock-outs were generally confessed to be arbitration and 
conciliation, and the Commission devoted endless time and trouble to 
these subjects, and made certain practical suggestions. I can give 
no better idea of the value of Mrs. Webb’s criticism of the work of 
the Commissioners than by pointing out that the word arbitration 
absolutely occurs only three times in her article, and then apparently 
by chance, and the word conciliation is not mentioned at all. 


GEOFFREY DRaGE. 
Beverly, Mass., U.S.A.: July 23rd, 1894. 
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THE PARISH PRIEST IN ENGLAND 
BEFORE THE REFORMATION 


[Ir has long been felt that an increasing number of candidates for 
Holy Orders in the Church of England are young men who have 
received but an inadequate training for the ministry, and that the 
daily routine of duties expected from the younger clergy is dis- 
tinctly unfavourable to the growth of any habits of study. Among 
themselves, too, there is a conviction that it is becoming very hard, 
almost impossible, for them to keep abreast of the learning and 


culture that is going on around them, and that, while other profes- 
sions and other classes of the community are becoming more studious, 
well-informed, and better instructed, they are unhappily dropping 
behind. 

It was to meet so serious a danger as this that, in 1893, some 
leading professors and tutors in the University of Oxford issued an 
invitation to such of the clergy as were so inclined to spend a fort- 
night at Oxford, where a certain measure of hospitality would be 
offered by several of the colleges, and where, brought into touch with 
academic life and academic thought, they might be afforded the 
opportunity of learning from the Divinity Professors and others what 
were the latest results of research and inquiry arrived at by profes- 
sional students in the domains of Exegesis, Scientific Theology, and 
History. 

The Oxford experiment proved successful; and during the Long 
Vacation of this year it was repeated at Cambridge. The lecturers 
who took part in the movement were professors of the University 
and such scholars and men of learning as were believed to have 
something to say, and to be in some sort specialists in this or that 
line of study. I could not but feel gratified when a request was made 
to me that I should deliver one of these lectures. The subject was 
left to me, and the novelty of it commended itself to the Committee. 
Since its delivery I have been asked by many to publish it; but, as I 
know no better way of securing for it a large number of intelligent 
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readers than by issuing it in the pages of this Review, I am glad 
that, by the kindness of the Editor, it has been allowed to appear in 
the current number. 

With some few excisions it is printed pretty much as it was 
delivered. | 

By the term Parish Priest we understand an official responsible 
for the spiritual oversight of the inhabitants of a certain geographical 
area which we call the Parish. 

But here we are at once face to face with a problem surrounded 
with difficulties. 

In the first five centuries at least after Christ, the word zapoixia 
was used almost exclusively to denote what we now call the Bishop’s 
Diocese. The province of Gaul—meaning by that the great stretch 
of country now embracing Belgium and France—was in the fifth 
century divided into some sixty odd civitates ; and though I am not 
prepared to say that each civitas had its bishop, yet it is, in the 
main, true that to every civitas a bishop had already been assigned, 
whose stool (as Mr. Freeman was pleased to phrase it) was set up in 
the chief town of that civitas. The chief town gave him his title; 
the civitas was his 7apocxéa or parish. 

It is to be remembered that, as in the Apostolic age the work of 
converting the world started from the great towns, so was this 
emphatically the case in Gaul. How early or how late the practice 
became general of calling the country cure the Parish and the 
Episcopal See the Diocese I have never been able to discover. As 
early as the fourth century we find mention of country churches with 
lands belonging to them, and in the next century the numbers of 
these foundations so much increased that Sidonius (4.p. 430-a.D. 
488) mentions a visitation he made of the rural churches in his 
diocese (Auvergne), and we notice that by this time these settlements 
are sometimes called Parochie and sometimes Dioceses. Later on, 
Gregory of Tours (a.p. 539-593) more often calls the country cures 
Dioceses and the Episcopal see the Parochia. But, call them what 
you will, we are fairly well instructed as to the manner in which the 
country parishes (as we call them now) rose up in Gaul; and I have 
a suspicion that what was true of Gaul was true, mutatis mutandis, 
of Britain. I have a suspicion that if we had for British history 
anything approaching to that wealth of original sources which we 
have for early French history during the first five or six centuries of 
our era, we should have evidence that some—perhaps many—of our 
English parishes existed as ecclesiastical parishes, with pretty much 
the same boundaries as they have to-day, and are survivals of a con- 
dition of affairs anterior to the Saxon Conquest. 

Be that as it may, however, there are indications that the parish 
priest all through the Saxon times held a position of greater indepen- 
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dence relatively to the bishops than he held on the other side of the 
Channel. 

Two of these indications are worth drawing your attention to for 
more than one reason. (1) Among us in pre-Norman times Arch- 
deacons are hardly heard of. Bishop Stubbs reminds us that the 
first person who is called archdeacon is Wulfred, who became Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in 805 ; and he adds that the office of archdeacon 
is only once mentioned in the Northumbrian Priests’ Laws. 

The fact is so significant that I must beg you to pardon a digres- 
sion (which really is not a digression) while I try to explain the signi- 
ficance. 

You all remember that in the Apostolic age it was found neces- 
sary very early to appoint deacons, who were to be the administrators 
of the finances of the Church. In the same way it came to pass 
that, when the revenues of the bishops in Gaul became almost 
unwieldy, it became necessary that the revenues of the see should 
be placed under the management and supervision of an official 
who should regulate the expenditure and its distribution, keep the 
very voluminous accounts, and strike the annual debit and credit 
balance. 

This was all the more necessary in Gaul, because all the endow- 
ments in a diocese were paid into the episcopal exchequer and were 
under the bishop’s control. He apportioned to each priest his 
income, and, even where local funds were forthcoming, the priest 
resident in a certain cure was required to account for such rents or 
dues as were derived from local sources, presumably paying the 
balance, if any, to the common chest of the diocese. The accounts 
in all cases were sent in to the archdeacon; and if I may be allowed 
the expression, the archdeacon would annually present his Budget to 
the bishop, whose First Lord of the Treasury or Chancellor of the 
Exchequer he was. 

This, I say, was the casein Gaul. It seems that no such unification 
of diocesan revenues ever existed in Britain. If anything of the 
kind had prevailed among us in Anglo-Saxon times we must have 
heard of the archdeacon’s work or of the archdeacon’s office. As it 
is, we hear almost nothing of the one or the other till after the Nor- 
man Conquest, and then we hear a great deal too much. But 
then the titular and territorial archdeacon has become an altogether 
different kind of functionary from him with whom we are concerned 
when we speak of the earlier archdeacons in the Gallican Church. 

(2) Besides the archdeacons there was another class of clergy 
whom we hear nothing of in England till late in the eighth century, 
but of whom we are perpetually hearing in Gaul almost from the 
earliest times—I mean the Canons. 

The first instance of the very name canons occurring in English 
history is in the report of two bishops who were sent into Britain in 
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789 by Pope Adrian the First, and who were the first ambassadors or (if 
you choose to call them by the term which acquired a certain dis- 
agreeable meaning in the later times) the first legates who came to 
spy out the land, since the famous mission of Augustine two centuries 
before. And here again I am compelled to say something to explain 
who these canons were. For we hear so much of the canons in later 
times, of the rivalry between them and the monks, and of their 
relation to the parish priests, that it is almost impossible to understand 
the ecclesiastical history of these times—or indeed of later times 
either—until we get something like a clear notion of who and what. 
these canons were. 

AsI have said before, the Gallican bishops were very wealthy 
and very powerful territorial magnates ; they were, in fact, what many 
prelates in Austria are called to this day—Prince-Bishops. The 
setting apart of separate estates for the maintenance of clergy in this 
or that manor or district was hardly heard of even so late as the fifth 
century. The earliest authoritative ordinance laying it down that 
every rural district should have a parsonage-house, and that only after 
the building of that house should the bishop allow a priest to 
take possession of the church and officiate there, is to be found in a 
Capitular of Louis le Debonnaire—or, as we ought to translate his 
name, Louis the Devout—in the year 818 or 819. In the same 
Capitular there follows an ordinance that in future in all new ville, 
where new churches were built, the tithes should be bestowed upon 
those same churches—i.e. should not be paid into the common chest 
of the episcopal see. This appears to have been a novel arrange- 
ment, and implies, I think, that a feeling was growing against such 
centralisation of Church revenues as tended to make the country 
clergy too absolutely dependent upon their diocesan. Obviously 
the dealing with these huge revenues necessitated the employment of 
a large staff of trained subordinates engaged in mere office work, 
analogous to what we understand among ourselves by the Civil Service. 
This small army of officials was occupied mainly in dealing with the 
official business of the see; and, as there was a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as I have ventured to call him—the archdeacon—so also 
there would be a certain number of heads of departments or chief clerks, 
who would be required to be more or less in strict personal relations 
with the bishop from day to day. These, as being more concerned 
with office work than with pastoral work, were in the first instance, and 
indeed for some centuries, called the Episcopal Clerks, or Clerici. 
| They were entrusted with important responsibilities and sometimes 
very arduous duties—education, church extension, discipline, and the 
like, not to speak of the immense correspondence which fell upon 
them and the delicate diplomacy which they might be called on to 
undertake at an hour’s notice. These clerici were sure to be the 
ablest and most efficient ecclesiastics in the diocese, and had their 
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residence in the episcopal house, which soon got to be called the 
bishop’s Palatium, as the emperor’s residence was called his Palatium, 
the internal organisation of the one being modelled upon that of the 
other. 

In both cases the discipline of the palace was necessarily as strict 
as the discipline of a man-of-war; but in the bishop’s palace that 
discipline would assume an ecclesiastical and religious character. 
The great officials of the bishop’s palace holding high office were 
bound to conform to certain observances laid down in a certain code, 
differing in different dioceses. But in all cases they lived by a rule, 
a xavov, as the Greek word called it. Not improbably on entering 
upon their office they ‘ kissed hands,’ as the Ministers of the Crown 
do now, and undertook formally to observe the xavwv, and so were 
included among the Canonici. 

As time went on it became necessary to plant more than one or 
two of these Government Houses, as we may call them, in various 
parts of the diocese, with a prior or superior as head; such houses 
being supposed to keep up the etiquette, and to observe the rule or 
xavev of the episcopal Palatium. Little by little the close connec- 
tion between these houses, lying at a distance from the central seat 
of government, became weakened. The discipline tended, inevitably, 
to grow lax where the face of the bishop was seldom seen and his 
presence was not to be feared. Gradually, too, the canons in the 
distant houses were put upon their own resources, and were allowed 
to appropriate to their own use—i.e. to the support of the com- 
munity—the revenues which in the first instance they had been sent 
to administer for diocesan purposes. Then a worse development 
ensued. The canons in the outlying houses proceeded to apportion 
among themselves these estates, and each canon became a tenant for 
life of his share of the estates. Then came in the practice of non- 
residence. There was no longer a common table, nor any life in 
common, and, in point of fact, the canonry or prebend became only a 
better and more lucrative benefice with little work and a good income— 
more or less of a sinecure; though it must be allowed that such 
prizes were for the most part bestowed upon the better educated of 
the clergy—for the most part they were the prizes which fell to the 
abler, the more cultivated, the more deserving. 

Many attempts were made from time to time to restore discipline 
in these canons’ houses. Chrodogang, Bishop of Metz, in the eighth 
century, drew up a Rule for his Canonici, and this rule was adopted 
by other bishops, who, under the authority of Charlemagne’s Admo- 
nitio Generalis (A.D. 789), attempted with more or less success to 


force it upon their canons. Later, it seems that the canons them- | 


selves here and there showed a desire to return to a better way; 
and we find many of these corporations associated, no one knows 
how, under a pretended rule of St. Augustine, which they professed 
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to follow and conform to. These canons, who observed a certain rule 
of life, which they were expected to obey even in small things, got to 
be called the Canons Regular, or canons living together under a rule ; 
while the others, who somehow were in possession of the estates, and 
lived pretty much as they pleased, were known as Secular Canons, or 
canons who were living in the world, and conforming to the secular 
life under no particular rule or strict canonical discipline. 

Outside these canons, again, whether secular or regular, were the 
monks or dwellers in the monasteries ; but about them, for many good 
reasons, I can enter into no details now. 


Having indulged in these two digressions by way of introduction, 
I am the better able to enter now upon the main subject before us. 

Our sources of information regarding the Anglo-Saxon parish 
priests are not so meagre as is generally assumed by those who have 
not given their attention to the subject. They may be said to 
begin with those documents which belong to the days of Archbishop 
Theodore, who came aniong us in 668, and who continued to preside 
over the Church of England till 690. Theodore’s Penitential belongs 
to aclass of documents which the Bishop of Oxford describes as 
‘lists of sins and their penances,’ drawn up for a people only partially 
delivered from heathen abominations and superstitions, and which 
had already been issued by the Frankish bishops and the Merovin- 
gian kings under their influence. These penitentials were, indeed, 
private or quasi-private compilations, and it was not till the eighth 
and ninth centuries that even in Gaul they obtained the force of 
legislative enactments. “But, viewed as reflections of the age in 
which they were drawn up, they are of inestimable value. Theodore’s 
Penitential shows us that the organisation of the Church in Britain 
was in many respects very unlike that of Gaul, or, as we might now 
call it, Frankland; there was, indeed, some discipline among the 
clergy, but there was clearly more laxity than among their brethren 
on the other side of the Channel. In some important matters they 
did not conform to the usages and practices of the Roman Church. 

Sunday was strictly observed. The timber churches were 
apparently often moved from one place to another. Many of the 
clergy knew no Latin; and, by what sounds like a compromise, it 
was ordered that in future they should be required at least to say the 
Creed and the Lord’s Prayer and read the Lessons in that language. 
At the same time, it is clear that these clergy were recognised as the 
guides and teachers of the people, and that their ministry was 
accepted with remarkable docility. Their influence was an influence 
for good. Outside the sphere in which these men were discharging 
their functions there were monasteries, which were the homes of 
such learning as was to be acquired through the medium of Latin ; 
seminaries in which the sons of wealthy men like the father of St. 
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Boniface, the apostle of Germany, sent their boys to receive the 
higher education. But the epistles of St. Boniface show us that out- 
side the cloisters the people at large were instructed in the elements 
of the Christian faith by the secular priests, and that they were pro- 
bably the teachers of that native poetry which was always becoming 
more and more Christian in its character—such poetry as the people 
were generally familiar with, such as Boniface himself had learnt in 
his youth and did not forget in his manhood, such, too, as Beda loved 
and quoted on his deathbed. It was in Theodore’s time that, on 
the 24th of September, 673, a council was held at Hertford, where 
all the Anglo-Saxon bishops except one assembled ; and here, among 
other things, it was resolved that in future a synod should be held 
annually at a place called Clovesho, a place which recent discoveries 
have gone far to show was situated near Mildenhall, in Cambridge- 
shire ; and the records of at least ten of these Clovesho synods have 
been preserved, bringing us down to the times when the Danes were 
ravaging the country with fire and sword. 

At one of these synods, held under the presidency of Archbishop 
Cuthbert in 747—i.e. about fifty years after Theodore’s death— 
the decrees, though, as usual, in great part imported from abroad, 
contain some enactments of peculiar interest. The bishops are to 
visit their several dioceses (Parochiw) every year to make themselves 
known to their people, and to warn them against heathen practices. 
They are to be careful to ordain no one to the priesthood till they 
are assured that the candidate is fitted by his life and doctrine to 
act as a shepherd of souls (c. 6). The priests themselves are (c. 8) 
to give themselves heart and life to the ministry of the Word and 
Sacraments, and to keep themselves from all worldly callings ; they are 
to be diligent in visiting their people, and to be sober in their talk 
and in their conduct (c. 9). They are to explain the meaning of the 
Sacraments, translating to those who do not understand them the 
words used in the prayers offered, and especially to teach them the 
Creed and the Lord’s Prayer and the spiritual significance of the 
ritual, in which the people were to beara part (c. 10). They are 
warned against any unauthorised departure from the order of service. 
They are not to sing in the churches like the heathen bards did, nor 
in theatrical fashion to play tricks with sacred words, but to follow 
the established order of plain song in a simple and serious manner, 
and if they cannot sing (c. 12) they are to read distinctly and unpre- 
tentiously. 

These and other ordinances of the council the bishops are to make 
known to all at their visitations, and command all to observe, trying 
to correct that which needs mending and enforce that which is 
enjoined. 

In the MS. records of this council which have come down to us 
the names of the bishops only who were present have been preserved. 
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It is otherwise with some other of the synods which were assembled 
afterwards at Clovesho and elsewhere. 

Thus, at a Clovesho council held on the 12th of October, 803, under 
the presidency of Archbishop Athelheard, we get what appears to 
be a complete list of those who were summoned and attended. 

Thirteen bishops, including the Primate, were present. The 
normal number of representatives from each diocese (including the 
bishop of the see) was seven. But among these seven the abbots of 
the monasteries in the several dioceses appear to have taken their 
seats as representatives of the regulars or monastic bodies ; though 
where there was no monastery, as in the dioceses of Elmham and of 
Rochester, the six who came with their bishop were all parish 
priests. From Canterbury the single archdeacon mentioned attends 
as a supernumerary. The number of signatures all told is ninety- 
three, of whom the secular or parish priests are fifty-five, while the 
regulars number only twenty-five. 

Twenty-one ‘years later—i.e. when the incursions of the Danes 
were beginning to cause serious anxiety—we have the record of 
another Clovesho synod at which Archbishop Wulfred presided. 
Eleven bishops attended, and, according to one account, fifty parish 
priests, though the signatures of only thirty-seven have been pre- 
served. The monasteries by this time had suffered grievously in 
some parts of the country from the Danes, and we need not be sur- 
prised that no more than seven abbots were among the signatories. 
The significance of these lists is very great. It is clear that at 
the beginning of the ninth century—thirty or forty years before 
Alfred was born—the parish priests were by no means the poor 
creatures that a cursory reader of such history as emanated from the 
cloisters would lead us to believe they were. On the contrary, there 
were among them men of consideration and weight who were perfectly 
qualified to take their places in council side by side with the greatest 
abbots in the land, to travel from one end of England to the other 
that their voices might be heard in the debates, and, moreover, when 
the religious houses had been harried and burnt by the Vikings, that 
these same priests were ready to fill up the vacant seats in the assem- 
blies of the Church and to rally round their bishops whenever and 
whithersoever they might be summoned to attend and deliver their 
judgments or tender their advice in times of peril and perplexity. 

Unhappily, so great has been at all times the exclusiveness 
and arrogance which have characterised monastic literature, and 
especially when monks have been writing about the past of their 
own houses or their own Order, that they have taken little or no 
account of the parish priests and their doings; but have adopted 
when speaking of them precisely the same tone which is obser- 
vable in the language of some among ourselves. The very name of 
secular clergy was to the monk almost a name of reproach ; and, 
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just as among our Nonconformists nowadays no man is a ‘member 
of a Christian Church’ except he be a member of a Dissenting 
congregation, so, for centuries, only they who were members of a 
monastic body and under monastic vows were spoken of as religious. 
Then, and then only, was he or she (as the case might be) said to 
have ‘entered religion.’ The phrase is still used in the present day. 


Meanwhile, all through the Anglo-Saxon era we find the parish 
priests quite able to hold their own as teaching, preaching, working 
clergymen. In the monasteries the Latin language appears to have 
been used as a rule, and among them the Roman ritual was universal. 
There are good reasons for believing that in the parish churches the 
Latin service was disliked, and even translated into the vernacular ; 
for everybody in Gaul could speak Latin or understand it. In 
Britain the people loved their own language; to them the Roman 
speech was jargon and something worse. 

The people could not be induced to learn Latin except in the 
monasteries and in some few schools more or less in connection with 
them. It was the interest of the parish priests to keep up the senti- 
ment of the people in favour of their native language, and the people 
would have translations of the Scriptures, which the parish priests 
could supply and did supply ; and that there were among those parish 
priests no inconsiderable number of men deserving in that age to be 
called scholars and students is abundantly evident. 

Beda himself (0b. 732) acknowledges his great obligations to a 
certain London priest—I suppose we may call him a London clergy- 
man—named Nothelm, who had made transcripts for him of valuable 
documents. Nothelm appears to have been one of the most learned 
men of his time, and eventually became Archbishop of Canterbury, 
dying there in 739. In the British Museum, among the Cotton 
MSS., we have a remarkable catalogue which a certain Athelstan, in 
the pride of his heart, drew up of the books which he had collected 
and was apparently very proud of. Athelstan appears to have lived 
about a generation after Beda. I hold him to have been a country 
parson, and shall cortinue to assert and maintain the same till some 
personage of adequate audacity shall succeed in proving the negative. 
Athelstan names with a certain serious joy two important volumes 
which he says he had obtained from another parish priest named 
Alfwold. But Athelstan and Alfwold are only two of many such 
clergymen as were men of books and study in that eighth century. 
Alcuin—of whom it may be said that Charlemagne looked to him for 
effecting the great educational reform which the illustrious Emperos 
hoped to bring about—Alcuin writes of England at this time as the 
home of libraries and learned men. And this is just what our King 
Alfred says of his country in the next century, when he deplores the 
havoc and ruin which the Danes had wrought. In the preface to 
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Gregory’s Pastorale he mentions how ‘before all was spoiled and 
burned, the churches throughout the whole English nation stood 
filled with treasures and with books, and also with a great multitude 
of God’s servants ;’ but he adds elsewhere that, in making this very 
translation in which such a memorable lament occurs, he had 
received important help, not only from Archbishop Plegmund and 
Bishop Asser, but from two mass priests—i.e. parish priests—whom 
he names. 

But when the great King bewails the decay of learning in Britain 
during the generation or so preceding his own, we must take such 
laments with some little reserve, just as we must receive the language 
of Elfric the grammarian in the next century with all cautious allow- 
ance; for Alfric himself tells us that a parish priest was his own first 
teacher. And we may take it as pretty certain that when A¢lfric 
wrote those homilies of his which were so widely circulated, they 
were the parish priests who bought them or copied them, and preached 
them in their churches. People came and listened to them too; and 
preaching other people’s sermons is not such a very reprehensible 
practice—it rather goes a little way to prove that the preachers are 
not idlers, not drones. And let me, before I pass on, remind you 
that the saintly Wulfstan, Archbishop of York, was one of these good 
people who busied themselves in writing sermons for others to preach, 
and that he tells us himself that he was no monk, but that he began 
his career as a faithful parish priest, like—shall I say ?—the best of 
you gentlemen here to-day—one of yourselves. 

Nor was-the social position of the Saxon working clergy by any 
means as low as some have been inclined to infer from the silence or 
the covert sneers of writers who breathed the air of the cloisters. 

There is in the ‘ Cartularium Saxonicum ’ a very interesting will, 
made by acertain priest named Werhard, about the year 832. He 
describes himself as a kinsman of Archbishop Wulfred, who had lately 
died. The archbishop had purchased some property in Kent and 
Middlesex, which he made over to Werhard in honourable trust. The 
income was to be applied, not for the enrichment of any monastery, 
but for the support of the poor in certain parishes which are named. 
As for Werhard’s own property (which he expressly tells us was his 
patrimony), that he bequeaths to Christ Church, Canterbury. The 
monks of Christ Church took very good care of their evidences, and 
to this we owe our knowledge of Werhard ; his will was the title to 
the lands he bequeathed to their house, and if he had not so be- 
queathed it we should never have heard of him or of Wulfred’s bequest 
to the poor. Exactly in the same way do we owe our knowledge of 
another parish priest, Erdulf (Cart. ii. 589), to whom King Edred, 
Alfred’s grandson, left a life interest in a considerable estate. The 
reversion of that estate devolved to the new Minster at Winchester, 
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archives of the monastery. So, again, we owe our knowledge of the 
bequests made to some parish priests by a great personage named 
Byhrtric, because Byhrtric left also large legacies to the Canterbury 
monasteries. The great Alfred himself left legacies to fifty parish 
priests, as no doubt other rich men did from time to time. 

If the working clergy suffered, as of course they did, by the 
frightful ravages of the Danes, they certainly did not suffer to any- 
thing approaching the extent that the monasteries suffered. How 
greatly they suffered may be learnt by the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
where we read, under the year 870, that Archbishop Ceolnoth ‘ com- 
manded his private priests, and also some of the Vill priests, that 
they should help the few monks who remained to do God’s service 
. . . for,’ it adds, ‘there was strife and sorrow over England; and 
therefore the clerks remained with the monks.’ 

I beg you to note these words. The Archbishop’s private priests 
in the one clause are the clerks of the other, and they are the same 
Clericti whom we have heard of before as secular canons; that is, 
they are the staff officers or officials of the bishops, while the Vill 
priests are the country parsons or parish priests, with whom we are 
now immediately concerned. 

It has been said that this entry in the Chronicle marks the ex- 
tinction of the old monasticism in England. Extinction is, perhaps, 
too strong a word ; but it is undoubtedly true that in this, the first 
year of King Alfred’s reign, things were at their worst in the religious 
houses throughout the land, It looks very much as if this measure 
of the archbishop’s was a desperate attempt to fill the ruined 
monasteries, where possible, with the secular or parish clergy, rather 
than allow the conventual life and the conventual buildings to be 
abandoned. 

The attempt may be said to have proved a failure. It was in- 
evitable that it should be a failure; for the single reason that the 
secular clergy were as a rule married men, and when they were 
draughted into the old monasteries they took their wives and children 
with them. This was not only true of the parish priests, but it was 
true even of the secular canons, if we may judge from the Rule of 
Chrodogang. They, too, were bound originally by no vows; nor does 
the obligation of celibacy appear to have been imposed upon them 
by any other penalty than such as was enforced in the case of fellows 
of colleges at Oxford and Cambridge fifty years ago. 

When, in the tenth century, the great revival of monasticism came 
about all over Europe and the wave of enthusiasm rolled on to England, 
then the cry of the monks was loud against the scandal of the old 
monasteries being filled by the secular canons, and the contest between 
the one order and the other went on actually down to the Norman 
Conquest. Five years before that event, Edward the Confessor was 
engaged in building his famous monastery at Westminster for monks 
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who, with their abbot at their head, officiated at the King’s funeral ; 
while Harold, who claimed the other’s crown, was building his famous 
college at Waltham for secular canons, some of whom were, and all 
might have been, married men. 

It really seemed a matter of uncertainty down to the coming of 
the Normans which were to gain the day—the men of Rule, whose 
idol was the artificial and unnatural life of celibates in the cloister, 
or the men of Principle, whose contention was that the law of 
Christ allowed of freedom, and who claimed that Christ’s ministers 
might be of Paul the celibate or of Peter the married man, and yet 
both might be of Christ and doing His work in the world. 


During the first half of the eleventh century there is good reason 
for believing that the secular clergy, including the parish priests, in 
England had never before been so numerous, Not only so, but that 
relatively to the rest of the population they have never since been so 
rich or occupied so strong a position. In the Domesday Survey 
hardly more than 1,700 churches are mentioned, but it is agreed on 
all hands that this represents very inadequately indeed the whole 
number that must have been in existence at the time of the Con- 
quest. That number must certainly have run into thousands. 
Every one of these churches had its endowments in the shape of 
tithes and offerings. Every one had its glebe. 

On the other hand, the monasteries had by no means recovered 
from the devastation wrought by the Danes, Many of the smaller 
houses had been entirely blotted out, and it may be doubted whether 
there were forty monasteries worth mentioning that were at this 
time in working order from the Tyne to the Exe. It may indeed 
almost be said that at this time the parish priests had it all their 
own way; and I am afraid that these clergy were none the better for 
their prosperity, rather that their riches had done them harm in 
more ways than one. 

Soon the fashion began of founding new monasteries. The cry 
was raised that only by the revival of the stricter religious life 
of the cloister could priests and people be reformed. The tide 
turned against the seculars. The monasteries rapidly became 
wealthy corporations enriched by lands and manors. In many 
instances the ownership of these manors carried with it the patron- 
age of the churches upon those manors—.e. the advowsons of many 
parishes passed into the hands of the abbeys and priories. Then 
we begin to hear of a very odious form of trading in these benefices. 
The rectors were in many cases compelled to pay an annual rent or 
pension to the monastery, the compact being made with the 
incumbent conditionally upon his being admitted to his cure. 
Protests were made against these simoniacal bargains and councils 
legislated against them, but it still went on. Of course the parishes, 
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the parishioners, and the clergy suffered injury and wrong; but 
this was as nothing to the mischief wrought by the appropriation of 
the income of a benefice to the support of a monastery, whereby 
the monasteries became the rectors of the parish, taking the whole 
endowment and leaving the inhabitants of the place to the care of a 
stipendiary. This kind of spoliation went on wholesale for more than 
two centuries, till at last thoughtful and right-thinking men lifted 
up their voices against the abomination, and by the middle of the 
fifteenth century the appropriations began to be discouraged, but not 
before well-nigh half the benefices in England had been plundered of 
their great tithes and glebe lands. 

Concurrently with this process of disendowment, the wealth of 
the clergy had made them fair game for those in power to levy from 
them all sorts of exactions, civil and ecclesiastical. 

Twice a year they were compelled, or supposed, to attend the 
Diocesan Synods, and, whether they attended or not, they had to pay 
their fees, and perhaps higher fees for non-attendance. By this time, 
too, the archdeacons had become active diocesan inspectors, and their 
courts of inquiry were very terrible assemblies, at which heavy dues 
had to be paid to the officials. You catch a glimpse in Chaucer of 
the Archdeacon’s Summoner or ‘Sompnour’ in the Friar’s Tale. 
The summoner was a common informer who lived by his vile trade, 
and woe to the luckless parson who had incurred the enmity of some 
aggrieved parishioner looking out for a chance of paying off an old 
grudge against the rector or vicar who had been too zealous or a 
trifle indiscreet. The best he could do was to bribe the summoner 
not to bring his cause into court, where, even if the parson gained the 
-day, the expenses might easily cripple him for months or years. 

Then there were the taxes (for we may as well use our modern 
language), those terrible tenths and fifteenths of which we hear so 
much. In the year 1294 Edward the First actually demanded half 
a year’s income from the clergy, and, dreadful as the impost was, it 
had to be paid, though how the parsons found the money it is 
difficult to imagine. 

By this time, however, the country parsons had almost ceased to 
be married men, though we meet with them frequently till quite 
the‘end of the thirteenth century. After that the archdeacons and the 
summoners between them effectually put a stop to holy matrimony 
among the priests of the Lord. 

Nor did the steady progress of impoverishment of the working 
clergy end with the appropriations, the fees, and the taxes, ordinary 
and extraordinary. The friars had not long been working in England 
before they were found to be acting very seriously in the direction of 
lessening the income of the clergy, and especially of the town clergy, 
so far as their resources were derived from freewill offerings and the 
like. 
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Finally, the incomes of the clergy derivable from tuition and 
educational work fell off seriously with the development of the 
universities. Lads of promise began more and more to be sent from 
home to take up their residence at Cambridge or Oxford for better 
tuition than the parochial clergy could provide, and that happened 
which has come about in our own time—viz. that the income of the 
country parsons greatly decreased when the demand for clerical 
private tutors well-nigh came to an end. 

It is hardly to be wondered at if, as all these worries and exac- 
tions, this gradual shrinkage in the clerical incomes, went on so 
steadily, we should find indications of the social position of the .- 
country clergy beginning to decline towards the end of the fourteenth 
century. And these indications are not to be mistaken. 

Taking the lists of presentations to our Norfolk benefices, which 
go back to the thirteenth century, and which in the main give the 
succession of incumbents in the East Anglian diocese down to the 
present day, and examining these lists as I find them in a single 
volume of Blomefield’s history of the county, the following results 
must strike any reader :— 

The great family of the Bardolfs were lords of the manor of 
Cantley, on the river Yare, from Norman times down to the reign of 
Henry the Fourth. As lords of the manor they were patrons of the 
rectory, and they resided in the parish. The rectors for nearly two 
centuries were either Bardolfs or bore the names of the great 
county families. The last of these aristocratic parsons of Cantley, as 
I may call them, was presented in 1372. After that date the rectors 
are evidently plebeians, of whose origin we know nothing. 

The same is true in the neighbouring parish of Plumstead Parva. 
Down to 1360 the patrons appear to have always presented one of 
their own kindred. After that date the rectors are taken from a 
lower stratum. 

At Barton, again, where the ancient family of the Lovells were 
resident and patrons of the living till late in the seventeenth century, 
the first four rectors whose appointment is recorded are Lovells—that 
is, the living was a family living, which was always held by some 
younger brother or poorer kinsman. After 1349 there are no more 
Lovells to be found among the rectors, nor any one else of whom there 
is anything to tell. 

Once more. The rectory of St. Mary Beechamwell was for ages in 
the gift of presentation of the Chervilles (another of the proud old 
houses), and for generations they appear to have presented the bene- 
fice to one of their own class. After the presentation of Thomas 
Cherville by his father or brother Roger de Cherville about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, the parsons are evidently new men, 
and few of them even bear Norfolk names. If these instances stood 
alone, they would be suggestive ; but they do not by any means stand 
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alone, and I commend this line of research to those who possess or 
have access to our great county histories, or such valuable works 
as Mr. Hingeston Randolph’s Registers of the Diocese of Exeter. I 
can only glance at the subject here. 

Nevertheless, though the parish priests were growing poorer and 
poorer from the Conquest to the Reformation, it is noticeable that 
they never ceased to retain the confidence and esteem of their people 
from first to last. My impression is that, as they ceased to belong to 
the gentry class by birth, they grew into more and more favour with 
the commonalty. In the thousands of early charters—i.e. conveyances 
of land and the like—which I have had the eccentric pleasure of 
handling and reading in my leisure hours, the names of the county 
parsons actually swarm among the feoffees or trustees to whom settled 
estates, small or large, are conveyed. So, too, in the wills of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the parish priests are so frequently 
appointed supervisors of wills that it is evident they were regarded as 
the men most to be trusted for settling any such disputes as might 
arise between executors and legatees. As for instances of their 
putting pressure upon the dying that so some benefits might 
accrue to themselves, I can only say that I have never met with a 
single instance of anything of the kind, though for thirty years I 
have been on the watch for one, and I have examined and made 
extracts from a good many wills and testaments in mytime. There’s 
no accounting for tastes, and some monomaniacs have a taste even for 
old wills ! 

On the other hand, when we come to the wills of the clergy them- 
selves, we see that though among them there were all those differences 
in wealth, birth, culture, and habits of life which are to be found 
among the beneficed clergy nowadays, from the successful 
pluralist who held two or three pieces of preferment simultaneously 
or the rollicking squarson who hung loosely to his clerical income 
because he had landed property of his own, down to the humble 
vicar who had hard work to make two ends meet, or the needy 
chaplain who had only his few household utensils and half a dozen 
shabby books to leave behind him, yet it is the rarest thing to 
meet with a parson’s will in which some legacy is not left to the 
church in which he officiates. 

And here let me observe in passing that it is a deep-rooted 
delusion, against which I have made it my business to protest for 
many years, that the great landlords forsooth built all our medieval 
churches. I hold that to be an utter and mischievous delusion. 
Everything goes to show that the immense majority of the old 
churches in England were built not by the great men, but by the 
small people with the clergy at their head. Where some great noble 
or county magnate did build a church, there you may always find his 
mark ; his coat armour is sure to be carved upon every available stone 
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or beam; it tells its own tale. But the small folk and the large 
majority of the fourteenth-century parsons had no escutcheon to 
display, and the sculptor amused himself in something else than 
heraldic shields carved upon the battlements of a tower. In the 
famous ‘ Black Book of Swaffham’ in Norfolk, where the names of the 
chief benefactors to the church are set down with rare minutenesses, 
there appear the names of not less than nine rectors and vicars of the 
parish who, in a period of less than a century, had very materially 
contributed to the sustentation of the fabric of the church (one of 
the finest in Norfolk), and had restored some really splendid gifts in 
the shape of service books, plate, vestments, candlesticks, and orna- 
ments of all kinds for rendering the ritual and the service of the 
sanctuary as splendid and imposing asit could be made. John Bury, 
appointed rector of the parish in 1414, actually built the chancel as we 
seeitnow. He evidently intended to rebuild the whole church, but he 
was cut short in the middle of his work, and in his will he provided 
for the ceiling of the chancel with panels. He left his successor to 
complete what he himself had begun. That successor was a parson of 
some note in his time, a D.D., whose name was John Botewright. This 
gentleman accepted the honourable charge which Mr. Bury had laid 
upon him, and he continued the building of the church ; but he, too, 
left the work incomplete, and once again the vicar of the parish, 
Robert Fuller, did as the other clergy of the town had done before him, 
spending upon it a sum quite equal to 500/. of our money. 

I should be glad to discover that when the church was at last 
finished (as it is said), in the reign of Henry the Seventh, Giovanni 
de’ Gigli, whom Le Neve profanely calls John Giggles, an Italian, 
non-resident rector of Swaffham and a great pluralist, who ended by 
being Bishop of London—I should, I say, be glad to discover that 
this Right Rev. Father in God gave of his abundance to help on the 
church-building ; but I should be very much surprised indeed to hear 
this kind of good report of him. 

Such documents as the ‘ Black Book of Swaffham’ are of extreme 
rarity, but evidence confirmatory of the part which the parsons took 
in the church-building exists in abundance. It only requires to be 
looked up and looked into. 

People seem to forget that the churches in England during the 
centuries we are discussing belonged to the parishioners exactly as the 
Board schools do now, and that this proprietary interest brought with 
it not only a jealous pride in their churches, but a strong love for and 
delight in the buildings themselves. Periodically there seems to have 
burst forth a great craze for church restoration over wide districts, one 
does not know how. Thus, in the diocese of Exeter, the bishop was 
called upon to re-dedicate between the years 1259 and 1268—actually 
in nine years—no less than eighty-eight rebuilt or enlarged churches. 
A century later a similar wave of zeal for church-building passed over 
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East Anglia. You may see the result everywhere in the large 
numbers of fourteenth-century churches, which in Norfolk and 
Suffolk unhappily, as I think, supply the places of edifices erected 
when ecclesiastical architecture was in its perfect beauty, and before 
the decadence of the greatest of all the arts had begun. If a bishop 
were animated with a zeal for having fine churches in his diocese, he 
could put quite terrible pressure upon a parish, and put the 
parishioners to very serious expense. The coming of such a prelate 
was exactly like the coming of one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools nowadays. ‘My Lords require you to enlarge your school 
and to provide a class-room!’ Alas! what lamentations follow! 
Take an instance or two. 

Bishop Stapleton had come down and paida visit to the church 
of Staverton, near Totnes, in 1301. He had found some fault with 
the accommodation in the nave of the church, and apparently 
made some recommendations. When he came again in July 1314, 
his lordship was evidently out of temper and dissatisfied. He 
would not be trifled with this time. He declared that the chancel 
was too narrow and dark, and the nave was worse. Wherefore he 
made order that the rector, the vicar, and the parishioners, should 
remedy these defects without delay, and you may depend upon it it 
had to be done at whatever inconvenience. Some years later, the bishop 
paid a visit to Bradninch, near Collumpton. He found the roof of the 
church in a bad state (as Mr. Inspector has found perhaps yours or 
mine), and the parishioners are peremptorily ordered to put it in a 
condition of complete repair, and are allowed six months to do it in. 
As for the ways and means, that was their concern! Just about the 
same time, again, the bishop appeared at Ilfracombe. It had been 
represented to him that the parish church was too small. His lord- 
ship declared that was his opinion also. Wherefore it was ordered 
that the parishioners should lengthen their church twenty-four feet at 
the least before next Michaelmas twelvemonth. Was there any 
penalty? Yes, there was; and in this case the penalty in default of 
carrying out the bishop’s order was a sum of money to be paid to 
the mother church at Exeter, equivalent to an amount which in our 
time would be represented by 700/. or 800/. 

But how did the unhappy creatures get the money? For in- 
stance, how did the poor people of Broad Hempstead—a little 
country parish of 2,000 acres—manage to build a brand new church 
on a larger scale than the old one, in the year 1401, and finish it 
in two years? How did the parishioners of Buckland Brewer in 
1399, when their church and almost all its contents were destroyed 
by lightning—how did they propose to rebuild or repair the sacred 
edifice ? How did the parishioners of Downe St. Mary in 1413 and many 
another little place that might be named—how did they all manage it ; 
and manage it, too, without being reduced to beggary ? Why, exactly 
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as you and I doit now! The bishop, in cases where the poor people 
sued humbly to him, and told him they were absolutely and utterly 
unable to bear the expense, gave them leave and licence to go 
a-begging. And who was the man who had to do the bulk of the 
work? And, mind, it was very hard work indeed, in days when the 
roads were bad and the penny post had not been dreamt of even by 
the most imaginative. The man who did the work then, as now, was 
the parson. And how well he did it the houses of God in the land 
testify from John o’ Groat’s House to the Land’s End. 


Before I close I must needs offer you one or two more hints and 
suggestions. ; 

(1) The lists of ordinations in the several dioceses during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries which have come down to us are 
more numerous than might have been expected. They show that 
the number of ordained persons of all ranks was very large, and they 
show us also plainly that instances of parish priests living isolated 
and lonely lives must have been very rare. There were huge numbers 
of unbeneficed men picking up a precarious livelihood in town and 
country, and subsisting upon a pittance which only celibates could 
have managed to exist upon. The prizes were to the blanks even 
fewer than they are now. But this had its advantages, such as they 
were. The beneficed clergy had no difficulty in finding assistance in 
their duties, and they were never at a loss for companionship. 
Moreover, licence of non-residence was very easily procured by a 
parson who wished to spend a year or two at the university. In 
many cases that licence was renewed from year to year, and it was 
specially common when a young man had been appointed to a 
benefice early in his career, In such cases the bishops occasionally 
insisted on his residing at Cambridge or Oxford for a time. 

(2) While he was away there were sure to be two or three or some- 
times half a dozen ‘chaplains’ and chantry priests, to whom the 
routine work of the parish was entrusted. These men were carefully 
watched by the churchwardens, and any irregularities were promptly 
reported to the archdeacons, who did not spare them. Of course 
there were many clerical scamps who were a disgrace to their profes- 
sion and who drifted into the ranks of the loafers. There are scamps 
in the medical profession, rogues in the legal profession, blacklegs 
among the financiers, and bankrupts among the most virtuous and 
upright commercial classes. But where the competition increases for 
every post and every place of preferment, there is at least an even 
chance that the best men come to the fore, and we don’t judge of a 
class by taking the convicts and ticket-of-leave men as fair specimens 
of the morale prevalent in the rank of life to which those unfortunate 
persons respectively belonged at their start in life. 

(3) The quiet, devout, and conscientious parson, doing his duty day 
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by day among his people, is the last man who attains to notoriety, 
Unless a clergyman is bent on advertising himself, the less notorious 
he is the better. Rogues do become notorious as soon as they are 
found out and their names appear in the police reports. The 
secular clergy before the Reformation had a very sharp look-out kept 
upon them, and when they tripped or went astray there were only too 
many people who were on the watch to expose them. Then they 
were heard of indeed. It is clear from such books as John Myrc’s 
Instructions for Parish Priests, printed by the E.E.T.S., that there 
was a much higher standard of feeling in a wide stratum of the 
people than some would have us believe. Nor were the congregations 
of the fourteenth century a whit less inclined to be censorious than 
those of the nineteenth. When the representatives of the parish of 
Colbroke were questioned authoritatively by their bishop regarding 
Sir William their vicar in the regular course of his visitation in 1301, 
they said that he preached ‘ well enough ’ (swo modo), that, ‘ as far as 
he knew’ (quantum novit), he expounded the Gospels to them, but he 
did not teach them much (non multum eos informat.) In fact, he 
was a very harmless sort of a humdrum man. There were lies told 
about him, but they were lies. 

Pretty much the same answers are given by the chief men in the 
little town of Colyton. Sir Robert Blund, the vicar, was a good man 
(probus homo); he preached quantum novit again, but not as much 
as he ought in their opinion. His predecessor was a man; he had 
been wont to have classes for the instruction of all the chaplains and 
clerks of the Church. (Note that!) But this one was remiss in 
this duty. Would the lord bishop be pleased to pull him up? 
(petwnt quod corripiatur.) 

Take them all in all, I cannot resist the impression, which has 
become deeper and deeper upon me the more I have read and pon- 
dered, that the parochial clergy in England during the centuries 
between the Conquest and the Reformation numbered amongst them 
at all times some of the best men of their generation. To begin with, 
they were always loyal Englishmen. The same can at no time be 
said of the monks, who from first to last were much less true subjects 
of the King than at heart bigoted adherents of the Pope of Rome. 
Chaucer’s manner of speaking of the poor parson of a town reflects the 
feeling not only of his own time, but really reflects the estimation 
in which they were held at all times. Not once, not twice in our 
history these parish priests are to be found siding with the people 
against those in power, and chosen by the people to be their spokes- 
men when their grievances were becoming unbearable. When that 
great awakening came which in the good Providence of God the 
friars were permitted to stir, and a new life, and a new enthusiasm, 
and a new hunger and thirst after holiness thril'ed through the 
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throbbing heart of the nation, the response came first from the 
working clergy, who joined the new Reformers wherever they appeared 
—not without some grumbling that the new men absorbed large sums, 
in the shape of burial and marriage fees, from the poor parish priests, 
who could ill afford to lose them. To the last the wills of the clergy 
were full of legacies to the preaching friars. When, again, a new awak- 
ening came, and the Lollards went about as they did protesting against 
errors which were real errors, though in the way of doing it there 
was all the usual violence and exaggeration of men stirred by a fiery 
earnestness—again they were the clergy, the working parish priests, 
who gave that movement its impetus ; and among the parish priests 
there were those who did not shrink then from giving their bodies to ~ 
be burned, and who showed noble instances of suffering for conscience’ 
sake, So, too, when Wycliffe was dreaming of a great religious;revo- 
lution—hoping, in fact, for the Millennium which is so long in 
coming—they were the poor priests of townlet and village to whom he 
appealed for sympathy and support, and he did not appeal in vain. 

It always has been so. The men that move the world and keep 
it moving; the men that carry the truths of the Gospel to the 
hearts and consciences of a nation—and, more than that, bring those 
truths into a nation’s hearths and homes—are not the monks in the 
cloister, so anxious about their own precious souls that they hide 
themselves from their fellow-sinners till they become the victims of 
that pride which apes humility. More and more is it becoming evi- 
dent that the men who are to act upon the masses must be in personal 
touch with the masses—the working clergy in hamlet and village 
and town. 

It may be true that the parish priests rarely have been the intel- 
lectual leaders of their generation or the pioneers of science, discovery, 
or curious learning, though there have been times when their names, 
even in these matters, have not been unknown. It may, again, be 
true that for the trained academic intellects and the great scholars 
who are such by profession and who lead the van of the army of in- 
tellectual progress, such are not to be sought in the humble villages, 
where, perhaps, students are few. No! You must look for them here 
—here, where their home is; here, where you have come to listen to 
them and be taught by them. The gifted and the privileged few 
are not to be found in the lonely parsonage or the clergy house, where 
the ceaseless toilers among the submerged tenth and the dreadful 
residuum are knocking and pressing at their doors. Yet it must be 
calamitous, at any time, for the Church and the nation, if the leaders 
of the blind are growing blinder than the led, and if they who are 
groping and crying out so piteously for the light should=find fewer 
and fewer of their appointed teachers qualified to show them where 
such light is to be found. 

Against an indolent acquiesence in ignorance—against that sort 
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of intellectual sloth which makes men assume that because they 
cannot know everything therefore they may as well know nothing— 
it behoves us all to watch very earnestly—to watch, and something 
more. But it is by trying to be in very truth working clergy of Christ, 
working among our people and working for the improvement of 
ourselves, that we shall best influence our generation, not by weakly 
trying to be something else than we are. 

If it must be so that you who I am speaking to will in too many 
instances be counted as the inferior clergy, esteemed as in erior in 
learning, in culture, in academic distinction, and even 1.1 social 
standing, too, because your incomes may be such as others . purn— 
if it must be so that on you no honours are bestowed and .one of 
that sort of recognition which gives us high positions in the world— 
then be it so! Was it for these things that God called us to our 
several places in His Church? Surely, surely the record of our 
brethren’s unpretentious lives in the ages past will put us all to shame 
if we are fussily seeking great things for ourselves when—what but 
our lives are given to us for a prey? 

The past which we have been reviewing has its solemn lessons, 
sometimes encouraging, sometimes saddening. But the generations 
move on, each with the old work to continue, and with something 
that is new that is laid upon ourselves. 


AvuGustus JESSOPP. 


The Editor of Tae NixgTeentu Century cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 





